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lic pressure give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—* Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, benefi- 
cially taking the place. Its active principle being a 
gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. 


Sold only in tins, labelled : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


THE BEST CABINETS 


FOR MUSIC. 
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Stone’s “ Mozart” Cabinets 


WITH PATENT SWING-FRONT DRAWERS, 
Enabling any piece of Music to be found with perfect ease, 
No. 304 Pattern, as Illustration, £3 12s, 

(In Polished Walnut.) 


May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or Stationer, 
or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 


Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue of ** Mozart” Cabinets 
and Time-Saving Specialities. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The generation which was grown up at the time 

Rt evens init of the Franco-German War of 1870 has con- 
sistently ridiculed the idea of any conceivable 
rapprochement between the belligerent nations, and any suggestion 
to that effect is invariably received with a smile of superior scorn 
on the part of our elders. But the generation which has grown 
up since 1870 regards the matter somewhat differently. To many of 
them, some such entente so far from being without the pale of 
practical politics may be within measurable distance of realization. 
This momentous and pregnant topic is discussed with fulness and 
knowledge by our able contributor “ Ignotus,” to whose article the 
attention of the reader is directed. If Englishmen are unable to 
appreciate his argument it is owing to their physical inability to 
look at international questions except through British eyes, and to 
their corresponding refusal to recognize the existence of Continental 
eyes. For is not Germany’s policy both intelligible and intelli- 
gent? Would it not be pursued by any sensible community in 
her place? She simply desires to let by-gones be by-gones, 
She has no outstanding quarrel with France, and ever since his 
accession to the throne the present German Emperor has laboured 
strenuously by speech and telegram to persuade the French that 
they on their side have no quarrel with the grandson of the 
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victor of 1870, and the monarch, moreover, who dismissed 
Bismarck, which, it is half insinuated, was done to appease France. 
The Kaiser admittedly would not, and could not, were he ten times 
the autocrat he affects to be, surrender a single inch of the territory 
acquired by his grandfather, but he would gladly consult French 
susceptibilities and further French aspirations in almost any other 
direction. It is no wild or sensational speculation to surmise 
that in payment for an ovation in the streets of Paris next year, 
which would be regarded as a popular ratification of the Treaty 
of Frankfort, he would be only too willing to make graceful 
and even generous concessions to France—at somebody else’s 
expense. We should not be in the least surprised to learn that in 
return for a frank and unreserved acceptance of the fait accompli, 
Germany would be prepared to see her neighbour seeking com- 
pensations elsewhere, ¢.g., by appropriating Morocco as well as the 
Congo Free State, or even by absorbing some portion of Belgium. 
The Kaiser has been immensely impressed by the market 
value of the moral support accorded by France to Russia during 
the last four years, especially in the latter’s dealings with Great 
Britain. He believes, what indeed is obvious to the rest of the 
world, that French enthusiasm for Russia has waned almost to the 
vanishing point, and he does not see why he should not succeed 
the Emperor Nicholas as the popular idol of a fickle populace just 
as he supplanted him in the affections of the wayward Sultan of 
Turkey. For four years the French fleet has been commanded 
from St. Petersburg just as the French investor has been exploited 
froin the same quarter. Why should not Berlinhaveaturn? The 
Emperor William would, indeed, not be the shrewd statesman he 
is, unless he were prepared to step into Russia’s shoes when- 
ever they may become vacant, while he has as an attractive 
alternative the chance of sharing French friendship with the 
Tsar and thus getting rid of the terrible nightmare that has 
haunted German statesmanship ever since the Franco-Russian 
military convention was signed. 


While the reader may be willing to concede the 

Tut FRENCH advantages to Germany of a policy of reconcilia- 
tion with France, he may be inclined to dismiss 

the idea as chimerical on the ground that a proud and high- 
spirited people such as the French will never consent to abandon 
their ambition of recovering the provinces of which they were so 
brutally despoiled by Bismarck. The answer to that objection is 
that for all practical purposes the great majority of Frenchmen 
discarded the policy of la Revanche as soon as they awoke to the 
unpleasant fact that their alliance with Russia was based on exist- 
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ing territorial arrangements, and that the Tsar's Government 
would not support any aggressive movement against Germany. 
It is common knowledge that all the responsible people in France, 
in particular the Military Party, thoroughly realize that single- 
handed their country has no reasonable :prospect of coping with 
Germany. A duel between these two Powers would be a synonym 
for disaster to the former, and would probably result in her dis- 
memberment unless other nations were prompted by their own 
selfish fears to intervene. That is hardly a safeguard that a nation 
with a great military past cares to count upon. As it is impos- 
sible to retrieve the past it is wiser to forget it. France there- 
fore finds herself constraingd, however wounding to the amour 
propre of her old soldiers, to clasp the hand held out from Berlin 
in the hope that by some common adventure against a third party 
a painful recollection may be obliterated. The constant reader of 
the French popular Press may even venture to doubt whether a rap- 
prochement with Germany would cause such a tremendous shock 
to the average Frenchman as foreigners obstinately imagine. For 
some impenetrable reason the most widely read French news- 
papers, such as the Petit Journal, which enjoys a colossal circu- 
lation throughout the community, is systematically boycotted by 
the English correspondents in Paris, who prefer to feed the British 
public with the opinions of newspapers that are without readers or 
influence at home, though by dint of persistent quotation they 
have acquired a certain vogue abroad. The first and most serious 
effect of this curious custom is that we remain‘quite in the dark as 
to real French opinion, and are blissfully unconscious of the press 
campaign which has been carried on for several years with the 
object of substituting Great Britain for Germany as the primary 
object of French national hatred. One can rarely open a number 
of the Petit Journal or half a dozen other papers of the same 
stamp without finding a furious diatribe against Perfide Albion, 
while the Anti-German philippics are few and far between ; in- 
deed, nowadays they are only inserted to save appearances. In 
this way the French masses have been cleverly prepared for a 
reconsideration of their foreign relations, and are probably at one 
with the classes in regarding an entente with Germany as a policy 
to be tolerated. We grant that it excites no enthusiasm, but 
even that may come when the German Emperor has personally 
appealed to the dramatic instinct of a histrionic people. 


As the French Press is the most corrupt in the 

eee ASe FoR world, as was demonstrated by the Sultan of 
Turkey when he purchased its silence—with two 

or three honourable exceptions—on the Armenian atrocities, and as 
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our Embassy is alone denied the recognized means of influencing 
public opinion and possesses no decorations to bestow on friendly 
journalists, the warfare that is waged against us on the boulevards 
is not altogether honest. But it is none the less successful on that 
account. The ordinary Frenchman has certain lessons inculcated 
into him which are bound to tell on French policy. England is 
daily presented as an object of odium and execration. Germany is 
disappearing into the background, and only makes very fitful 
appearances, and then as the agent to execute some sinister 
British design. Codlin, in fact, is the real enemy, not Short. 
In the next place, the Frenchman is ‘gradually made aware of 
the difference between a war with Germany and a war with Eng- 
land. The first would be a land war requiring the personal Service 
of every able-bodied male, and to the French peasant it sig- 
nifies all the horrors of invasion. Now if the peasant has any fixed 
idea it is that his fields shall not be occupied by the Prussians; and 
if he could ever be induced to move politically it would be in order 
to protest against a German war. On the other hand, a war with 
England wears a very different aspect. It would involve no per- 
sonal service, but would be conducted at a safe distance from the 
man in the street, who could remain at home in his arm-chair read- 
ing exciting accounts of naval battles. If the worst came to the 
worst France would lose a few colonies, to which Frenchmen will 
not go, and some ships, which could be easily rebuilt if required. 
On the other hand, the reward of victory would be incalculable. 
Anglophobia is, therefore, seen to have a solid basis of common 
sense. It is, to nine Frenchmen out of ten, a comparatively safe 
and cheap lottery with few risks and great prizes. Naturally the 
commercial classes view the matter differently ; and they are by no 
means an impotent factor, but they take little part in politics 
until the crisis has become acute, and are liable to reserve their 
influence until it is too late. 


A very distinguished French officer recently gave 
4 Same a candid summary of the situation to an English 
RIEND, . ° ° . 

friend, corroborating the foregoing view. What 

he said was substantially as follows: —“France is beginning 
to realize that she cannot afford to cultivate two first-class 
hatreds at once, viz, Germany and England. She must not 
hope to be equally formidable by land and by sea, and by 
trying too much she courts complete failure. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary for her to circumscribe her ambition and to 
discard one of her enmities; and in making her choice she need 
not be governed by sentiment, but by practical considerations- 
The men of my generation, who were infants during the war of 
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1870, are not always dreaming of the lost provinces as you English 
fondly imagine, and la Revanche is nothing like so popular as it 
was a few years ago. France has plenty of other interests in every 
part of the world. These must not be indefinitely sacrificed in 
order that we may keep up a hopeless feud with Germany. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken, you will shortly see a remarkable change 
in our foreign policy. We shall concentrate ourselves upon oppos- 
ing England, and one of these days, in conjunction with others, 
we may hope to humiliate you even more than you humiliated us 
at Fashoda. That is to be the new Revanche. But we shall only 
succeed on condition that we give up running after two hares,” 
These words were spoken last winter, and much has happened 
since to accentuate them. Such views are spreading through the 
French Army and meet with a fervent response from all the 
clericals and reactionaries to whom England is infinitely more 
odious than Germany, as the centre of political freedom, individual 
liberty, and an incorruptible justice. 


For such and the other reasons set forth by Ignotus 
Bercen. we believe the German Emperor has chosen the 
precise psychological moment for a further ad- 
vance to France, as is shown by the fact that for the first time his 
Imperial Majesty has succeeded in eliciting a cordial response from 
the head of that State. As the result of a good deal of pre- 
liminary preparation and correspondence, the Kaiser found himself 
on board the French training-ship Jphigénie on 6th July, which 
had been specially sent to Bergen, a convenient neutral port, for 
the purpose. After inspecting every corner of the ship, while the 
German Imperial standard flew at the mainmast, the Emperor sent 
the following effusive telegram to President Loubet :— 

“Bergen, July 6. President of the French Republic, Paris —I 
have had the pleasure of seeing on the training ship [phigénie 
the young French sailors, whose military bearing and sympathetic 
demeanour, worthy of their noble country, made a strong im- 
pression upon me. As a sailor and comrade I rejoice at the 
gracious reception extended to me by the commander, the officers, 
and the crew. I congratulate myself, M. le Président, upon the 
happy circumstance which enabled me to meet the Jphigénie and 
your amiable compatriots. 

“(Signed) = WILLIAM.” 

To this the French President at once replied in dignified 
terms :— 

“To his Majesty William II., Emperor of Germany and King of 
Prussia, Bergen.—I am much touched by the telegram which your 
Imperial Majesty has just addressed to me after your visit on 
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board the training-ship Jphigénie, and I desire to thank your 
Majesty for the honour done to our sailors and for the terms in 
which your Majesty has been good enough to inform me of the 
impression which this visit has left upon you. 

“(Signed) § Lousert.” 


It is interesting to observe the impression made by this significant 
episode upon the three continental capitals most concerned. In 
Berlin it was rightly held (according to the very competent Times 
correspondent) that the Emperor had set foot on a French vessel, 
which is equivalent to French soil, by the express invitation of the 
commander representing his Government. “It is,therefore, believed 
here that the many graceful and courteous attentions which, during 
the past seven or eight years, the Emperor has been in the habit of 
paying the French Government have borne fruit, and that, at least, 
the element of personal hostility to the grandson of William I. has 
been eliminated from the political feelings towards Germany.” One 
of the German papers pertinently noted the fact that “ France 
appeared at the Peace Conference without making any reservation 
with regard to Alsace-Lorraine.” The average French view of the 
affaire Bergen was reflected by “Whist” in the Figaro, who 
affirmed: “A rapprochement between the Berlin and Paris 
Cabinets is desirable from the point of view of colonial interests, 
and everything which tends to favour it should be welcomed by 
the French. The telegrams exchanged yesterday are a fresh proof 
of the pacific intentions of the Emperor William. It is the first 
time for thirty years that an Emperor has called France ‘ your 
noble country,’ ” 


It is a cardinal axiom of Russian policy that there 

—ae shall be no co-operation or flirtation between 
Germany and France, except under Russian 

auspices and for Russian purposes, such as the ejection of Japan 
from Port Arthur after the Chinese War. It is, therefore, interest- 
ing to note the sentiments of St. Petersburgh towards this 
unauthorized foregathering at Bergen. The Novoe Vremya, which, 
as the organ of the reactionaries and Chauvinists, is by far the 
most important Russian paper and has intimate relations with the 
Foreign Office, commenced by discussing the episode in dis- 
approving terms. The German Government was accused of trying 
to take advantage of the disillusionment known to prevail in France 
as regards the Russian Alliance. The article proceeded to warn 
France against carrying the matter any further, or she would 
“compromise the favourable results already obtained in other 
directions,” in other words, she would find herself formally 
thrown over by Russia, as she has already been in practice. The 
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Novoe Vremyu necessarily wound up with the usual fling at Great 
Britain, which “continuaily menaces the tranquility of Europe,” 
and hinted at a general combination to curb this common enemy. 
Then a very interesting development took place. The semi- 
official German press is singularly sensitive to Russian scolding, 
and became very apologetic under the Novoe Vremya’s strictures, 
which were believed to represent Count Muravieff’s sentiments, the 
Cologne Gazette pleading that Germany had intended no injury 
to the Franco-Russian Alliance, but was merely animated by a 
general love of peace and a special affection for both her neighbours, 
&e. This amende was accepted in St. Petersburgh, and the 
official organ turned a complete somersault and pronounced an 
unctuous benediction upon the Emperor William’s visit to Bergen, 
going so far as to claim it as a triumph for Russian diplomacy, 
And yet there are people who regard foreign affairs as dull! Here 
are the second thoughts of the Novoe Vremya:—“ The German 
Empire, only a few months the junior of the French Republic, if 
it has not actually fraternized with the latter, has, nevertheless, 
tenderly pressed its hand. ‘This is, in any event, a noteworthy 
occurrence, and M. Loubet may rejoice at something like a 
fortuitous Kronstadt having taken place during his tenure of office. 
Russian diplomacy, however, has not been taken unawares by this 
political accident. It had made no slight efforts both positively 
and perhaps still more in a negative sense to bring about such 
an accident. To conclude from the impression which the news 
from Bergen has produced in London, the significance of the event 
is well understood in that capital.” The Russians console them- 
selves for the contretemps by raising the wind against us. One way 
and another, the autumn promises to be interesting. The ground 
will be strewn with diplomatic leaves. 


In spite of the immense publicity which the facts 

WaxTrpA of the Dreyfus case have obtained it is by no 
means unusual to hear such questions as—What 

was the original motive for this hideous plot against an innocent 
and obscure man? Why from the first was it deemed necessary 
to destroy Dreyfus? Whose interests were involved? The 
answer to these questions is so obvious as to often escape notice. 
Prominent members of the French Headquarter Staff, all of whom, 
remember, are miserably underpaid, from General de Boisdeffre, 
with his £1,009 a year, down to Commandant Henry with his 
£200, were engaged in 1894, as for years past, in increasing their 
incomes by selling confidential information to the foreign military 
attachés in Paris, of whom Major von Schwarzkoppen (as he then 
was, (representing Germany, was the most important. Esterhazy 
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acted as the outside broker. He received in addition to a regular 
retaining fee from that attaché, special fees for any specially 
valuable documents he might be able to deliver. As he was only 
an ordinary regimental officer he could only be of use as the 
conduit pipe of the traitors inside the War Office, with whom 
he necessarily had to share the plunder. We know that when 
he originally offered his services to Major von Schwarzkoppen, 
the latter at once said to Esterhazy, “Show me your credentials,” 
and only consented to employ him on being satisfied that “the 
firm R” commanded all the secrets of the War Office. That 
the gang made a pretty good haul is indicated by the report of a 
French Ambassador at a foreign capital, who, in 1897, informed 
his Foreign Office that Esterhazy was said to have received no less 
than 200,000 francs (£8,000) from this traffic. The reader will at 
once point out that such being the state of the case it was the 
interests of the gang to keep things quiet, and, above all, to avoid 
the sensation and scandal of a Court-Martial. Unluckily, some- 
one not in the swim—probably Colonel Cordier—had seen the 
bordereau, which Esterhazy had left for Major von Schwarzkoppen 
in the ordinary course of business, together with the packet of 
documents enumerated therein. Major von Schwarzkoppen duly 
received the enumerated documents, which the German War Office 
possess to this day, while the Italians possess facsimiles thereof, 
but he never received the borderewu, and never knew of its 
existence until it was published in a French newspaper, for it was 
stolen by a French spy from the German Embassy and brought to 
the French War Office, and there seen by the outsider before 
the guilty parties had a chance of destroying it. To save 
Esterhazy, whose detection would have involved their own 
exposure, it was imperative to fasten this compromising docu- 
ment upon someone who would act as “a lightning con- 
ductor,” in Mr. Conybeare’s expressive phrase. Dreyfus was 
selected because, being a Jew, he would arouse the frenzy 
of the Anti-Semites, who at that time were rather gravelled for 
matter. Having denounced him as guilty of their own crimes the 
gang commenced to forge and lie in order to procure his con- 
viction, and having secured it, it was equally necessary to main- 
tain it by similar methods. The “leakages” from the War Office 
were greater after Dreyfus was in the Devil’s Island than they had 
been before. 


It will be seen that we must not insult the 

Tur Key. intelligence of such as Generals Boisdeffre and 
Gonse and the Colonels Henry and Paty du Clam 

by suggesting that they ever thought Dreyfus guilty. General 
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Mercier also always knew him to be innocent, but allowed himself 
to be terrorized by the gang, after which he became one of 
the worse criminals of all, and secretly submitted documents to 
the Court-Martial of 1894 which he knew to be irrelevant or false, 
as is shown by his subsequent suppression of them. The reason 
the trial was held in camera was that if the proceedings had been 
open it would have been impossible for the German military 
attaché to stand by and allow an innocent man to be condemned 
for delivering him documents he had actually received from the 
guilty one. The reason for the further secrecy of showing docu- 
ments behind the back of the prisoner and his counsel to the 
judges was simply because had they been shown before either 
Dreyfus or Demange an acquittal must have ensued. This would 
have involved the ruin of the real delinquents. This is the true 
genesis of the case. It explains why Esterhazy had again to be 
protected at all costs as soon as Colonel Picquart got on to his 
track, and why the latter was ordered to the wild confines of Tunis 
without adequate escort. Esterhazy may truly boast that “I 
am the man of the L£tat-Major,’ and his peculiar position 
makes him the most successful blackmailer known to fame. It is 
somewhat significant that each of his successive revelations, though 
full of lies, invariably carries us a step nearer the truth. For 
example, he now claims solidarity, not merely with the small fry, 
but with the big fish, such as Mercier, Boisdeffre, and Gonse. He 
tells the truth when he says that they knew throughout that Captain 
Dreyfus was not the author of the bordereau for which they got him 
deported to the Devil’s Island. On the other hand, Esterhazy lies in 
saying that he fabricated the bordereau at the request of his chiefs in 
order to make a case against Dreyfus, whose moral guilt was assured. 
This cock-and-bull story is easily disposed by the fact already men- 
tioned, viz., that the various documents specified in the bordereaw 
duly reached Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. Even an Esterhazy, 
who has plumbed the depths of human credulity, will scarcely ask 
us to believe that it was necessary for him to actually deliver docu- 
ments to the German military attaché in order to establish the 
guilt of Dreyfus, and to go on delivering them after the latter had 
been convicted and despatched io the Ile du Diable? Ultimately, 
no doubt, when there is no more money to be made by concealing 
the truth, Esterhazy will provide the picturesque details of the 
whole transaction of which we have given the outline. 


Having secured the conviction of the innocent 
Ox THE Devil's Dreyfus by the means now notorious, the next 
ISLAND. . : 
step was to get him sent to a fatal climate, to 
which end the Government of the day (January, 1895) was moved 
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to propose special retroactive legislation, enabling them to despatch 
him to the Devil’s Island instead of to the comparatively salubrious 
islands of the Pacific as prescribed by the existing law. His wife 
bravely asked leave to accompany him, but her request was illegally 
refused. During the past month we have learnt why it was im- 
perative that Dreyfus should be alone, and this discovery has also 
thrown further light on the desperate resistance offered to Revi- 
sion by successive French Governments. Revision involved the 
victim’s return to France, which in its turn involved an exposure 
of the horrible cruelties practised upon him. Apparently none of 
the Colonial Ministers ever had the nerve to order the death of 
their prisoner, and the local officials hesitated to actually kill him. 
on their own responsibility, so they limited themselves to a rigorous 
execution of inhuman orders. Between the two sets of cowards 
the heroic Dreyfus managed to live, but only because he is a marvel 
among men. His tortures commenced in the early part of 1895, 
when he arrived in French Guiana, and was actually left for four 
days at the bottom of the hold of the ship in which he had 
come without being landed, the temperature being at that time 
45 degrees (113 Fahrenheit). His ill treatment continued inter- 
mittently throughout his four and a half years’ imprisonment, and 
towards the end varied with the prospects of Revision. Thus he 
was arbitrarily put on bread and water for a month when his 
case was transferred from the Criminal Chamber to the United 
Chambers of the Court of Cassation,' which were expected to 
reject Revision. His worst period was in the summer and autumn 
of 1896, when a very serious effort was made to get rid of him by 
M. André Lebon, the French Colonial Minister, and the leader of 
the French Colonial Party. The prisoner’s continued existence 
had certainly become most inconvenient at that time, as Colonel 
Picquart, then Head of the Intelligence Department, had dis- 
covered Esterhazy’s guilt, and refused to join the conspiracy against 
Dreyfus. So, on the pretence that a defenceless man, watched 
night and day by armed guards, might escape from an island sur- 
rounded by sharks, Lebon ordered that a palisade should be built 
round Dreyfus’ hut—or, rather, kennel—and that he should be 
kept in irons at night. Here is the telegram which Lebon avows 
having sent on September 4th, 1896 :—*“ You will keep Dreyfus 
until further orders in hut. Double staple (irons) at night. You 


will surround perimeter court round hut with solid palisading, 
with sentinel inside.” 


Here is a graphic account of the execution of 

Ix Irons. — Lebon’s orders:—* When the telegram was re- 
ceived, the little forge of the Ile du Diable was 
lighted, and they undertook to manufacture as well as they could 
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the instruments of torture. On the very first day the ankles 
swollen by the pressure of the iron, became lacerated. A sore 
formed, sanious, putrid, and surrounded by a circle of inflammation. 
Was it necessary for so little to cease the torture? The idea did 
not occur to anyone. The sufferer, stoical, not complaining but 
extending to the executioners his tortured legs, asked to be told 
at least the reason for this new torture. No reply. For two 
whole months every morning the irons, stained with blood, were 
taken off to leave exposed the terrible wounds. Then the sores 
were dressed, to form the beginning of the scab which it was 
proposed to destroy in the evening. And so, indeed, it was. 
When the sun had set the irons were once again screwed to the 
bleeding flesh, and the scab formed during the day served only by 
its cracks to render all the keener the pain which banished sleep.” 
The picture of the kenneled Dreyfus is completed by M. Louis 
Havet, an eminent member of the Institute, who got his facts 
direct from the victim :—“I frequently pictured to myself that 
Dreyfus, when the comparative coolness of evening arrived, 
breathed the sea air while gazing at the stars. I had read that in 
the tropics these are more brilliant, and that all are seen there, 
those of our zone and those of the Antipodes. It seemed to me 
that a man sentenced to imprisonment for life, whom official 
instructions had declared ‘unworthy of any pity ’—for this was 
stated—who heard no more the sound of the human voice, and 
who had just been deprived even of the sight of the waves, 
would, at least, find refuge in the contemplation of the celestial 
luminaries. I imagined him feasting his eyes on their light and 
bringing peace to his mind by launching it into the depths of time 
and space. I was mistaken, for the sky had also been cut off from 
him. Between the cabin and the palisade there was a space of 40 
centimétres (15in.). I beg you and I beg every reader not to read 
this figure carelessly. Measure 40 centimétres from a wall. Walk 
quite close to the wall, and imagine that there is another wall 
quite close to you on the other side. Turn your head up as if to 
see a ceiling, and picture to yourself the morsel of sky which would 
be perceived through the opening. The palisade intercepted the 
air and the light. This state of things lasted a year. The prisoner 
was then subject to attacks of suffocation, and the doctor required 
something to bedone. Do not fancy that the palisade was widened. 
The cabin was raised so that a little air, a little of the torrid air of 
Guiana could at least enter. As, after all, the patient had not 
been condemned to death, his life was measured out in drops. It 
is now easy to understand why Mme. Dreyfus, in defiance of the 
law, was debarred from joining her husband. She would have 
written home to France, and questions would have been asked in 
Parliament.” 
63* 
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Nothing shows the cannibal spirit which has 
MorAu Torture. developed in France during the Dreyfus case than 
the recent remark of a great French lady, who is 
reputed to be as devout as she is fashionable :—“I hope Dreyfus is 
innocent that he may suffer a thousand times the more.” But if 
this fair savage is not satisfied with the physical tortures inflicted on 
the victim during several years, may she not be appeased by his 
moral sufferings? The one and only thing that sustained him, 
apart from the consciousness of his innocence, was the know- 
ledge that his family stood by him and believed in him, as shown 
by their affectionate and devoted letters. As the home mail 
evidently gave him pleasure, his tormenters decided in the first 
place to withhold the originals, so he was only allowed to see 
copies—probably garbled—of his wife’s letters. Then for a long 
time they were suppressed altogether. When driven by this 
apparent neglect to the borders of despair, one of his custodians 
whispered to him, “Your family has abandoned you,” Madame 
Dreyfus being told on her side that her husband refused to write 
to her. On the culminating outrage we abstain from any com- 
ment, but these are the simple facts. After Dreyfus had been 
two years on the Devil’s Island, he was one day handed a telegram 
bearing the official imprint of the Colonial Office, which he opened 
feverishly, thinking it might contain the news of his rehabilitation, 
which he had demanded without ceasing. It merely contained the 
lying announcement that his wife had given birth to a child of 
which he could not possibly be the father. He refused to commit 
suicide so a characteristic plot was hatched to assassinate him, a 
pretended night rescue being organized by one of the warders in 
the hope that Dreyfus would walk into the trap. In accordance 
with this scheme he was suddenly awakened by a gun being fired 
close to his hut, and starting up from his bed found his sentry’s 
revolver at his head. “ What’s the matter ?” he asked, and getting 
no answer he suspected something, so lay still, to the disgust of 
his persecutors, who, while possessed of every refinement of craft 
and cruelty, always lacked the courage requisite to commit a 
straightforward murder. One cannot help speculating as to the 
feelings of the Pope since the recent shocking revelations. For it 
must not be forgotten that when the outlook was darkest Madame 
Dreyfus directly appealed to his Holiness on behalf of her husband 
and in the name of humanity, but there was not snfficient Christian 
charity in the Vatican to even acknowledge her appeal. She was 
only a Jewess. 
When we last went to press Captain Dreyfus was 
oe ae returning to France in a very slow, third-class 
cruiser, the Sfax. Her want of speed gave 
further opportunities for journalistic rumours of the prisoner's 
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death. Happily, they proved to be groundless. Captain Dreyfus 
was smuggled on shore at dead of night, on June 30th, at an 
obscure place called Port Haliguen, on the peninsula of Quiberon, 
under the windows of M. Henry Céard, the author. The episode 
is so thoroughly in keeping with the rest of the affaire that we 
cannot resist reproducing this eye-witness’ account of it :— 


‘Dreyfus landed during the night under my windows at Port Haliguen, 
Quiberon, His arrival did not surprise us, for at six o’clock last evening some 
fishermen who had come in from the open sea brought news that they had en- 
countered the Sfaz. Immediately the entire population, about 150 persons, went 
down to the quay. Anhour—two hours—went by. The Sfax did not arrive, At 
nine o’clock a closed barouche, drawn by two white horses, stopped in front of the 
harbour. M, Viguié, the Head of the Detective Department, alighted. At the 
same time there appeared from the village a company of the 116th Regiment of 
the Line, which had come from the fort of Penthiévre, and numerous gendarmes, 
who cleared the quay. The weather was terrible. The wind was blowing a gale, 
and a heavy rain was falling, while the night became darker and darker, and 
behind the line of the soldiers the populace became tired of waiting. Eleven 
o’clock struck, then midnight. We still heard nothing but the whistle of the 
wind, and beheld no gleam on the sea. The most intrepid inhabitants left the 
spot. Finally, in front of the sea there was no one but the troops, waiting silently 
in the rain for the end of their task. At 1.45 a small boat appears. The men 
bring the boat to land. Dreyfus is in their midst, By the light of a beacon I see 
him, clad in a waterproof and wearing a soft felt hat, He leaves the boat, and 
between two gendarmes climbs slowly, and with a tired air, the steps leading up 
the quay to the barouche brought by M. Viguié. He gets in, and the troops sur- 
round the carriage, which moves off, the horses walking, towards the Quiberon 
Station, a short distance from Port Haliguen.” 


From Quiberon he was immediately put into a special train, pro- 
digious precautions being taken throughout the journey, all the 
details of which had been carefully secreted from an enraged public. 
The train was stopped at a level crossing two miles from Rennes, 
where the Prefect was in readiness with four carriages. Into the 
first of these got Captain Dreyfus accompanied by two gendarmes 
and an officer, while an escort of mounted gendarmes surrounded 
“the second carriage rather than the first in order to mislead the 
public.” In this strange fashion Captain Dreyfus drove into 
Rennes at 6 a.m. on the morning of Saturday, Ist July. He was 
lodged in the military prison, and the official world breathed 
freely again. Those who have seen the unconquerable martyr 
naturally find him aged and somewhat broken in health by treat- 
ment that would have killed any other man, but his mind is clear, 
vigorous, and alert. Maitre Demange, his counsel in 1894, and 
Maitre Labori, who had never seen him, were equally surprised and 
delighted at his mental and moral condition. At their first inter- 
view they found him entirely ignorant of the extraordinary de- 
velopments of his case, as he had been systematically kept in the 
dark as to the exertions of his family so that he might think him- 
self deserted. He, therefore, returned to France, believing that he 
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had obtained Revision by his appeals to Faure and Boisdeffre, and 
one of his last acts on the Sfax was to write a letter of heartfelt 
thanks to the latter ! 


It is assumed in this country that there has been 
a great revulsion of feeling in France, and that 
a generous and high-minded people are indignant 
at having been basely duped; that they are only waiting for his 
acquittal by the new Court-Martial at Rennes to make reparation 
to Captain Dreyfus for the outrages inflicted upon him, and to 
mete out stern justice to the real criminals, &c. All of this would 
be very beautiful if it had any foundation in fact. We fear, how- 
ever, that ir his fate were decided by a plebiscite to-morrow, 
Dreyfus would return to the Devil’s Island if he were not shot. 
The French have never possessed a sense of justice, and though 
supposed to be generous they have as a people shown none in this 
case. Dreyfus is far more hated at this moment, now that his 
innocence is manifest, than when he was popularly supposed to be 
guilty. In fact, to the mass of the French, especially those who 
claim to be comme il faut, he is almost as odious as Colonel 
Picquart. It is not thought that either of these brilliant officers 
will ever be able to return to the army they adorned, and their 
safety must be a matter of concern to their friends so long as they 
remain in France. All one can say of the coming Court-Martial 
is, that if it acts unlike all the other Court-Martials that have 
figured in this case, and keeps within legal and judicial limits, it is 
impossible for Dreyfus to be convicted, seeing that he is innocent. 
If,on the other hand, it follows precedents, he will be convicted 
simply because he is innocent. The French Government have 
felt constrained to publicly remind the Court-Martial of its 
precise function, which is to try the accused on the charge 
formulated by the Cowr de Cassation, viz., of having delivered 
to a foreign Power the documents enumerated in the bordereau 
written by Esterhazy. Should the court observe these instruc- 
tions and Dreyfus is acquitted, his enemies will continue to say 
that he was really guilty of treason in some other form. If, on 
the other hand, the Court disregards the instructions and re-opens 
the whole case, a succession of perjurers such as Mercier, Boisdeffre, 
Gonse, Billot, Zurlinden, Cavaignac, Xc., will come forward to swear 
that Dreyfus is guilty, but that for “reasons of State” they cannot 
| produce any proofs. In that case the accused would be condemned 
according to the recognized code of French military justice, which 
| was thus lately interpreted by General Bailloud who is on the staff 

of the President of the Republic :—“ If Mercier said ‘on my honour 

as a soldier I swear that Dreyfus is guilty, all soldiers would con- 


THE ISSUES AT 
RENNES, 
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demn him.”* The Government are clearly anxious as to the issue 
at Rennes, and they may feel it necessary to make a compact with 
the Devil to prevent a miscarriage of justice by intimating to 
the chief criminals, Mercier, Boisdeffre, Gonse, &c., that they 
will not be arraigned in any event. The “honour of the army” 
would then, perhaps, permit an innocent man to be acquitted. 


The Dreyfus atrocity has at last been relieved by 

BEAUREPAIRE. a first-rate joke perpetrated at the expense of 
the unspeakable Quesnay de Beaurepaire, who, 

until the other day, was the leading civil judge in France and a 
likely member of any international arbitration tribunal. As there 
has never been any case against Dreyfus except that concocted by 
perjurers and forgers, M. de Beaurepaire had the happy thought of 
advertising in the press for “proofs of the traitor’s guilt,” and he 
shortly announced that he had obtained some which none could 
dispute and which would be a veritable cowp de mussue for the 
Dreyfusards. His partisans were exultant, but not for long, as it 
turned out that the egregious one had been fooled by a practical 
joker, whose ruse was completely justified by its success. It 
appears that, indignant at the grotesque campaign against justice 
carried on in the Echo de Paris by the quondam Judge, a clever 
pedlar of the Quartier Latin, who adopted the nom de guerre of 
“ Karl,” resolved to make Beaurepaire ridiculous, which proved to 
be a ridiculously easy task. In pursuance of this project “ Karl” 
called upon Beaurepaire at his private house on June 25th, refusing 
to divulge his identity, but declaring that he possessed indubitable 
proofs of Captain Dreyfus’ guilt in his own handwriting, to wit : 
(1) an annotated time-table of the third day of mobilization for the 
Nancy district; (2) an annotated cycling map of the road from 
Nancy to Metz; (3) a letter from a distinguished personage with 
an unrevealable name. These conclusive documents were at Basle, 
whence Karl proposed that Beaurepaire should go and fetch 
them; but ultimately it was arranged that Karl should make 
the journey, the expense (250 francs) being defrayed by the 
late President of the Civil Chamber of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. Karl was also furnished with a safe address where he 
could write to his victim. ‘Then he went off into the country for a 
holiday, staying with a friend and his wife, to whom he confided his 
little plot. These friends thoroughly entered into the fun of the 
thing, and the wife undertook to play the part of a dame voilée. 
Karl then wrote a letter to Beaurepaire, asking for another 


* The following were General Bailloud’s words :— 
‘* Mereiey dira: ‘Sur mon honnewr de scldat, je jure que Dreyfus est 
§ rgupable”’ et lc-dessus, tous les soldats condamneront.’” 
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300 francs in order to procure the third of the three documents, 
and informing him that the bearer would call for this sum. 
This letter was brought by the dame voilée to 26, Rue de 
Lubeck, the agreed address. She was very warmly welcomed by the 
Judge, who subsequently handed in this reply to Karl's letter :—“ I 
have received Karl’s letter. Let him lose no time, for we are 
counting the days. I send him 200 francs in addition to what we 
agreed upon for the expenses of his journey. If he brings back 
what he has promised—that is to say, the sans réplique—I will 
immediately appeal to my friends, who are already informed, and 
he shall have a fine reward.” (Signed “The man on whoin Karl 
called twice.”) “Speedy return, but no letters as far as possible.” 


The fun now waxed fast and furious. Karl wrote 

“Karu.” — to his dupe saying that he had decided to return 
from his quest by Stuttgart instead of Geneva, so 

as to get other documents of capital importance, thence he would 
go to Brussels to get the originals photographed. He suggested 
that it would be prudent to deposit the originals in a safe place, 
and proposed to carry the photographs in his shoes, “ which were 
specially made for this sort of thing.” He dared not return direct 
from Brussels to Paris, so would travel via Luxembourg and 
Méziéres, changing trains at Soissons, and arriving at Saint Denis 
on Monday at 3.8 pm. He begged M. de Beaurepaire to send 
someone there who would recognize him by his clean-shaven face, 
fair wig, gold-rimmed spectacles, rough overcoat, English cap, 
grey trousers, and yellow shoes. “The man,” added Karl, “ will 
call me by name, ‘ Karl,’ and give me a sealed message from you. 
I will give him what I bring with me, and we shall each return to 
Paris as we may choose. I send you this letter by the person 
whom you know, who leaves to-night at 11.45, and will reach Paris 
to-morrow at 5.50. She will immediately bring back your 


reply. . . . Kindly enclose in your reply a further sum for 
travelling expenses of at least 300f. I have spent up to now just 
1,383% . . .” According to the programme the dame voilée 


again called at 26, Rue de Lubeck, where she received a letter 
in the well-known handwriting of Beaurepaire containing the 
following passage:—“I urgently beg you bring me the original 
documents, leaving the photographs in a safe place. Bring 
the d-cnments to Paris to my house, or to the neutral house 
where you sent your messenger, or to a carriage, which is a good 
plan, for I can wait for you anywhere you likein a closed cab. We 
can talk as we pass through the outer boulevards; you will give 
me the papers, and we shall part at the door of a house with a 
dvuble entrance. It is all but impossible to arrange, as you 
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propose, a meeting at a railway station, for I cannot go myself, 
being too well known, and I have no safe person to send. Why do 
you not leave the train at some station like Courcelles, for 
instance? I would wait for you in a closed carriage with my arm 
carelessly protruding from the window. This would be very safe.” 
Having attained his object of proving Beaurepaire to be an 
idiot, Karl, albeit a poor man, sent him back the 750f. 
with excuses for his frivolity, adding, “But I am convinced of 
this—a tout nalade il faut un médecin.” He then related the 
whole episode in the columns of the Figaro, producing in support 
of it the various letters. In any other country that would be the 
end of this maniac ; but the French appear tothave lost their sense 
of humour as well as their humanity, so M. de Beaurépaire is still 
taken sufficiently serious to make him a “factor” in the affaire. 
Still, “ Karl” is to be heartily congratulated on his performance. 


In home affairs the only noteworthy episode is 

bat bag: jeenees oF the severe check sustained by the movement for 
~ converting women into politicians. An amend- 

ment to the London Government Bill making women eligible for 
the office of alderman or councillor in the new municipalities had 
been carried in the House of Commons. When the measure reached 
the House of Lords, Lord Dunraven moved a hostile amendment 
on this particular clause, pointing out that if it became law as it 
stood its principle must eventually and logically be extended to all 
the municipal councils in the country, and that a subject of such 
gravity should have been submitted to Parliament by a separate 
Bill or resolution. Lord Salisbury, in defending the clause, stated 
that the House of Commons had merely given women the same 
access to the new councils which they at present enjoyed to the 
London vestries, and that it would be unreasonable owing to a mere 
change of name to subject them to a Parliamentary condemnation 
without any proof that they had been unworthy of their trust. 
Moreover, the new councils would have to consider such questions 
as the housing of the working classes, with which women are 
peculiarly fitted to deal. The Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury), on 
the other hand, declared that “the question at issue was not less 
momentous than this, whether or not for all purposes and in 
respect of all political power, distinction of sex and disqualification 
of sex should be maintained.” The Bill was but a step in the 
direction of conferring the Parliamentary franchise, and to this he 
was altogether opposed. Therefore he felt constrained to vote 
against the Prime Minister for the first time since he had entered 
the House of Lords. Lord Kimberley asserted that it would be 
contrary to practice and to ordinary justice to deprive women of a 
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privilege they already possessed, and that no supporter of the 
clause was in the least committed to woman suffrage. The Duke 
of Devonshire, on the other hand, held that if women were allowed 
to sit in town councils the claim would be advanced that they should 
sitin Parliament. The Archbishop of York and Lord Londonderry 
followed Lord Salisbury, while the Duke of Northumberland urged 
that the House of Commons should have a further opportunity of 
considering the matter. After this remarkable divergence of opinion 
came the division, for which there had been strenuous whipping, 
Lord Dunraven’s amendment being carried by the overwhelming 
majority of 182—68, or nearly three to one. 


There was considerable interest as to the attitude 

See to be adopted towards this very important Lords’ 
Commons. ataendment by the House of Commons, which, 
though an elected assembly has steadily misrepre- 

sented public opinion with regard to Woman Suffrage. Would 
the “ popular” assembly take up the gauntlet thrown down by the 
“ hereditary anomaly,” or would it meekly submit to the better 
judgment of the Peers? In either case the latter stood to score, 
Mr. Courtney brought the matter to an issue (July 6th) by pro- 
posing what he termed a “compromise,” viz., that women should 
be eligible as elected councillors, but not as nominated aldermen. 
Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the House—who has unfortunately lent 
his great authority to one mischievous agitation—took a very reason- 
able view of the position, declaring that the immediate question was 
“ whether it was in the interests of the Bill that we are desirous of 
passing that we should enter into a contest with the Upper House 
on this'question,” adding that “the Goverment are unanimously 
of opinion that it is not in the interests of the Bill.” The usual 
occupants of the Front Opposition Bench had discreetly absented 
themselves from an awkward debate, so the assault on the Lords’ 
position was conducted by Mr. Dillon, Mr. Birrell, whose birrelling 
was somewhat below its usual standard, Mr. Lough, and Mr. C. P. 
Scott. The Peers found a most unexpected champion in Mr. 
Labouchere, who affirmed that “this special proposal was the most 
absurd of any of the proposals in regard to women that he had yet 
heard discussed in that House. It was absolutely proposed to 
allow women to sit on these august municipalities, although they 
positively had not a vote,” for only married women with property 
could vote, while ex hypothesi all married women would be 
eligible. Mr. Labouchere complimented the House of Lords on 
itheir “ most becoming attitude” towards the Hoyse of Commons, 
whose real mind they had accurately interpreted. The motion 
“that the House do agree with the Lords in the said amendment ” 


<= 0f 
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was subsequently carried by the substantial majority of sixty-nine 
(2483—174). 


Tne Exp or Lt would not be easy to exaggerate the service 
Woman rendered by the House ot Lords in overruling 
SUFFRAGE. the House of Commons on this question. As Mr. - 

Labouchere pointed out, the scheme to get women on to the town 
councils is simply a stage in the general scheme to place women 
on the same political footing as men. As there are a large majority 
of women in this country, the political equality of the sexes would, 
in the natural course of events, inevitably involve the submerging 
of the smaller sex by the larger one; or, in other words, the 
transfer of the government of the British Empire from male to 
female hands. Politicians are, on the whole, a feeble folk, and 
they have allowed themselves to be absurdly bullied on this ques- 
tion. Many are doubtless prepared to swallow insidious little doses 
of woman suffrage, but we do not for a moment believe that they 
are such noodles as to abdicate their political position at the bidding 
of a handful of strong-minded ladies, who are not even supported 
by their own sex. Now that the Peers have given a strong and 
successful lead, it may be hoped that Members of the House of 
Commons will pluck up the requisite courage to resist the coercion 
of the Woman Suffrage societies at the next General Election. The 
movement is utterly dead in every other great country, and only 
lingers in a few Australian colonies, which, owing to their distance 
from external dangers, can afford to play political pranks, and in 
two or three far Western States, which have an inappreciable in- 
fluence on national policy. Great Britain is, perhaps, the last 
country that can emulate their example. She has to compete 
with nations whose governments rest on a male basis, and she 
simply cannot afford to entrust her destinies to aspiring females. 
Distinguished Conservatives have associated themselves with the 
Woman Sufirage movement in all sincerity and good faith 
when times were much quieter, but they cannot seriously 
continue to give it their support in the greatly changed cir- 
cumstances of to-day, when we are menaced from almost every 
quarter. To have knocked both Home Rule and Woman Suffrage 
on the head in the same decade is no mean achievement for the 
“doomed” branch of the Legislature. It would, indeed, be difli- 
cult to say which is the more valuable of these two services. 


We must not omit to note July 17th, 1899, which 
is not only an important date in the history of 
Japan, but also in that of the rest of the civilized world. As the 
result of negotiations, extending over seventeen years, her revised 
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treaties with the leading European nations came into force on that 
day. These sweep away the consular jurisdictions, and Japan hence- 
forwardassumes full civil and criminal jurisdiction over all foreigners. 
In other words, she casts off the large vestige of tutelage to the 
Western world and acquires the status of a full-blown Power. 


. While Japanese courts are to be allowed to administer Japanese 


justice to European citizens, the Japanese undertake to throw open » 
their country to foreigners, who will be free to travel and trade 
without let or hindrance, and it is affirmed that under the new 
régime, while the security of European life and property will not 
be impaired, commercial opportunities will be abundantly in- 
creased. The croakers we have always with us, but as it was a 
practical impossibility to keep a great nation such as Japan any 
longer in leading-strings we do not feel concerned to argue with 
them. It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to express the hope, now that 
Great Britain has agreed to treat Japan as an equal, that British 
writers will drop their offensive habit of describing the Japanese 
as “pagans.” It hurts their feelings without relieving ours. 
Politically it is unwise, as it excites two peoples against one another 
who have common interests. 


“The Committee appointed to enquire into the 

= Sear Indian Currency” has not lost very much time, 
aaa "judged by latter-day standards, in getting out its 
Report. And,as might be expected, the Report is rather brief 
and not elaborate. Blue-Books of evidence have appeared during 
the course of the enquiry, which was conducted in forty-three 
meetings ; and some of the forty-nine witnesses tendered statistical 
and other evidence of great interest. But the Report was desired as 
soon as possible, and has come; nor are the contents other than 
what was expected. For it must be remembered that this Com- 
mittee of Enquiry was appointed virtually under an instruction 
which dominated its scope, though its scope was nominally wide ; 
and the purpose of its appointment dominated also its constitu- 
tion. We need not recall the angry language which the Governor 
of the Bank of England and others found themselves constrained 
to employ towards Lord George Hamilton when the Committee 
was set agoing; but we shall miss, more or less, the true purport 
and proportion of the findings if we do not keep in mind that they 
are not, and perhaps do not in any profound sense pretend to be, 
the outcome of an absolutely unrestricted enquiry. The Indian 
Government made certain proposals in 1898, which had for their 
object the consummation of the policy of 1893; and that policy 
of 1893—the closing of the Indian mints to free coinage of silver— 
“had for its declared object the establishment of a gold standard 
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in India.” The present Committee were invited “to consider 
whether this object could best be attained by the specific measures 
proposed by the Government of India or otherwise” (in 1898). 
And then follow words indicating the scope of the enquiry. Such 
is the account given by the Committee of the task they were set; 
and they understood. Understanding also on our part, we may 
leave on one side the sketchy and somewhat partial historical 
introduction to the Report, and most of its economical reasonings 
bearing on the alternatives to a gold standard, also the controversy 
about the ratio and about the effect of changes in relative value of 
currencies upon industries in the countries concerned. We may 
leave these on one side, although interesting matter is to be found 
in the Report (especially in the separate remarks of the two who 
dissented on the ratio); because on the one hand there is nothing 


new in them, and on the other hand they are not really relevant to 
the narrowed issue. 


What has the Indian Government to thank its 

A -eenesgaa Committee for? Not much, we think. The Com- 
mittee find a certain state of things existing in 

India at the opening of 1898, when the Indian Government 
formulated its proposals. After some years of closed mints, the 
artificially enhanced rupee had settled up near the desired rate of 
ls. 4d., and the Indian Government announced its readiness 
(Acts II. and VIII. of 1898) to supply rupee currency for gold in 
London at that rate, plus 3% of 1d. per rupee for cost of trans- 
mitting the gold to India. “No gold,” remarks the report 
laconically, “has been tendered under the provisions of these 
Acts.” The net was surely spread in vain in the sight of the birds; 
for the Indian Government did not, because they could not, under- 
take to supply gold again at a named rate for Indian currency. A 
point had been reached, but it was too low. Until gold either were 
forced into India by sheer violence (as borrowing) or by sheer pre- 
ponderance of her exports, or even induced to come on at least 
the guarantee that it could be brought out again, the gold standard 
could not begin to become effective. Hence the proposals of the 
Indian Government, which aimed at screwing the position up to 
the point at which gold would come. What was the principle of 
the proposals? Violence, and nothing more. Great preponderance 
of exports could only be prayed for and prophesied ; engagements 
to give gold back once obtained were, of all things, the most to be 
avoided. Two-fold violence might compass the end. £5,000,000 
should be borrowed at’once and brought to India in sovereigns, and 
further millions up to £20,000,000 should be taken if required. To 
long-suffering London and the fancy-free Bank of England, such 
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requirements would be a mere bagatelle. But more splendid 
violence was in contemplation. If the abduction of so much gold 
failed to bring the rupee up to 1s. 4d. and above, 200 millions of 
rupees should be melted down and sold as bullion for other rupees 
—to wit, for some 120 millions of other rupees—the borrowed 
gold making up for the 80 millions of rupees lost. From 
this scheme the Committee started aside like a broken bows 
They would have none of it, and said so in somewhat plain terms. 
They were able, indeed, to let the Indian Government down 
gently by suggesting that its recommendations might not have 
taken that precise form if it could have foreseen the course of 
events in the past year; they even accept the Indian Government’s 
assurance that, under the circumstances, rupees would not have 
been so cavalierly treated, though the power to treat them so had 
existed. Separately and collectively, the proposals are dismissed. 
Contraction of currency may or may not have been the chief 
means of advancing to the 1s, 4d. rupee, and may or may not be 
the chief means to pursue the final attainment thereof (the 
Committee, differing with the Indian Government, give some 
doubtful argumentation on this point); but contraction must not 
be engineered in such crude and brutal ways. It was necessary to 
get on somehow, beyond the point reached in the spring of 1898; 
the Indian Government were right there; but, say the Committee, 
fortunate circumstances have brought us further on—have brought 
us about to that point which the Indian Government hoped to 
reach by its proposed methods. 


We are now at the core of the Report (Section 

Deste tes, VP. 48). The proposals of the Indian Govern- 
ment aimed at maturing the position for the gold 

standard ; they aimed, or at least went, no further. On the crucial 
point, how gold was to be let out after being got in, nothing was 
said; until some gold should have come in, no promises were made 
as to letting it go again. But the Committee of Enquiry have 
already (Section III, p. 35) emphasized the importance of the 
principle that money should be able to flow out of a country with- 
out depreciation as well as to flow in when required. Now, there- 
fore, they turn upon the Indian Government with these rather 
searching words :—“It is of greater practical importance at the 
present time to consider what steps the Government of India con- 
templated taking when, by their methods, that state of things had 
been established which is in actual operation to-day.” They do 
not find, it hardly needs be said, any answer to that. The Indian 
Government had not got so far as that—was glad that such an 
awkward problem could be postponed yet for a while. Nothing 
about paying out any gold against rupees or paper currency ; only 
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a beautifully one-sided notion that “the only state of things which 
can be called a thoroughly satisfactory attainment (!) of a 
gold standard is one in which the gold coins which represent our 
standard are those also which are good for payments in England.” 
From these words the Committee draw the inference that the 
Government of India favour, as a matter of principle, a gold 
currency as the accompaniment of a gold standard. Once vis-d- 
vis with this question, which confronts them on the threshold of 
their real enquiry, they develope their plan clearly and strongly, 
so far as it goes, in what strikes us as the best part of the Report 
—subject to a serious doubt whether they do not under-estimate 
the danger of hoarding. Mr. Lesley Probyn’s large gold note and 
bullion scheme is rejected; Mr. Lindsay’s sterling and rupee draft 
exchange standard system is also dismissed. A visible gold 
currency of sovereigns, with mints open to unrestricted coinage 
thereof, is adopted as the only proper basis for the new condition 
of things, under which there is to be a free inflow and outflow of 
gold. After the strongest, the weakest. It is right, but it is also 
easy, to say that sovereigns ought to circulate in India if there is 
a gold standard. Yet sovereigns will not circulate unless the con- 
ditions of the gold standard permit it; they would not in Eng- 
land. Circulation of sovereigns may be the flower of our gold 
standard, but it is not the root ; and no full-weight gold coins will 
circulate in a country where there is any appreciable and frequently 
recurring premium on gold. The root may or may not bear the 
flower; but you cannot have the flower without the root. 


. When the Committee come to the two great 
WEAENESS OF yemaining questions—viz., convertibility, which 
affects all standards essentially, and the position 

of the silver rupee, which affects the Indian standard accidentally 
but gravely—they reveal a weakness ; misgivings and headshakings 
cannot fail to follow their paragraphs in Section VI. Silver rupees 
are to remain what they are now, in amount and in privilege of 
unlimited legal tender. Not their right of unlimited legal tender, 
but the amount of silver rupees existing, constitutes the danger, as 
the Committee quite rightly point out. But they go on to say that 
if the United States and France can maintain at parity with gold 
large silver currencies with unlimited right of legal tender (the 
legacy of mints open to free coinage of silver), why should not 
India do the same’? “We do not doubt that it is, in theory, 
possible to attain the same result in India as in France and 
the United States of America by limitation of the quantity 
of the rupee currency” (sc, by keeping the mints closed to 
silver). Observe, that this belief is based only on the 
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experience of the last few years, and that the limitation of 
the rupee currency by keeping the mints closed to silver is 
(rather inconsistently with previous remarks on contraction) the 
only thing which is mentioned or treated by the Committee at all, 
when India’s power of keeping depreciated silver money at parity 
with gold is compared with that of the United States or 
France. The United States have resources which in volume 
and variety far exceed those of India, have enormous 
expansive power, with very rapidly growing exports, no 
external debt, and a proved power of establishing phenomenal 
preponderances of commercial credits over commercial debts ; 
also they have a good store of gold, and, in the Western States, a 
population who like to have gold in their pockets as well as in 
their reserves. Yet the United States have been in difficulties 
about their gold standard more than once or twice, when their 
exports have fallen off seriously for the time in volume or money- 
value ; and they may even be in difficulties again. France is a rich 
and thrifty country, with established wealth of resource and very 
steady exports, and has the advantage over the United States in 
accumulated wealth, being what is called a “ creditor country,” like 
England, with large investments in other countries, the increase 
and interest of which help to keep international balances in her 
favour, or, if against her, easily controllable. None of these 
things are taken into account by the Report. Can India, with her 
external gold debt and home charges drain, and her liability to 
sudden great failure of exports by drought, interruption of indus- 
tries by plague and famine, and increase of expenditure by wars, 
be safely matched with the United States and France for power to 


attract gold and command its parity continuously with masses of 
semi-fiat money ? 


Finally, what do the Committee say on the crucial 
point of giving gold for other currency? Prac- 
tically nothing, except that the Indian Government must find 
some way of doing it satisfactorily. We imagine that the Indian 
Government like this part of the Report least of all; that they do 
not relish the convertibility problem, about which the fiercest light 
of criticism will beat,—even if they were not hoping, silently, that 
some deus ex machina would appear to deliver them from the 
imminent duty. Certainly they have some kind of right to com- 
plain of the Committee for giving them so little guidance as to the 
way in which the problem can be actually tackled. “You must 
not undertake to give gold for rupees without limit,” say the Com- 
mittee, “ but you must make your gold reserve freely available for 
foreign remittances whenever the exchange falls below specie 
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point; you must make it available under such conditions as the 
circumstances of the time may render desirable. You might remit 
gold on occasions, instead of selling so much Council-bill rupee 
money in London; and when you have accumulated a sufficient 
gold reserve, and so long as gold is available in your Treasury, you 
might discharge your obligations in India in gold, instead of in 
rupees.” Which is comfortable advice, but somewhat cautious in its 
terms. Meanwhile, it is impressed upon us that India is a country 
of “ seasonal trade,” that is, that she wants money in large quantities 
at certain times of the year and then ceases to want it. Hence the 
need of a stable exchange, so that capital can retire quickly without 
loss when it has done its work. It follows that in India stability of 
exchange, with small divergence of specie points, is peculiarly 
necessary. The Indian Government is told to arrange convertibility 
somehow (to satisfy requirements that are expected to be large and 
rather sudden) without committing itself to too much; and 
mention is again made of France and the United States. (Why 
the United States in this connection?) What will an intending 
remitter of money to India think about this Report? He must have 
a good deal of faith if he feels sure that peace will be attained on 
the basis of the sovereign and the 1s. 4d. gold parity rupee. And if 
he is not entirely satisfied with the contents of the main Report he 
will scarcely be reassured by reading the supplemental or minority 
reports, especially that upon the ratio. He will hardly be able to 
avoid the conclusion that by no means all the Commissioners are 
happy about the gold standard which they recommend. He will 
regard it, probably, as a good thing that the Indian Government is 
told to set up a gold standard with a gold currency, without 
borrowing gold and without destroying silver rupees, and to 
make it as fair and square and as good in working as that of 
France. But he will wait with some curiosity and anxiety to see 
how the Indian Government will set about this task, and what the 
next period of years will bring forth. In the City of London there 
is considerable merriment at the expense both of the Committee 
and the Indian Government, while the leading monometallist 
periodical declares that the latter will not obtain the requisite gold 
to make a gold reserve. Those who are responsible for the policy 
of forcing a gold standard upon an Asian community of 300,000,000 
people’are likely to look very foolish during the process. We hope 
for Mr. Clinton Dawkins’ sake, that the rumour announcing his 
resignation as Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council is 
correct. He will be well out of what promises to be a fiasco. 
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THE RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 


THE interchange of friendly telegrams between the Kaiser and 
President Loubet, which seems to have come as a great surprise to 
most English journals, has in no way startled the diplomatic 
world. 

For weeks before July 6th it was known in well-informed circles 
in Berlin and Paris that arrangements were being quietly made 
by the French Government to give the Kaiser his much-desired 
opportunity. It was known that his telegram of congratulation 
on visiting the Jphigénie would elicit a cordial response from the 
President. Opinion, as I shall presently show, had been carefully 
educated both in France and Germany for the event. And when 
the time came the /phigénie naturally steamed to Bergen, and the 
Hohenzollern—quite by chance, of course—also arrived in that 
port; the Kaiser was invited on board the French training-ship ; 
the German Imperial standard was hoisted above the tricolour of 
France; the French cadets cheered to the echo the gracious con- 
descension of the traditional enemy of their country; and Presi- 
dent Loubet’s heart was “deeply moved” by William II.’s kind- 
ness. Thus, with the touch of melodrama, which the Kaiser loves, 
occurred the most important political event of 1899. 

What does it mean? Wherein does its importance consist? To 
answer these questions it is necessary to survey briefly the political 
relations of the two Powers concerned. 

Those who have watched German diplomacy closely since 1866 
are perfectly well aware of two facts. The first is that Germany 
sought to remove from her path by force the obstacles to her Con- 
tinental development in the shape of Austria and France. The 
second is that when she had beaten these two Powers, she en- 
deavoured to keep them from alliance with Russia, to win them 
over to her side, and to obtain from them their own voluntary 
ratification of the conditions which her victories had imposed 
upon them. Austria was to be brought to regard the treaty of 
Nikolsburg as a permanent settlement; France to acknowledge 
the treaty of Frankfurt as something which, like the law of the 
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Medes and the Persians, changes and alters not. In the case of 
Austria success was very rapidly achieved. In the case of France 
the desire for revenge and resentment at the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine have postponed the reconciliation for nearly thirty years, 
But it is near at hand at last. 

The fact that, as her statesmen declare, Germany has obtained 
all that she wants upon the Continent, and that she no longer 
looks—or affects no longer to look—for any advance of her 
frontiers upon the mainland of Europe has naturally turned the 
attention of her rulers and people to the sea, to trade, and to 
colonial expansion. Fifty years ago Cavour, with one of those 
wonderful flashes of foresight which illuminate the darkness of 
the future as with the beam of a search-light, predicted that a 
united Germany would arise to disturb the European equilibrium, 
and that the new State would aim at becoming a naval power to 
combat and rival England upon the seas. It is because she seeks 
to turn her expansive energies—which are tremendous—in this 
direction, that she has striven to obtain an understanding with 
France, and thus to form a Continental league of the kind sug- 
gested nearly two years ago by Count Goluchowski. She then will 
be able to concentrate her whole attention upon the “world 
policy” which her Emperor and her younger statesmen so con- 
sistently and so earnestly advocate. 

Some insight into the ideas fermenting in the minds of her 
governing class is afforded by a curious sentence in the Universal 
History of Count Yorck von Wartenburg, a very capable and well- 
informed writer. There are, he says, only four Great Powers in 
in the world. One is the United States; another is England; the 
third is Russia; and the fourth is Centrul Europe under the 
hegemony of Germany. In this connection the, at first sight, 
almost unintelligible policy of the Kaiser towards the United 
States acquires a new significance. _What, asks the puzzled by- 
stander, had he to gain by unnecessarily quarrelling with a State of 
such gigantic strength? The answer is that he wished to assume 
the position of the champion of Europe against the transmarine 
Powers. To the Continent the United States before 1898 appeared 
like some huge and drowsy monster, which spent all its energy in nib- 
bling the lion’s tail during its rare moments of wakefulness. No one 
objected much to this. But when the beast shook itself and planted 
one paw on the Spanish possessions in the West Indies and another 
on the Philippines, it became an object’of real terror to European 
statesmen. With this newly-acquired aggressiveness there was no 
knowing whom it would attack next. The conditions were all the 
more unnerving inasmuch as England refused to walk into the trap 
laid for her or to turn her navy against the United States, so that 
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the events of 1898 have only served to bring the two transmarine 
Powers together. 

As far back as 1883 Germany made not unsuccessful attempts to 
demonstrate her goodwill to the Ferry Cabinet. Jules Ferry, indeed, 
was openly for a Franco-German rapprochement, and a policy of 
Colonial as opposed to Continental expansion. France tacitly sup- 
ported Germany in the latter's acquisition of the Kamerun, of 
South-West Africa, and of German East Africa. She protested, with 
Germany, against the Anglo- Portuguese treaty of 1884. In the Poli- 
tische Geschichte der Gegenwart for 1884 it was said by a German 
writer : “ The claims of England were irreconcilable with French 
interests. Germany was on the French side, as her colonial interests 
were also opposed by England. England is the enemy of all the 
maritime States of Europe.” 

Speaking in 1887 on the German Army Bill, Bismarck thus out- 
lined the policy of Germany to France :— 

**Not less sincere and energetic have been our attempts, since the war 

with France, to bring about a reconciliation with that country. . . . The 
work of pacification is difficult, because there is a protracted historic quarrel 
between the two, a quarrel which arose over the delimitation of the frontier. 
Is this era of conflict for a frontier with the French people definitely cloned 
to-day, or is it not? Neither you nor I can know. . . . We, on our side, 
have done everything to bring the French people to forget the past. France has 
been able to count upon our aid and our support in every wish except in such as 
might be directed towards the regaining of the Rhine frontier. To that we cannot 
agree, either in Alsace or elsewhere ; but in all other questions we have honestly 
tried to meet French wishes and to please her if we could. We ourselves have no 
cause for attacking France and no intention of doing so.” 

This policy the present Kaiser has steadily pursued. He is 
believed, indeed, to have been ready to join forces with England in 
crushing France during the quarrel over Siam; but that was five 
years ago, when France was more dreaded by Germany, and when 
to have crushed her finally would have been worth the Kaiser’s 
while. With English suppbrt added to the armies of Austria, 
Italy, and Germany, he had no fears. But when England recoiled 
and climbed down he decided that the hour for an entente had 
come. It is notorious that at the time of the Jameson Raid he 
sounded France and Russia as to a joint note directed against this 
country. He received such a rebuff from the former that beyond 
question this fact weighed with Lord Salisbury at the recent 
Fashoda negotiations, making the British Premier far more tender 
of French susceptibilities and far more generous than he might 
otherwise have been. If, finally, he had to be stiff, it was not his 
fault—a policy was forced upon him by people ignorant of what 
had gone before. 

But the Kaiser has realized from the first that the strongest 
political passion in France is dislike of England and envy of her, 
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and that, given time, the desire to reconquer Alsace-Lorraine would 
die. At the Kiel fétes he was studiously polite to the French 
squadron, though his advances were received in the sulkiest 
manner. He co-operated with France and Russia in driving Japan 
out of the Liao-Tung Peninsula, and in “saving” China for par- 
tition amongst her saviours, All through 1895-6 the French 
Government were continually sounded by him as to some arrange- 
ment. In 1897 he seized the occasion of the dreadful fire at the 
charity bazaar in Paris for a handsome donation. The pretorians 
of the “reptile press ” of both countries were set to work to hymn 
the advantages of a rapprochement, nay, an alliance, between France 
and Germany, while the wicked, cold, Machiavellian, selfish schemes 
of Great Britain were denounced with unctuous rectitude by the 
friénds of the appropriator of Kiao-Chau. 

The Fashoda crisis gave a fresh and magnificent opportunity, 
which was seized as soon as the Kaiser discovered that England 
had no intention of forcing a war and destroying France. In his 
speech on foreign relations in the Reichstag, in December, 1898, 
Herr von Biilow made very guarded references to England and 
France, which were read in each country as meaning that Germany 
declined the alliance of the other. Unquestionably this was a 
feeler put forward to ascertain the disposition of France. Rarely, 
if ever, has the German Press been more vitriolic in its diatribes 
against Great Britain than in the past few months. Attempts 
have even been made to break up the close friendship between the 
British and the Russian Royal families, on the beautiful Bis- 
marckian principle—which is nowhere so true as in the field 
of policy, where every Great Power is every other Great Power's 
opponent—that duobus litigantibus gaudet tertius. Efforts in 
another direction have been made to embroil the United States 
and England, and the cost of the ridiculous “ German-American ” 
meetings, which are the laughing-stock of the American Press, 
must really be quite an item in the German Secret Service 
expenditure. It is positively pretended that the unpleasantness 
at Manila was all the invention of British correspondents! Over 
the Samoan affair fresh attempts were made to create ill-will 
between the two kindred races, and though the plot collapsed 
through an incident which will render piquant the memoirs of 
Lord Salisbury—when they are published—the malevolence of the 
Power which poses as our friend was pretty plainly revealed. For 
the fact is that German diplomacy is so diabolically astute that 
it sometimes overreaches itself—with disastrous consequences. 

At the very time of Herr von Biilow’s speech, by a singular co- 
incidence both the French and the German Press set to work dis- 
cussing the question of a 'ranco-German entente. The Kélnische 
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Zeitung put the situation very: concisely :—“ Not till they had 
suffered their recent humiliation-in the Sudan-did our neighbours 
across the Vosges realize that France and Germany have very 
many things in common, and very few conflicting interests. The 
essence of all the French wooing is, ‘Help us against England.’ 
The account of 1870 must first be settled without arriére pensée. 
France must first obliterate Alsace-Lorraine from the bill against 
us, and must unreservedly recognize that there is now no debt of 
land, money, or blood between us. Then, and not till then, shall 
we have a guarantee that we can rely on our partner.” In another 
place the same journal is even more emphatic :—“ The possibility 
of a Franco-German rapprochement can only arise when the word 
Alsace-Lorraine shall have disappeared from the waenny of 
French statesmen.” 

In May last the Deutsche Franzdsische Runschaw, a Munich 
magazine, circularized a number of eminent Germans to ascertain 
their attitude towards an understanding with France. Professor 
Mommsen, notorious as an Anglophobe, replied: “The future of 
our civilization will be based upon a friendly understanding 
between Germany and France.” Herr Schmoller, a well-known 
economist, wrote: “ Both countries have the same enormous and 
vital interest—to combine in order to keep in check the three giant 
Powers Russia, England, and the United States. . . . Is the 
union near at hand? I dare not answer. It is not Germany that 
holds back. Will France forget old grudges and look to her true 
interests, realizing at last who it is that has despoiled her?” Herr 
von Levetzow held that the union of the two was slowly coming 
to pass. There was no German who did not affirm the desirability 
of an alliance with France; and the idea of the Central European 
Confederation, which we have just seen in Count Yorck von 
Wartenburg, is clearly running in everybody’s head. 

In two instances since Fashoda have Germany and France 
worked together. In Asia Minor the French and German 
syndicates, under pressure from their respective Governments, 
have combined for a joint railway advance towards Baghdad. As 
this vetoes the old British Euphrates Valley Railway project, they 
have felt all the more zest in such action. Secondly, at the Peace 
Conference Germany has helped France to sterilize the CUzar’s 
disarmament proposals, and with France has been the leader 
in the campaign against the Dum-Duim bullet—which again had 
as its object the discrediting of Great Britain. Finally, have we 
not seen the appointment of a German to the directorate of the 
Suez Canal Company—an episode the quidnunes of five years ago 
would have pronounced to be “ out of the question.” 

No estimate of the forces at work in Germany to bring about a 
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rapprochement would be correct. which overlooked the personal 
desires and impulses of the Emperor. The “ Reise-Kaiser,” as the 
Germans nickname him, has an almost insane love of travel. He 
passionately longs to prance along the boulevards of Paris, 
acclaimed by the Paris mob. He wants to figure at the Exhibition, 
and to feel that there is no longer one capital in Europe which is 
closed to him. He does not intend as yet to quarrel openly with 
England, but he thinks the Britisher too dull and phlegmatic to 
suspect any mischief in these coquettings with a Power which has 
of late years been almost uniformly hostile to British interests. 

We have, then, these ascertained facts :— 

1. The traditional policy of Germany is to conciliate France and 
detach her alike from England and Russia. 

2. The personal predilections of the Kaiser tend towards such a 
policy. 

3. By common action with France, Germany is striving to show 
that the two States have generally identical interests. 

4. Ultimately a great coalition, to be used first against England 
or the United States, and in the remote future against Russia, is 
aimed at. But Russia will, at first, at any rate, be taken into the 
German firm. 

There is a touch of the fantastic in this policy—but then the 
wise men of 1863-4 saw a good deal more than a mere touch of 
fantasy in the plans of Bismarck. The same wise men laughed 
at the “grandiose ” schemes of Cavour. England, indeed, a country 
where there is no real continuity of policy owing to the accidents 
of party government, is prone to suppose that a definite policy is 
unattainable elsewhere. There could not be a greater mistake. 

We now come to the state of opinion in France. Unquestion- 
ably Fashoda—for I need not go further back—has accentuated a 
great change. There are some good people who, for this reason, 
are telling England that she made a most disastrous mistake in 
alienating France by her show of firmness and by “rattling the 
sabre.” These good people forget that Fashoda is not the cause 
of, but the excuse for, the sudden outburst of French hatred of 
England. To have given way to France would have been far 
more dangerous to British interests than the most frantic “ rattling 
of the sabre.” An Italian statesman, who represents the more 
advanced opinion of his country, told me that all Italy, and indeed 
all Europe, was watching England with extraordinary anxiety, 
Italy was at the bottom friendly to us, but had she seen any sign 
of weakness she would have reached the conclusion that England 
was afraid, useless as a friend and helpless as an enemy, and would 
have straightway drawn closer to France and assisted France in 
realizing Admiral Fournier’s programme of a Mediterranean 
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reserved for the Latin races. A surrender over Fashoda would 
have instantly produced an anti-British coalition in Europe. As 
it is, such a coalition may come about. But this is far less 
dangerous to us than if we were confronted by an actually existing 
coalition. 

France, according to the popular British idea fostered by corre- 
spondents, who ignore the section of the Parisian Press which 
really represents France, and telegraph the opinions of the 
Débats, Rappel, Temps, and other journals, which Frenchmen 
rarely read, is still thirsting for La Revanche. It is a delusion. 
The French peasant is absolutely against war with Germany since 
he knows what invasion means. The whole nation has been dis- 
quieted by the revelation, through the Dreyfus affair, of the utter 
incapacity of the General Staff—which has the duty of preparing 
for war—though it vents its spleen for the disclosure upon the 
unfortunate Captain Dreyfus and the heroic Picquart. The 
General Staff on its part is perfectly aware that France stands no 
chance against Germany. It is also aware that Russia will give no 
help in upsetting the treaty of Frankfurt. French ministers have 
already avowed the intention of ceasing to compete with Germany 
in armaments. Said M. de Freycinet, the then French War 
Minister, on the subject of the German Army Bill :— 


‘* We must resign ourselves to not always competing with Germany’s military 
forces in mere numbers. She has over us a superiority of which we cannot deprive 
her—that of population ; and I should look upon it as sheer madness to take part 
in a sort of steeplechase which would consist in trying with a population repre- 
sented by the figure 2 to obtain the effectives which can only be provided by a 


population represented by the figure 3. We should seek compensations, I 
think, in another direction,” 


The “ other direction” was presently indicated by the hyperboles 
of M. Lockroy, who explained that he, by a wave of his wand, had 
converted the French navy, from a weak, disorganized force into 
an arm able to combat the fleets of Great Britain, in spite of the 
British numerical superiority. And a few weeks later appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes the scheme of invasion, by which it 
was made to appear that the crossing of the channel was as simple 
and easy an affair as the bridging of the Rhine. 

A sort of census of the opinions of eminent Frenchmen was 
taken after Fashoda by the Gaulois. There was much difference 
of opinion, but generally there was a tendency to urge a rap- 
prochement with Germany. The Baron d’Estournelles held that 
“Germany has the same interests as we have, and we must 
recognize that the very existence of Europe is subordinated 
to a pacific and honourable solution for both countries of the 
problem (of arriving at an agreement between France, Russia, and 
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Germany).” M. Leroy-Beaulieu declared the formation of “a solid 
and living federation of the hitherto divided peoples of the 
European continent ” to bean absolute necessity. The Matin, dis- 
cussing a German-French alliance, contended that the time had 
come to make a definite choice between the friendship of England 
and Germany. France could not longer continue the foe of both. 
M. Ernest Daudet, developing this idea in the Gaulois, asserted 
that the idea of a German alliance no longer caused furious 
protests in France :— 


“Tt is the most obvious outcome of the British proceedings in respect to us. It 
is no longer Germany who is the enemy, but England. However, we should 
approve of the French Government maintaining an expectant attitude, for the 
German alliance might have terrible consequences. For example, if England, 
considering herself to be provoked, destroyed our fleet before the alliance could 
take effect, we should cease to be a factor in the European concert, The running 
of such a risk deserves some compensation. We must wait, then, for Germany to 
ask for the alliance. In this connection it is related that a few days agoa 
member of the French Government, who was questioned about this alliance by 
a foreign diplomatist, replied as follows: ‘The policy of sulks and ill-temper is 
over between Germany and ourselves. Wherever it may seem to be advantageous 
to walk hand-in-hand with Germany I shall, and I shall say it loudly and dis- 
tinctly. As to an effective alliance that is another matter. An alliance implies 
conditions, What conditions would be proposed to us?’” 


The Liberté chimed in, in much the same strain: 


‘*For twenty-seven years French public opinion has been convinced that 
France had but a single enemy, and all her efforts have been concentrated on the 
Eastern frontier, when suddenly it was found that a mistake had been made, and 
that France had not merely rivals but irreconcilable foes in London. The 
result has been a movement of opinion in favour of a reconciliation with 
Germany, which has an echo in the latter country. This is how, because five 
or six French officers went to plant the I’rench flag on the Upper Nile, the whole 
face of European politics will be, perhaps, radieally modified.” 


At this date, though the Fashoda crisis was over, the details of 
a war with England were almost daily discussed in the French 
Press—not the technical naval press, which must naturally con- 
sider such questions, but the leading Paris journals. The Petit 
Journal, which always revels in threatening and vilifying 
England, was especially exultant over reports that Dunkirk was 
being prepared to shelter an invasion flotilla. 

There is other evidence to show the change inthe French atti- 
tude towards Germany. Major Marchand, in his recent speeches, 
made no secret of the fact that henceforward France would forget 
Alsace-Lorraine and remember Egypt. His views—which are 
also those of the strong French Colonial Party—are set forth in 


M. R. de Caux’s Fachoda,a publication in the Libraire Africaine 
et Coloniale. 


**OQur incapacity to choose between the sea and mainland,” says M. de Caux, 
‘*has been the necessary and primordial condition of the creation of this Greater 
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Britain, whose power is the pride of our neighbours. The fact is perfectly well 
known to those of the English who do not imagine, in their pharisaism, that this 
prodigious good fortune is due to the right divine of the chosen race. They write 
books in which they point out the services rendered to their country by our 
policy of facing both ways.” 

** A pacific and friendly understanding with Germany alone can give us the 
needful security,” he continues. ‘‘ It may be revolting to some, painful to others, 
but it is necessary in the interests of France. In Siam,’ Moroeco, Egypt, and 
China, if France is to prevail against England, she must have the help of 
Germany.” 


This, then, is the situation of France. She despairs of regaining 
Alsace-Lorraine ; she is eager to extend and aggrandize her ex- 
pensive colonial empire; she is not too trustful of her Russian 
ally, whose peace proposals were a terrible shock to her suscepti- 
bilities, the more especially as they singled out her pet submarines 
for condemnation ; and, having in the Fashoda affair deliberately 
thrown down the glove in the full expectation that England would, 
as so often before, yield to bullying at the last minute, she is 
furious with herself and with us that the challenge was accepted. 
If the German army were only a little weaker she might hesitate, 

As it is, President Loubet is the first responsible Frenchman 
since 1870 to return ‘a cordial answer to the German advances. 
For this particular act he has not been abused by the French 
Press. He is always abused for everything by the extreme Anti- 
Semite Press, so their attitude does not afford any real test. The 
powerful Petit Journal supports his new policy, and “ Whist” of 
the Figaro rejoices. The Gaulois, Belair, Echo de Paris Journal, 
and Petit Parisien are equally satisfied, though more than one 
suggests that the choice for I’rance is now between Germany and 
Russia. It is true that the Jntransigeant, Libre Parole, and Patrie 
rage, but that is rather because they want to use hatred of Germany 
as a stick with which to beat “Claquedent L.” (a/ias President 
Loubet) and the pro-Dreyfus Ministry. As yet they do not seem 
to have achieved any success, and it would really appear as though 
the day has come at last when France is ready to resign definitely 
her claim to Alsace, and to ratify the treaty of Frankfurt. 

Should events verify this induction, the effect upon European 
politics will be vast’ and far-reaching. There are signs that the 
civilities which have passed between the Kaiser and the President 
are by no means to the taste of the Russian Military Party, which 
detests and distrusts Germany. We are told by the Novoe Vremya 
that Russian diplomacy has exerted itself to this end, but we may 
be permitted toexpress ourdoubts. Just as it is a cardinal maxim 
in German policy to keep France and Russia apart, so it is a 
first principle of Russian policy to keep France and Germany 
asunder, 
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It is perfectly clear, however, that if Germany is to secure the 
goodwill of France, she must compensate her in Europe for Alsace- 
Lorraine. We must look for no cession of German territory, but 
for a revival of the old Napoleonic principle of indemnities, which 
Fox described as meaning “in plain terms robbery.” The small 
States, in other words, will pay the bill. Now, on the French 
frontier is Belgium—with its annexe the Congo Free State; and 
on the German frontier Holland—with the very desirable annexes 
of Curacao and the Dutch East Indies. Belgium has always shown 
strong French and Republican leanings; Holland is close akin to 
Germany. Considerations of race and geography can thus fitly be 
invoked. Germany in the nature of things ought to possess 
Rotterdam ; France ought to own Antwerp. No power could 
intervene, for England is far from possessing the military strength 
required to enforce her will against such a combination, and 
indemnities might be discovered to satisfy Russia. Those who 
have watched closely the “ world policy” of Germany in its most 
recent developments are well aware how steadily the Teuton Govern- 
ment keeps its eyes upon the Dutch colonies. It is certain that the 
first result of a Franco-German alliance, or even of an under- 
standing, would be great danger to Holland and Belgium. Thirty 
years ago Count Benedetti and Bismarck sounded each other on 
such a deal as I have hinted at, and discussed a possible combina- 
tion against England. The realization of their schemes was only 
postponed by the war of 1870, and has never been abandoned by 
either Power. But neither is likely to force the pace, because 
even in combination the two are far from ready for a conflict with 
the British fleet, and there is always the inconvenient prospect of 
Britain’s putting her foot down and declaring that the Dutch and 
Belgian colonies shall not) share the fortunes of their mother 
countries. The French and German navies must first be quietly 
strengthened, and this takes time. Meanwhile the civilized world 
is concerned to watch a development which opens up a vista of 
strange possibilities. 


IGNOTUS, 
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OUR DUTY TOWARDS CHINA. 


THE latest debate on China has done something towards clear- 
ing the air. For months past the country, which, happily, is 
beginning to take a keen interest in the affairs of the Far East, 
had been under the impression that the Government, while pro- 
claiming on the house-tops the imposing formula of the “open 
door,” was in effect allowing—some said conniving at—the closing 
of the door over considerable portions of China, and at the same 
time making no attempt to safeguard our interests in the Yangtsze 
region. We now know that the Government hold that our rights 
under our various treaties with China have not been in any degree 
infringed, and that the dvor is still open in all parts of the 
Empire. To establish their position they draw a distinction 
between railway and mining concessions, and general trade, 
and contend that preferential rights obtained by countries in their 
respective spheres for railway and mining enterprises cannot be 
regarded as a “closing of the door,” while as regards our Sphere 
ot Interest they have announced their intention of patrolling the 
Yangtsze with gunboats and of improving its navigation, and also 
of lending assistance to any reasonable scheme proposed for 
connecting Burmah with China by rail. Moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that in the Blue-Book (China No. 1, 1899) we find 
several welcome instances of vigorous action by our repre- 
sentatives at Peking on behalf of British interests, notably the 
punishment of the tax-farming syndicate in Canton, the effect of 
which, according to Mr. Brennan, has been to convince the Canton 
officials that “ illegal exactions will not be tolerated.” 

So far as it goes, then, the action the Government propose to 
take is in the right direction. But when they assert that our 
treaty rights have not been infringed they appear to forget their 
own protests against the closing of Port Arthur, and the requirement 
of passports for Talienwan as being breaches of those very treaty 
rights, and that despite their protests Port Arthur is hermetically 
sealed against our shipping, while passports are still required 
for Talienwan. It may also be pointed out that in endeavouring 
to secure an undertaking from Russia not to impose preferential 
rates against other countries’ goods upon any railway she 
may construct in Manchuria, the Government have shown 
evident apprehension that the treaty of Tientsin would not 
be strong enough in itself to prevent the imposition of such rates 
by the Russians, It might further be argued that in demanding 
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such an undertaking they have de facto recognized the preponder- 
ance of Russian over Chinese authority in Manchuria. But as 
regards the combination of the “ open door ” with certain preferen- 
tial rights in respective spheres, I see no reason why such an 
arrangement should not be possible. As regards the German 
sphere its results would be that while Germany had the first 
refusal of any railway or mining concessions in Shantung, the 
cotton goods of Great Britain and the oils of the United States 
and of Russia would have free access to all parts of that province, 
And I would remind those who regret that an arrangement was 
not arrived at with Russia with regard to railway rates and 
embodied in the late agreement, that the Newchwang railway 
extension is a purely British affair, while the question of 
preferential railway rates is a matter of vital concern to every 
country that imports goods into Manchuria. In the Trade 
Reports we find that the United States has a large and 
increasing business with Manchuria in drills and heavy sheet- 
ings. Therefore, in case of any such question arising it would be 
to the advantage of the United States and any other country im- 
porting goods into Manchuria to join with us in defending trade 
interests which would be common to all the importing countries. 
It is stated that Russia claims the right under the recent railway 
agreement to construct a railway to connect the main Manchurian 
line with Peking. While a study of the agreement itself and of the 
memorandum which accompanies it shows that it concedes no such 
right to Russia, it is difficult to conceive what valid objection can 
be taken to the proposed connection so long as it does not come 
into commercial competition with the line from Shan hai Kwan, 
in which a large amount of British capital has been sunk, largely 
upon the strength of the official support given to the undertaking 
by the British Government. And I would ask those who are 
opposed to it whether when Russia has consolidated her position 
in Manchuria and collected a vast army on the north of the Great 
Wall we can hope to prevent her securing it? Surely it is wiser 
to accept the inevitable, to recognize that sooner or later Russia 
will connect her railway system with Peking. I would go even 
further. I would suggest that the concession for the railway from 
Shan hai Kwan to Newchwang and Sin Minting should be ex- 
changed for the Russo-Chinese Bank’s line from Cheng Ting to 
T'ai Yuen in the province of Shansi, where we have large com- 
mercial interests which have been acknowledged by representatives 
of German industrial enterprise in the agreement of the 2nd 
September 1898. If this arrangement could be made, a certain 
cause of future friction would be removed. For even if Russia 
has not yet applied for a concession for a railway to Peking, 
which will conflict commercially with the Shan hai Kwan and 
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Newchwang line, there is always the probability that she may 
do so. The British Government would in that case either have to 
give way and not oppose the granting of the concession, or to face 
any consequences that might result if they stood to their guns. 
These consequences, it is more than probable, would be war with a 
Russia immeasurably stronger and infinitely better prepared than 
the Russia we declined to face at Port Arthur, and war on behalt 
of subscribers to a loan for constructing a railway which Russia 
has strongly opposed in a country which the majority of the 
electorate regard as now being to all intents and purposes part and 
parcel of the Russian Empire. It is hardly necessary to add that 
such a war would command no popular backing. As regards the 
Newchwang railway, then, the Government appear to me to have 
deliberately placed themselves between the “Devil and the deep sea.” 

One of the strongest opponents of the policy which the Govern- 
ment is apparently pursuing in a tentative way is Lord Charles 
Beresford, whose patient and exhaustive investigation into the 
present situation of our interests in China has earned the warmest 
thanks of his countrymen. He expresses himself as altogether 
opposed to the policy of “Spheres of Influence,” and denies that it 
can be combined with the “ open door.” He further says that such 
a policy must inevitably result in war, and urges, on the other 
hand, an alliance between Japan, Germany, the United States, and 
Great Britain as the policy which will be most conducive to the 
preservation of peace. This alliance is to be formed with the object 
of preserving the integrity of China and of effecting such a radical 
reform in all her institutions as will give her a new lease of life. 

Such a policy in the abstract is an admirable one. Itis a policy 
which Great Britain could have carried out at one time without 
any assistance. The Ministry of the day, however, had not the 
foresight to discern the immense possibilities offered to our trade 
by a reformed China. The position of protector and reformer of 
China was still open to us after the Chino-Japanese war. The 
opportunity was allowed to pass, and the withdrawal of our ships 
from Port Arthur destroyed for ever the dominant position which 
we had so long held. To-day if we are to attempt to undertake 
this réle it is clear that we must have other Powers to help us. 
The combination suggested by Lord Charles Beresford would no 
doubt be equal to this task. But in this connection two pertinent 
questions suggest themselves. In the first place, is it probable that 
Germany would be prepared to enter into an undertaking which 
would have as its essence an attitude of hostility to Russia, a 
country with which she has every reason for desiring to be on the 
bast of terms; and in the second place would the United States 
with their dislike for foreign entanglements and with the vast 
responsibilities which they have just assumed be prepared to 
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actively assist us in checking Russian aggression upon a country 
where their trade at the present time can stand no comparison 
with ours in volume or in value? To both these questions the 
answer must be, I think, in the negative. We are left, then, with 
Japan, the one country upon whose assistance we might have 
relied, had we kept our ships at Port Arthur. If we were not then 
equal to the undertaking, what has happened since that would 
make us equal to it now? It appears to me that this policy of an 
alliance between the four Powers to preserve the integrity of China 
and to maintain the “open door,” has been put forward, to use an 
expressive phrase, “a day after the fair,” and it is a matter for deep 
regret that Lord Charles did not accomplish his journey and pub- 
lish his book before the Port Arthur crisis electrified the country. 

It being, then, out of date, we have now only to consider whether 
the policy of “spheres of interest” combined with “the open door ” 
ought not to be put forward as the settled policy of the country. 

It has been argued as against it that the more we identify our- 
selves with the Yangtsze region the more likely we are to see 
ourselves shut out from the rest of China, and that the more 
interest we have in Manchuria the less likely is Russia to treat it 
as a Russian province. With regard to the latter argument it 
appears to me that Manchuria is practically a Russian province at 
the present time, and that the exchange of our railway there for 
the Russian railway in Shansi is merely the recognition of an ac- 
cepted fact. As regards the former argument I would reply that 
we are already faced by a Russian sphere in Manchuria and a 
German sphere in Shantung, and, further, that by strengthening 
our position in the Yangtsze region, which has been to some ex- 
tent recognized by both Germany and Russia as our sphere, so far 
from prejudicing our trade prospects in the other parts of China 
we are securing the vantage ground which is necessary for the 
proper protection, not only of our vast interests in the Yangtsze 
region, but also of our interests elsewhere. This, I think, is evi- 
dent because everything that tends to strengthen our position in 
China must give us a more commanding voice in whatever affects 
that country. To test the soundness of this contention let me ask 
whether, remembering that it is from the Yangtsze provinces that 
the Imperial Government draws the larger portion of its revenues, 
we should not be better able, in case of any fresh crisis in China 
to-morrow, to make our influence felt at Peking if the Government 
had carried out their expressed intention of placing gunboats upon 
the Yangtsze, and India had been connected with our sphere by 
railway ? There can be but one answer to this question—viz., that 
the stronger our hold on the Yangtsze region the stronger our 
influence must be upon the future of China and the more weight 
our counsels must carry with her Government. 
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This consideration brings me to the question with which this 
article proposes specially to deal—viz., what I have called elsewhere 
“ the Egyptianizing of the Yangtsze Valley.” Here let me state that 
this phrase does not conceal any design for the ultimate appropria- 
tion of this huge expanse of country with its teeming millions of 
inhabitants. We are already overburdened with territory, and no 
man can wish to add to its extent. No, in assisting in the task of 
reforming the administration of the Yangtsze region upon lines 
which have been so brilliantly successful in Egypt, my view is that we 
should be adopting the one course which would tend to the infusion 
of new and vigorous life into the decrepit body of China which would, 
by renewing her youth and arousing a national spirit, give her suffi- 
cient strength to repel foreign aggression and hold her vast Empire 
together. That China should escape from the “ slow disease which 
will subdue at length” the torpor which benumbs her, the corrup- 
tion which is eating into her vitals, and take her place among the 
Great Empires of the coming century is a mattter of vital concern 
to all countries whose most urgent need is new and extended 
markets for their commerce. That she should lose limb after 
limb, that her life-blood should drain away till her death as an 
Empire is assured, may be to the interest of those Powers whose 
motive is dictated by political aims and a devouring hunger for 
additions of territory. 

Let us see, then, what our position in the Yangtsze region is at 
the present time. On 11th February, 1898, in response to a request 
from Sir Claude MacDonald that China would give a definite 
assurance that she would never “alienate any territory in the 
provinces adjoining the Yangtsze to any other Power, whether 
under lease, mortgage, or any other designation,” the Tsung li 
Yamen replied that it “was out of the question that territory in 
the Yangtsze region should be mortgaged, leased, or ceded to any 
other Power.” This answer in itself did not give the assurance 
asked for, but in reply to questions put in the House the British 
Government has stated that they consider that it constitutes “a 
definite and binding undertaking on the part of the Chinese 
Government.” 

It cannot, I think,-be denied that so long as we hold China to 
this engagement we make ourselves responsible for supporting her 
against any act of aggression to which she may be subjected as a 
consequence of observing the engagement. It therefore follows 
that the Government so far from having designs for annexing 
this portion of China have made it perfectly evident that they are 
prepared to assist her in retaining possession of it. The reason of 
our undertaking this obligation is not far to seek. It is to secure 
a fair field for our commerce, and to prevent the most populous 
and wealthy part of the Chinese Empire falling under the control 
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of a Protectionist Power which would shut its markets against the 

rest of the world. In such a policy as this, which means “the 
open door” for all comers, we cannot fail to have the support of 
the United States, Germany, and Japan, and in any steps we may 
think it necessary and wise to take to secure its success and to 
improve the government of the country and the condition of the 
masses of the inhabitants, we ought to be able to count on their 
sympathy and co-operation. 

The next point we have to decide is, what is the territory 
that is embraced under the term “ Yangtsze Region,” and what 
are the special rights we enjoy in it by virtue of our having 
claimed it as our sphere of interest? In his telegram of 24th 
September, 1898 (China, No. 2, 1899), Lord Salisbury defined 
the Yangtsze region as the provinces adjoining the Yangtsze 
River and Honan and Chekiang; but the definition of its 
boundaries is by no means so clear as those of Shantung and 
Manchuria, and there is the grave omission of that portion 
of the province of Kwantung which constitutes the hinter- 
land of Canton. What we have to fix at the present time is its 
boundary on the northern side of the river. On the southern side 
the necessity for the definition of the boundary is not so pressing ; 
but, as we are engaged in arranging other matters with France, 
might this question not be included in the general settlement ? 
In the north it is necessary that we should have a defensible 
frontier. This, it appears to me, can only be secured by an arrange- 
ment with Germany. Under the agreement of 2nd September, 
1898, the valley of the Hoangho, which it is stated means the dis- 
tricts through which streams flow into that river, was recognized 
as being in the German sphere of interest for railway construction, 
subject to the connecting lines in Shansi and the connecting line 
to the Yangtsze Valley, forming part of the British sphere of 
railway construction. The agreement makes Germany and our- 
selves neighbours along the length of the Hoangho and Yangtsze 
rivers, so far as railway construction is concerned, and in the 
agreement minerals might well be included. This practically 
means that up to Thibet our spheres march with one another. 
Obviously, then, the question of a frontier to the north is one to 
be arranged between Germany and ourselves. I do not see that 
such an arrangement is beyond the bounds of possibility, and one 
might suggest that the German sphere of railways and mining 
interests, so far as we are concerned, should be extended to the 
Great Wall. As to the question of our special rights in the Yangtsze 
region, it is difficult to see why we should not claim the 
same special railway and mining rights that other countries have 
claimed in their respective spheres. What rights Germany has 


secured in Shantung can be seen trom the following extract from 
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the Peking Oficial Gazette of the 6th March, 1898, reproduced 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung, and quoted in the Berliner Neueste 
Nachrichten, of July 9th, 1898. 


‘*Tf the Chinese Government or individual Chinese subjects should at any 
time have plans for the development of Shantung, for the execution of which 
foreign capital is required, they shall, in the first place, apply to the German 
capitalists for it. Similarly, in the event of machines or other materials being 
required, German manufacturers shall, in the first instance, be applied to. Only 
when German capitalists or manufacturers have refused their assistance shall the 
Chinese be entitled to apply to other nations !” 


Upon this the comment of the Berliner Neweste Nachrichten 
is that it— 


* “Indicates that Germany has secured extensive privileges as regards the 
development of the Province of Shantung, such as will, under certain circumstances, 
entirely exclude foreign competition. It may be anticipated that under the 
powerful protection of the ——— Government German enterprise will take 
advantage, in an adroit and diligent manner, of the sphere of action which is 
offered to it, and very promising beginnings have already been made.” 


It does not follow that if we had preferential railway and 
mining rights in our sphere, that we should always take advan- 
tage of them, but we should certainly, I think, insist that no Power 
should acquire any territorial rights in the Yangtsze region under 
the disguise of a commercial concession, and that no railway 
should be mortgaged to any foreign Power or its subjects. 

Upon this point one may ask why our representative at Peking, 
on finding that the Peking-Hankau railway concession had been 
granted to the Franco-Belgian syndicate, did not take up the same 
attitude as Russia afterwards took with regard to the Newchang 
railway concession, and insist that the line must remain a Chinese 
line under Chinese control and that it should not be alienated to 
a non-Chinese company. The opportunity was allowed to go by, and 
now, if there is default upon the part of the Chinese Government, 
the concessionaires can enter into immediate possession of the line. 
As the railway would traverse Germany’s sphere of influence if 
extended to the Great Wall, as well as the British sphere, there 
should be no difficulty in coming to an arrangement with that 
country as to the future of the line, especially seeing that Russia 
has declared that she has no interest in it. 

Before passing on let us for one moment recall to ourselves 
what our trade interests in the Yangtsze region are. In 1897, 
the returns for which year are the latest that I have been able 
to obtain, of the shipping entered and cleared at the Yangtsze 
ports Shanghai and Han Kow which altogether aggregated 
9,752,716 tons, no less than 5,841,295 tons were carried under 
the British flag; of the balance 2,396,352 tons were under the 
Chinese flag, while all other nations between them are credited 
with only 1,500,000 tons or about one-fourth of the British 
total.* The trade, large as it is at the present time, is capable 
of immense development. It has been calculated that the foreign 
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trade of China is now equivalent to 2s.8d. per head of the population. 
The population of the Yangtsze provinces, with Honan and Chekiang 
has been placed at some 200,000,000. On the above calculation 
this would make the foreign trade of the Yangtsze region some 
£26,650,000. If we turn to Japan we find that her foreign trade 
is calculated as being equivalent to 18s. 4d. per head of the 
population. If the foreign trade of China were developed to the 
same extent as that of Japan, the trade of the Yangtsze Valley, 
with a population of 200,000,000, would amount to some 
£185,000,000 per annum, being almost one quarter of the total 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom. 

As regards its natural resources, the reports of our Consuls in 
the Yangtsze region, from which the following quotations are 
taken, bear striking testimony to the fertility of the soil and the 
mineral wealth of this portion of China. Consul Litton, in his 
Report of a Journey to North Ssuchuan, says :— 


**T think it may be said that the Min, the Fou, and the Yangtsze above Chung- 
king enclose the most promising ee commercial area in China, perhaps 
in the world ; the people, not only in the Chengtu _ and the Mien Chou dis- 
trict, but also in the salt well districts and round Chia Ting and Sui Fu, are 
extremely prosperous and well-to-do, and [ feel sure it is only the general 
ignorance of foreign goods and the extreme difficulty of getting them that pre- 
vents a largely increasing consumption. Forcigners and natives in the interior 
have frequently remarked to me that it is impossible to get good foreign cloth at 
any distance from Chungking.” 


In his report on the trade of Chungking for the year 1898, he 
says :— 


‘*Ssuchuan contains a rapidly increasing population of about 50,000,000, of 
whom a large proportion are well-to-do peasants and shopkeepers ; the climate is 
moderate ; there is a freedom from war, pestilence, and famine such as few other 
parts of the Empire enjoy. . . . With the one exception of cotton, nearly 
every commodity necessary for the health and comfort of mankind is or could be 
produced in immense quantities. Under these circumstances it seems 
evident that the present foreign trade is but a fraction of what may be carried on, 
if foreign Governments can solve the problem of making West China more 
accessible.” 


And, again, further on in the same report, he says :— 
“This corner of Ssuchuan is known to be very rich in copper, lead, silver, gold, 
lumber, opium, silk, wax, and other products.” 


Another of our Consular officials, Mr. Consul Tratman, in his 
report on the trade of Chungking for 1897, says :— 


**The cotton trade of West China cannot fail to be a matter of importance to 
British and Indian merchants. The population of Ssuchuan alone cannot be 
estimated at less than 40,000,000, and has been put as high as 70,000,000. Kuei 
Chou and Yunnan, though comparatively thinly peopled, are cottonless provinces. 
The immense majority of this great population is clad entirely and all the year 
round in cotton, raw and manufactured. . The Chungking export returns 
give but a faint idea of the productive power of this province. Apart from the 
great tea and salt trades, which are in the hands of Government monopolists, 
such articles as wood-oil, paper, tobacco, beans, coal, and iron are produced 
in quantities which would support a fleet of steamers engaged in their transport. 
In the absence of any report by competent European experts the value of the 
gold and silver deposits of West Ssuchuan must remain a matter of conjecture, 
but the number of coal-mines worked by primitive native methods is astonishing. 
In many towns good coal is retailed at ten shillings a ton. Many of the coal 
deposits have good water communication, and in some places occur in conjunction 


with iron, but the natives are ignorant of the principle of blast furnaces and 
continue to smelt their iron with charcoal,” 
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These immense possibilities for our trade, which are almost 
bewildering in their vastness, offer, I submit, a stake well worth 
playing for, and in the last event worth fighting for, and that this 
is the opinion of the country was made plain by the widespread 
approval with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech at 
Swansea, of the 17th January, 1898, was received. 


‘The Government,” he said, ‘‘ looked upon China as the most hopeful place of 
the future for the commerce of our country and for the commerce of the world at 
large, and the Government were absolutely determined, at whatever cost, even— 
and he wished to speak plainly—if necessary, at the cost of war, that that door 
should not be shut. In that policy he was convinced the Government would 
have, as they had already seen, the sympathy and support and the best public 
opinion in the civilized world,” 


The question then presents itself—what are the steps that we 
should take to enable the Chinese to keep the binding engage- 
ment under which we have placed them, not to alienate any portion 
of the Yangtsze region, and to develop the buying capacities of 
the people, as upon such development depends the extension of 
our trade. 

The answer is to. be found in one word—*“ Reform,” as Consul 
Brennan has said in his report of 1897 on the trade of Japan :— 


“‘In considering what could be done to promote British trade in China I 
stated as a general principle that this question practically amounted to asking 
what steps could be taken to improve the condition of the people, for the capacity 
of the country for buying progresses with the development of its material re- 
sources, and the development is at present struggling against every obstacle that 
bad government can put in the way.” 


Reform is the revivifying principle which alone can give a new 
lease of life to China. Reform must be the watchword of all 
those—and their name is legion—who wish her well. Reform in 
all branches of her administration—financial reform, legal reform, 
and army reform being the most pressing. 

Much exception has been taken to this conception of policy 
expressed in the phrase “ Egyptianize the Yangtsze Valley,” on 
the ground that it implies the virtual control of this vast territory. 
Let me say at once that “control” as we see it in Egypt was not 
intended. What I had before me was the immense services 
rendered to that country by Lord Cromer, by Sir John Scott, and 
Lord Kitchener. And in view of the admirable results that 
have attended Sir Robert Hart’s administration of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs it seemed that the best way in which to 
help the Chinese would be to induce them to accept the 
assistance of Englishmen of high administrative and military 
capacity who would, if given permanency of tenure and a free hand, 
do for China what their fellow-countrymen have done for Egypt. 
Let us see what this work was. If we turn to “ England in Egypt” 
by Sir Alfred Milner we find him saying that inner rottenness of 
long standing was the real cause of the tremendous breakdown. 

“ The native ruling class was vicious and incapable. The country 
teemed with officials, but few, very few of them were men 
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Tyrannous to the weak, they quailed before the slightest threat of 
lawlessness on the part of the strong. And from strong and weak 
alike they readily accepted bribes to pervert justice or neglect 
duty. . 

“When to grievous necessary taxation were added the still 
greater burdens resulting from official incompetence, injustice, and 
corruption, there resulted a degree of misery and oppression which 
even in the patient East could not but engender a spirit of revolt.” 

And in dealing with the evils under which Egypt was suffering 
he says :— 


“If we determined to base order . . . upon internal stability, then there 
was nothing for it but to reconstruct radically the whole administrative machine, 
to overhaul the Government in all its branches, to stamp out the corruption which 
lay at the root of Egypt's misfortunes, and to secure to all its citizens at least 


some elementary form of justice. . . . It was not paper constitutions, even 
of the most approved pattern, not emancipating decrees, even if glowing with 
the spirit of modern Liberalism . . . which could restore the prosperity of 


Egypt and give her inhabitants either bread or justice. It was the slow dis- 
agreeable work of reforming in detail, in the performance of their daily duties, 
the several branches of the Administration, until order should gradually be 
evolved from chaos and until, under competent guides armed with adequate 
authority, native officials should gradually acquire the habit of energy, equity, 
self-reliance, and method.” 

This description of the condition of Egypt in 1884 might be 
broadly applied to China at the present time. China groans under 
the weight of an ofticialdom which is hopelessly incompetent, and 
from the nature of its traditions and environment generally 
corrupt. There is no method in her finance, and a large propor- 
tion of her revenue never reaches the public treasury, but finds its 
way into the pockets of the underpaid officials. She requires, so a 
distinguished authority has said, “a code of mercantile law which 
can be accepted by Chinese and foreign judges alike, as founded 
on broad and universal principles of equity.” 

As to her army, it is nothing more than an ill-disciplined and 
ill-armed rabble. 

It has been argued that to advocate the reform of China is to 
urge a counsel of perfection, that the opposition of the classes 
whose livelihood depends upon keeping things as they are would 
be fatal to its success—that the conditions in China are so far more 
difficult than they were in Egypt, that you cannot forecast the 
event in the former country by what you have achieved in the 
latter. Let us turn again to Sir Alfred Milner to see what the forces 
were against which we had to contend in Egypt. 

“Difficulties,” he says, “ beset the everyday business of government 
in consequence of the countless international fetters by which Egypt 
is bound, the forts and blockhouses of European privilege with 
which the country is studded. Wherever you turn there is some 
obstruction in your path. Do you want to clear out a cesspool, 
to prevent the sale of noxious drugs, to suppress a seditious or 
immoral print—you are pulled up by the Capitulations.” 
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In China these various elements of obstruction are happily want- 
ing. The most serious obstacle would be the dead weight of 
officialdom—with the countenance of the Imperial Government 
and the assistance of the Viceroys, the progress of refarm in the 
Yangtsze region should surely be not much less slow than it has 
been in a country where every kind of difficulty has had to be 
overcome. Above all, it should not be forgotten that in China 
there is a large and rapidly growing body of opinion which ardently 
advocates the cause of reform, and which has shown that it has 
sufficient belief in its aspirations to think death not too high a 
price to pay for their advancements. 

This reform party, we are informed, are convinced that 
England has no designs on the liberty and integrity of their 
country, and their support may be counted upon if we put our 
hand to the plough. What is this progress we have made in 
Egypt? To put it briefly, we found her crushed under a load of 
debt and her people subjected to the most cruel exactions. Justice 
was a thing unknown. The Administration was rooted in injustice; 
her troops refused to face the enemy, and throwing down their 
arms ran away, allowing themselves to be killed without the 
slightest resistance. To-day her credit is re-established, her 
revenue has increased from £9,574,000 in 1886 to £11,092,000 in 
1897, while the burdens upon the people have been decreased, the 
judicial system has been reformed, and her army at Atbara and 
Omdurman has shown itself fit to stand by the side of any 
European regiments. All this has taken only sixteen years to 
effect. If we can accomplish such extraordinary work in Egypt in 
face of the greatest difficulties and of continued opposition from 
outside Powers within so comparatively short a time, might we not 
reasonably expect to show at least as good a record after sixteen 
years’ work in China under the far easier conditions which would 
obtain there ? 

Let me now take somewhat in detail the various reforms 
which we should assist the Viceroys in the Yangtsze region 
to advance. First and foremost of these comes the reform of 
finance. The reyenue of China, which was returned for 1897 at 
£13,346,000, is principally derived from various taxes on products 
—from likin, from native customs, and from foreign maritime 
customs; as regards likin or duties levied on internal trade, it 
may be pointed out that nearly the whole of it is derived from the 
Yangtsze and Canton rivers and their affluents. The Imperial 
Government obtains a certain proportion of its revenues from 
subsidies from the provinces. The Governor of each province is 
semi-independent in financial matters. Each province collects the 
revenue which accrues within its own borders, and subject to the 
subsidies which it has to pay to Peking has the spending of its own 
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money. The Board of Revenue at Peking has a general control of 
all expenditure; at the commencement of each year it advises 
each province as to the amount that it will have to furnish, but 
there does not appear to be any attempt to adjust revenue to 
expenditure by means of an annual budget. 

The external debt of the Chinese Government amounts to about 
£51,742,000, and the approximate amount required for interest 
and sinking fund upon the debt may be calculated to be at the 
present time £2,993,000 per annum. The loans are secured by the 
hypothecation of the Imperial maritime customs at the treaty 
ports; the loan of 1898 has an additional security upon the 
general and salt likin of certain ports and districts situated in the 
Yangtsze Valley and the adjoining province of Chekiang. The 
collection of these duties has been placed under the Imperial mari- 
time customs, and if at any time this security should prove to be 
insufficient the Chinese Government have undertaken to appro- 
priate further revenues which will also be placed under the Imperial 
maritime customs. The customs revenue, deducting 10 per cent. 
for cost of collection, may be taken to return 20,000,000 taels, 
which at an exchange of 3s., would be £3,000,000. Adding to this 
£625,000 as the amount derived from the revenues mortgaged on 
the 1898 loan, the total security would amount to some £3,625,000 
per annum. But if the tael drops to 2s. 6d. it will be seen that the 
amount will only be £3,000,000, which would not leave a very large 
margin. The Imperial expenditure has been taken at 19,000,000 
taels, or £2,850,000, and the other expenditure, apart from the service 
of the loans, amounts to some 69,000,000 taels or £10,050,000, and 
this sum has to be made up out of duties other than the Imperial 
maritime customs. The revenue has been calculated at 88,700,000 
taels, or £13,305,000. If we place against this the total expenditure 
which, being £2,850,000 for Imperial expenditure, £3,000,000 for 
foreign debt, and £10,500,000 for all other home expenditure, is 
£16,350,000, a deficit is left of about £3,000,000. 

One at once asks how this is to be met. Happily this question 
is not difficult to answer. In a letter written to me by Mr. 
Jamieson, our late Consul-General at Shanghai, dealing with the 
land tax, he says, that while only £3,750,000, at 3s. per tael, is the 
amount given as returned to the Imperial Government, that amount, 
to be well within the mark, should be at least £18,000,000. He 
arrives at this figure in the following way. Taking the area of China 
at 1,500,000 square miles, a quarter of this is under cultivation and 
pays half a tael per acre. This comes to 240,000,000 acres, yielding 
120,000,000 taels, which at 3s, per tael is £18,000,000. It will be 
seen that on this item alone there is a leakage of £14,250,000. As 
regards the native customs, Mr. Jamieson, in his Report on the 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Chinese Empire, 1897, puts the 
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revenue from them at £450,000. This sum, he says, is a ridiculous 
amount for the whole of China, and adds that the sum which is 
returned as the takings of Shanghai for the year more correctly 
represents the takings of one week. There remains the question 
of likin. If we take the internal trade subject to likin or octrio 
at five times the amount of the external trade and the likin 
at 5 per cent., the amount reaching the Treasury should be 
£13,900,000; but the amount returned as actually received is 
only £2,158,668, which means a leakage of over £11,000,000. We 
find, therefore, in the land-tax and likin alone a leakage of at least 
£25,000,000. It is quite true that the governors and other officials 
are very much underpaid. The reason of this is that by the custom 
of the country they have to purchase their posts, and to recoup 
themselves by the amount they can make during their tenure of 
ottice over what they have to pay into the Treasury. But there 
should be money enough if the finances were put on a proper 
footing and China were provided with a staff of officials sufficiently 
well paid to remove them from all temptation to increase their 
salaries by peculation, to provide ample funds for legal reform, the 
reorganization of the army, and other reforms. 

Let us next take the question of a code of law. For many 
years the want of this has been felt by the European community 
in China, and as our trade increases and our commercial interests 
grow larger and the relations between British and Chinese 
merchants and capitalists become more intimate, the need for such 
a code is felt to be more pressing. As instancing this, we have 
the case in which the Bank of China attempted to compel pay- 
ment of calls due on shares held by Chinese. Here the ruling of 
the Taotai of Shanghai was as follows :— 

‘*Commerce,” he declared, ‘‘ between China and foreign countries is conducted 
strictly on lines laid down by treaty. Now, in the treaties it is stated that 
subjects of the contracting parties may employ persons in any lawful capacity, 
or may mutually engage in trade ; but [ cannot find any clause permitting them 
to take shares in companies. This is, no doubt, because—the laws of the various 
treaty powers not being identical—each nationality must adhere to its own, If 
Chinese merchants go into partnership wivh foreigners for purpose of trade and 
disputes occur, they cannot be settled according to Chinese law, nor can they be 
settled according to Western law, nor do the provisions of the treaties apply. If 


Chinese and foreign merchants are mixed up in business transactions, endless 


po pee ag will be afforded for uns¢rupulous dealings and nefarious practices 
of all kinds.” 


The effect of such a ruling as this must be to put a check upon 
the development of the resources of China, and there is good 
reason to believe that the Chinese themselves are fully alive to the 
necessity for the introduction of foreign control in business under- 
takings. Indeed, a high authority has stated that they will have 
nothing to do with enterprises in which their officials have a hand. 
But foreign control without a reform in Chinese law would be 
valueless ; each is absolutely essential to the other. 
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Under the Treaty of Tientsin it is provided in Article 17— 


‘** That a British subject, having reason to complain of a Chinese, must pro- 
ceed to the Consulate and state his grievance. he Consul will enquire into 
the merits of the case and do his utmost to arrange it amicably. I 
disputes take place of such a nature that the Consul cannot arrange them 
amicably, then he shall request the assistance of the Chinese authorities that 
they may together examine into the merits of the case and decide it equitably.” 


The effect, however, of this provision was not satisfactory, and 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, in 1867, stated that it had 
resulted in the establishment of a “Court which, being guided by 
so-called Chinese law, leaves the decision entirely with the Chinese 
magistrate, affording no scope for the exercise on the part of the 
Foreign Assessor of the authoritative actions, by which alone we 
can hope to obtain justice.” They further pointed out that 
although attempts had been made to discover whether there were 
any general principles of Chinese commercial law, they had met 
with no success, and that it had “become, at each new stage of the 
investigation, more evident that nothing which can be dignified by 
the name of a civil code exists in China.” 

The necessity for the adoption of a code of mercantile law was 
recognized by Sir Rutherford Alcock. His efforts, however, to 
induce the Chinese Government to join in framing one met with 
no success. But, in the Convention of Chefoo, 1876, which, in 
Section 2, Sub-section 2, pointed out that— 


‘Tn order to the fulfilmeat of its Treaty obligations, the British Government 
has established a Supreme Court at Shanghai with a special code of rules which 
it is now about to revise. The Chinese Government has established at Shanghai 
a Mixed Court; but the officer —- over it, either from lack of power or dread 
of unpopularity, constantly fails to enforee his judgments.” 


It was stated that— 


‘It is now understood that the Tsung li Yamen will write a circular to the 
Legations, inviting foreign representatives at once to consider with the Tsung 


li Yamen the measures needed for the more effective administration of justice at 
the ports open to trade.” 


This undertaking, however, has never been carried out. The 
promised circular letter of invitation to foreign representatives 
has never been sent, nor have the Yamen done anything whatever 
to show that they have the least intention of making the slightest 
move to secure the “more effective administration of justice.” 
Surely, after twenty-three years of patient waiting for the ful- 
filment of the pledge given in 1876, it is time that the matter 
should be taken seriously in hand ? 

The last question to consider is the reform of the army. At 
present it is an army only in name. It is without discipline, badly 
armed, and badly paid; in fact, a mere rabble, more dangerous 
possibly to those whom it is supposed to protect than to rebels or 
foreign enemies. There appears to be a prevalent belief that the 
Chinamen are deficient in courage, and cannot be made good 
soldiers. The experience of Gordon proved the contrary, and 
there seems no reason to think that under British leadership, when 
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they have learnt confidence in their ofticers, they will prove less 
trustworthy troops than the Egyptian fellaheen. Those who wish 
to learn what Chinese troops have done under native leaders should 
turn to Mr. Boulger’s account, in his History of China, of the 
crushing defeats of the Ghoorkas by the Chinese under Sund Fo 
at the end of the last century, which resulted in their acknow- 
ledging themselves vassals of the Chinese Empire and agreeing to 
pay tribute to China. Of these operations the writer says :— 


‘The victories were gained over the bravest of the Indian races, under cireum- 
stances all in favour of those who were fighting on the defensive, and they serve 
to show by what ill-armed and imperfectly-armed Chinese soldiers have done in 
the past against a foe whose military capacity we can gauge, what a well-armed 
and disciplined Celestial army may be capable of in the future.” 


And it is not only for protection against invasion that a re- 
organized army is required. One of the most serious dangers to 
which China is exposed is that of a rebellion. To what a height 
rebellion can rise if not suppressed at the outset the dismal record 
of the Taiping revolt shows us. With the huge and increasing 
Stake which we have in the Yangtsze region, the prospect of 
another such devastating flood of anarchy rolling over Central 
China would, I submit, justify us in taking such steps as might be 
pronounced necessary to avert the danger. That the prospect is 
not so remote as to be put out of our calculations may be gathered 
not only from the lips of those who have an intimate knowledge of 
China but also from the Consular reports. For example, Consul 
Litton, in his report on the trade of Chungking published this 
year, says :— 


“Serious disturbances, amounting to a rebellion, took place in Central 
Ssuchuan during the year 1897.” 


And he adds :— 


‘©The murder of Mr. Fleming, which took place in Kueichou in November, 
was due to the anti-foreign feeling excited in the minds of the ill-disposed by 
events in Ssuchuan.” 


On this ground alone, then, of the necessity for protecting our 
material interests, it appears to me that the reorganization of the 
Chinese forces in the Yangtsze region is of urgent importance. 

Such, in brief, are the chief reforms in the administration of the 
Yangtsze region which are embodied under the term “ Egyptian- 
izing.” The limits of this article do not permit of their being dealt 
with at the length which their importance demands, nor can I 
pretend to the special knowledge which is requisite for their adequate 
treatment. But coming to their consideration as one of that rapidly 
increasing body of Britons who are convinced of their immense im- 
portance to the stability of the Chinese Empire, and to the future 
development of our trade, I would ask whether the time has not 
arrived for this Government to abandon their policy of “ waiting 
upon events,” and to decide upon giving that assistance to China in 
which it is widely held lies her only hope of salvation? “Delays 
have dangerous ends.” R. A. YERBURGH, 
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JEAN CALAS. 


On the 13th of October, 1761, a young man of twenty named 
Gober Lavaisse crossed the bridge over the Garonne, by which the 
dusty highway from Bordeaux entered Toulouse. As became the 
son of a wealthy advocate he was on horseback, and he proceeded 
leisurely, for it was barely four o’clock, to the stables where he 
could procure a fresh horse to carry him to the country chateau 
on the further side of the city, where his parents were then 
staying. No horse was to be had, so he accepted the invitation of 
some friends who had met him in the street to stay to supper with 
them. These friends were no other than Jean Calas, the subject 
of this article, a man of sixty-eight years of age and somewhat 
infirm, and his son. They led him into their house, and presented 
him to Madame Calas. - Jean, the father, was a Protestant and a 
rich merchant, much respected by his fellow-townsmen, even by 
the Catholics. His wife was English by birth, but connected by 
descent with the house of Garde-Montesquieu, one of the oldest 
families of Languedoc. They had four sons, with whom they had 
ever lived on terms of the utmost affection. The second of these, 
Louis, had been converted to the Latin religion, largely through 
the influence of the faithful old bonne Jannette. But his change 
of religion had not broken the harmony which reigned in the 
family, and not only did his father allow him a pension of 
400 livres, but the nurse Jannette, a devout Papist, continued to 
live, and had now lived for thirty years, with them as their only 
servant. The eldest son, Mark Antoine, the peculiar friend of 
young Lavaisse, was a romantically inclined youth, moody and 
melancholy, but a clever musician and littérateur. Having no 
business talent, he wished to go to the bar; but found it closed to 
him as a Protestant, and was averse to changing his religion. In 
those days the Huguenots, if they wished to pursue any other 
profession but trading, had to arm themselves with billets de 
confession or certificates bought from accredited Latin priests 
attesting—and that falsely—that they had received the absolution 
of the Church. Mark Antoine had failed to get the requisite 
certificates, and had furthermore lost a little while before what 
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money he possessed at billiards. He was in despair, and having 
stimulated his already overwrought brain with readings of 
Plutarch, of Seneca, Montaigne, of Hamlet’s monologue, which he 
knew by heart, and of a French tragi-comedy entitled Sidney, he 
had resolved to commit suicide that very evening. A younger 
brother, Donat, was away on business in Switzerland; but the 
youngest of all, Pierre, was at home, as also the two youngest 
children who were girls. 

Lavaisse entered their house about five, and chatted awhile with 
Madame Calas, till she rose to help her servant prepare the supper. 
At the same time she sent Mark out to buy some Roquefort 
cheese, of which he was a connoisseur. Lavaisse also went out to 
bespeak a horse to carry him on his journey early the next 
morning. At seven o’clock they all sat down to their meal, which 
passed pleasantly enough, the sons discussing with Lavaisse the 
antiquities of the town. They were still at dessert when Mark, 
whose gloom the whole party had noticed, got up and went into 
the kitchen which adjoined the eating-room on the first floor. The 
servant Jannette asked him: “Are you cold, Monsieur ’Ainé? 
Won’t you warm yourself?” And he answered: “No, on the 
contrary, I am too hot,” and abruptly quitting the room he went 
downstairs. The rest of the party finished their supper, and then 
went into the adjoining sulon to talk; Lavaisse and the father 
seating themselves on the sofa, the youngest boy in an armchair, 
where he went to sleep. Close upon ten his mother woke him up, 
and bade him light M. Lavaisse, who was leaving, down the stairs. 
They descended, and at once their cries brought the father and the 
servant running downstairs, at the top of which Madame Calas 
halted in terror. Pierre and Lavaisse, as they turned to pass 
through the counting-house into the street, had run against Mark 
who was hanging dead, suspended by a cord with a running knot 
to a pole placed across the top of the folding doors which stood 
open. 

The father grasped the body to lift it and cut it down, but one 
end of the pole slipped away from the top of the door, and the 
corpse fell, the father falling over it. The mother at the same 
time ran downstairs, while Pierre and Lavaisse went for a surgeon. 
Their cries and those of the bonne Jannette brought the 
neighbours running to the house, where they found the father and 
mother bending over the body and applying restoratives, but in 
vain. 

Except for the marks of the cord on the neck, the body bore no 
signs of violence. The suicide had taken off his coat, and had 
laid it, neatly folded up, on the counter, before committing his 
crime. His hair was not disarranged nor his shirt-frill. It was 
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only noticed, when the body reached the town hall, that the tip of 
the nose was scratched, and the chest slightly abrased—injuries 
due to its transport face downwards in the first cart that came 
handy over roughly paved streets. 

Ever since the thirteenth century, when the streets of Toulouse 
ran with the blood of the Albigeois saints, the Catholics of that 
city have been famous for their fanaticism, accentuated by the 
presence of a minority of hard-headed, stubborn, and independent- 
minded Protestants. It was at Toulouse that the Catholics 
solemnly thanked God for the death of Henri IIT., and made oath 
to murder the first man who should recognise Henri IV. as his 
Sovereign; and nearly up to the close of the last century they 
commemorated with joyous processions and fire-works the massacre 
in 1562 of 4,000 of their fellow-citizens in the sacred cause of 
religion. It is the Archbishop of Toulouse and the neighbour- 
ing members of the French hierarchy who to-day lend their 
sanction to such infamous Catholic school-books as the Fleurs 
de Vhistowre.* 

Some gloomy fanatic, among those who ran up that evening to 
see what had happened, whispered his suspicion that it was no 
case of suicide; but that Jean Calas had strangled his own son to 
prevent his becoming a Catholic. Perhaps even it was the father’s 
indignant denial} that his son could have committed such a crime 
of his own initiative, which drew the suspicion on to himself. 
For we must not forget that in those days the body of a suicide 
was denied burial, and exposed at the crossways. Any parent who 
loved his children so fondly as did Jean Calas, might well begin 
by making such a protest. Whether or no his fatherly love gave 
a starting-point to the infamous rumour, it quickly spread; and in 
a few hours all the Catholics of the quarter were telling one 
another how the unfortunate Mark Antoine had meaned to abjure 
his heresy the very next day; how his father had been caught 
bending over his son’s body in the act of strangling him ; how the 
neighbours had heard the murdered man’s cries; how the Pro- 
testant religion makes it a duty for parents to strangle their 
children rather than allow them to become Catholics ; how in this 
case the Protestants had in a preliminary conclave appointed one 
of their number, the young Lavaisse, to assist the father in murder- 
ing his son. “Voili bien le peuple! Voila un tableau trop fidéle 
de ses excts!” wrote Donat Calas, on July 2nd, 1762, in a memoir 
from which I borrow the above details. 

* See THE NATIONAL REVIEW for March, 1899, p. 151. 

+ Pierre Calas deposed on July 23rd, 1762, as follows :—‘ My father, in his 
first outburst of grief, said to me: ‘Do not go and spread the tale that your 


brother has made away with himself ; save at least the honour of your unhappy 
family.’” 
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The fate of the unhappy family was sealed by the action of a 
capitoul, or alderman, of Toulouse, the Siewr David, who from the 
first gave ear to the accusing crowd, and arriving on the scene 
hurried the whole family off to the Adtel de ville. There he cast 
them into separate underground cells, not excepting even the 
Catholic bonne, and one Caseing by name, a merchant and 
intimate friend of the family, whom Pierre Calas had fetched to 
aid and advise them; and at whose instance it was that Lavaisse 
had called in a surgeon named Gorse, and then had run to inform 
the grefjier or clerk of the aldermen. The next day Caseing was 
released ; but the others, after interrogatories in which their guilt 
was assumed, were committed for trial and put in irons on 
November 18th, about five weeks after the tragedy. 

Meanwhile, the suicide’s body had been subjected, not to the 
statutory and horrible exposure at the cross-roads, but to the pomp 
and ceremony of a iartyr’s interment. He had, of course, died a 
Calvinist; yet the brotherhood of white penitents claimed him as 
their own, because some fanatic came forward and pretended that 
he had meaned to join their fraternity. This gave the aldermen 
an excuse, and they decreed a public funeral in the great Church 
of St. Etienne. Forty priests, and ten times that number of white 
penitents, escorted the bier. The function was held in their 
chapel, and the whole church was draped with white. In the 
centre of the nave a catalfalque was set up, surmounted by a 
skeleton—a loan from a local surgeon, and so contrived as to move 
its limbs and head, when concealed strings were pulled from below. 
This ghastly figure bore in one hand a white placard on which one 
read the words, Aljwration de Uhérésie, and in the other a palm, 
the emblem of martyrdom. On the next day the grey friars held 
a like service, and no detail was omitted which could inflame the 
fanatical temper of the Catholics. The death-sentence of Jean 
Calas was thus agreed to by all in advance, in the same way as the 
Libre Parole and Mercier decreed Dreyfus’ guilt weeks before his 
Court-Martial. 

Strict canonization alone did the suicide escape, and that he 
would have received except for the timely intervention of Voltaire’s 
pen. For the people already lookéd upon him as a saint; some 
invoked his name; others went to pray at his tomb; others 
entreated miracles of him; more still had to tell of those he had 
wrought. A man stone-deaf heard the church bells ringing; an 
apoplectic priest had miraculously recovered, with the joint aid of 
the new saint and of an emetic. <A written attestation of these 
and other miracles was drawn up and existed ready for the use of 
the Committee of the Roman Curia, which has to certify to the 
miracles of a son of earth, before the pope can canonize him. 
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Over and above all this, the bi-centenary of the great sixteenth 
century massacre of Huguenots was drawing near; and it was 
generally felt by the Catholics that Calas’ scaffold would fitly grace 
the festival. Providence itself—so it was declared from the local 
pulpits—had furnished a victim for the occasion, Even so in the 
last four years the fanatics of the Latin Church have acclaimed the 
unjust sentence on Dreyfus as a heaven-sent opportunity of 
cudgelling Jews and Protestants. Natwram expellas furca, tamen 
usque recurret. 

From the hands of the aldermen of Toulouse, the victims passed 
before the Parliament of Languedoc, and this august body organized 
a trial to which, in many particulars, the Dreyfus Court-Martial of 
1894 offers a striking parallel. One witness had heard Mark 
Antoine’s cries from the further end of the city, just as if the 
victim had shrieked like a steam-syren. Another had peeped 
through the keyhole, and seen men running about inside Calas’ 
house. A house-painter named Matei swore that his wife had 
told him that a woman named Mandrille had told her that a woman 
she did not know had told her that she had heard the groans of 
the victim at the extremity of the street. What a parallel this to 
the story of Dreyfus’ confession of guilt! A half-witted but 
devout surgeon—perhaps the one who lent the skeleton—declared 
that the food he found during the post-mortem in the stomach of 
the deceased had been there four hours, and not two only, as the 
case for the accused pre-supposed. On the other hand, the 
depositions of the Calas household, taken separately, agreed on all 
essential points, and it was pointed out that an infirm old man of 
sixty-eight years could not have throttled a strong man in the 
prime of life, even with the help of Lavaisse, whe was also—be it 
noted—the bosom friend of the deceased. It was allowed by all 
that, if the young man had been assassinated, the whole family, 
including the Catholic bonne, must be equally guilty, and this was 
at first the opinion of the majority of the judges. Nevertheless,they 
condemned the father alone to be broken on the wheel and burned, 
in the belief and hope that in his agony he would yield and avow the 
complicity of the rest. (Questioned in the midst of his torment, he 
merely answered, “ Alas, where there was no crime, how could 
there be accomplices ? ” 

A single subdued cry escaped the lips of Calas when the 
tortures began, and the executioner’s first blow was struck. The 
rest he bore with fortitude. He spoke during the last minutes of 
his life only of the truths of Christianity. Against his judges he 
uttered no word of complaint, but declared that he did not impute 
his death to them; they must have been deceived by false 
witnesses. His very last words to the Jacobin monk, Bourges, 
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Professor of Theology in Toulouse, who, with another monk of 
the same order, Caldagués, was charged to minister to him in 
his last moments, were the following: “I die an innocent man; 
Jesus Christ, who was innocence itself, consented to die by a 
punishment yet more cruel. I do not regret a life which, I 
trust, ushers me into eternal bliss. I only bewail the lot of my 
wife and my son; and the thought of yon poor stranger, the son of 
M. Lavaisse, to whom I thought I was doing a mere act of courtesy 
in asking him to supper, intensifies my regret.” 

As he spoke the alderman who first arrested him, and had come, 
though not by official necessity, to gloat over the spectacle of his 
death, exclaimed : “ Wretch! Behold the executioner who is about 
to reduce your body to ashes; tell the truth!” Calas merely 
turned his head away a little, and next moment the executioner 
did his work. This was on March 9th, 1762. 

Pierre Calas, who, after his father, was looked upon as the 
guiltiest of the family, was sentenced to perpetual banishment. 
He quitted the city by one gate, but was promptly rearrested, led 
back through another, and incarcerated in the Jacobin monastery. 
There the monk Bourges offered to rehabilitate him and have the 
sentence of banishment repealed, if he would change his religion. 
After being imprisoned by the monks for four months, he escaped, 
and it was largely through his means that the attention of the 
King’s Council was drawn to the case and the injustice remedied, 
so far as it was, humanly speaking, possible to remedy it. Lavaisse 
and Jannette had been let go free by the executioners of Calas; 
although, had there really been any crime committed, they must 
have been privy to it. The widow also had been liberated, 
although her guilt could be in no way inferior to that of the rest. 
The truth was that the judges themselves were impressed with the 
composure and dignity in sufferings and death of their victim, and 
already felt misgivings. The very priests who attended him on 
the scaffold openly declared that he had died like an ancient 
martyr. All the same, the widow’s daughters were taken away 
from her and placed in a convent. She herself, penniless, starving, 
afraid of all, as an English-born woman well might be under such 
terrible circumstances, begged her way to Paris, in the desperate 
hope of being someday able to lay her case before the King and 
appeal to his mercy. . 

Thanks to the leaven of the French Encyclopdists which had 
already begun to work, Paris was less fanatical in those days than 
Toulouse, and the widow found defenders. M. de Beaumont, a 
celebrated advocate in the Paris Parliament, interested himself in 
her case, and drew up an appeal for her to which fifteen advocates 
put their names. M. Loiseau composed an eloquent memoir on 
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the case in all its aspects. M. Mariette, advocate before the King’s 
Council, drew up her plea in a manner which carried conviction to 
all. Lastly, Voltaire, ready then to defend the cause of innocence, 
as he was subsequently when he pleaded for Count Lally, La 
Barre, and our own Admiral Byng, threw himself for three years 
into the agitation, and more than anyone else forced it on the ear 
of society. The case inspired his masterly treatise on Tolerance, 
of which the Parliament of Languedoc, in solemn mockery of 
themselves, ordered a copy to be publicly burned, just as they 
had done with Pascal’s treatise against the Jesuits. 

But, although opinion was almost unanimous in Paris, long 
before the King, in council, annulled the barbarous sentence, there 
were many eager for the part of advocatus diaboli. The dévots, or 
truly pious people, said out loud that it was better to let an old 
Calvinist be broken on the wheel, even if he were innocent, than 
oblige eight councillors of Languedoc to admit that they had been 
mistaken. So to-day in France the Ligne de la Patrie of Coppée 
and Brunetiére would rather that Dreyfus was left chained to his 
torrid rock than that the credit of the General Staff of the army or 
of the seven officers who illegally sentenced him should be im- 
pugned. “There are more magistrates than there are Calas,” was 
the remark of the eighteenth century analogues of General Gonse. 
The whole of the Calas family was, in short, to be sacrificed in 
honour of the magistracy. Times have changed; and in France 
of to-day it is no longer the honour of the judges—which is cheap 
enough—but of officers, which is incompatible with admission of 
fallibility. 

For long months the Toulouse Court refused to deliver up the 
proces verbal and other documents of the case, but in vain. The 
widow, her son Pierre, Lavaisse, and Jannette were all cited before 
the chambre des requétes de Vhétel, or Supreme Court. The young 
Lavaisse, in particular, presented depositions which moved the 
admiration of all. He could well have pleaded frorn the first, had 
he been a liar, that he left the house before the supposed crime 
was committed. He had been threatened with torture, yet he had 
held bravely to the truth, and had shown himself ready to share 
death with the Calas family as he had shared their bonds. In the 
end the Judges of the Paris Court unanimously declared the family 
innocent, rehabilitated the father's memory, condemned the 
Toulouse jurisdiction, and issued a faculty to the family to sue it 
for damages. They also laid before the King a formal appeal, that 
he would in his bounty make good the financial ruin which had 
befallen the family. The King responded by bestowing 36,000 
livres on the mother and children, and 3,000 on the faithful old 
servant Jannette. 
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The happy conclusion of a case which had agitated French 
society, and, indeed, all Europe, hardly less—considering the 
different circumstance of that age—than has the Dreyfus case 
to-day, created widespread joy, especially in Paris. The highest 
society flocked to visit the widow and her children in the Paris 
prison, to which, pending the sentence of the Supreme Court, they 
voluntarily betook themselves; and when they were acquitted and 
liberated, the public places and promenades of Paris were crowded 
with the triumphant partisans of innocence. What completed 
their joy was the circumstance that the acquittal was pronounced 
on March th, 1765, exactly three years after the victim of 
Catholic intolerance had perished. 

I have spoken of those who, during those three years, chose for 
themselves the part of udvocatus diaboli. They had the excuse 
of being contemporaries, of being immersed in the current strife of 
the day, of living before the French Revolution, of being at least 
sincere Catholics, blinded by zeal and devoid of hypocrisy. Who, 
however, would have thought it possible that in the year of grace 
1898, when just 136 years had passed, during which all historians 
had sifted the facts and admitted them, as related in the above 
pages, there should arise a Frenchman eager to play the part over 
‘again, and that without extenuating circumstances ; eager to rival 
the Abbé Fréron who, in the Année Littéraire of 1765, earned the 
scorn and moved the indignation of all men by arguing that it was 
perfectly natural that Calas should have murdered his son from 
fanaticism ; because, forsooth, Junius Brutus had executed his from 
a sense of duty; and that, if the King’s councillors at Paris had 
given credit to the depositions of the Calas family, that merely 
proved, not Calas’ innocence, but their credulity. Our modern 
Fréron is no other than M. Brunetitre, academician and editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

On March 15th, 1898, soon after the conclusion of the Zola trial 
this writer published in his review an article entitled Apres le 
Procés, which was in effect an apology for, and eulogy of, brute 
force—blind, deaf, and dumb. 

The moral suggested to him by the Zola trial, and the part 
played in it by the most distinguished French paleographers, 
biologists, and chemists, is this, that of all governing classes, one 
composed of intellectual persons is in a republic and a democracy 
the worst. He does not scruple to declare his preference of an 
oligarchy composed of priests, plutocrats, and pritorians. He 
tenders an assurance of his contempt and hatred “to the 
intellectuels, who for the last hundred years have done us 
so much harm.” What business, he asks, has a paleographer (¢.9., 
Paul Meyer) to oppose his own judgment about the bordereau 
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to that of a court-martial. France, we are told, is fallen the 
victim of Freemasons, Protestants, and Jews. Anti-Semitism is 
the legitimate revenge of the Catholics. Only let Frenchmen 
renounce the right to think for themselves and make it over to 
the Vatican; only let them embrace his own ideal of militarism, 
and everything will come right at once. Such is the drift of 
M. Brunetiére’s reflections. 

In the year 1898 a series of articles, entitled Billets de la 
Province, appeared in the Paris Siecle, from the pen of a brilliant 
writer calling himself Michel Colline. The one for August 12th 
contained a just sketch of M. Brunetiére under the transparent 
title of “Basile.” It begins by rallying him for his insincerity, for 
the charlatanry and pedantry of his new flights in the art of 
literary criticism. ‘Then the writer asks :— 


** Why is he now paying court to the Catholic clergy? Why in the Dreyfus 
affair has he put himself—to use his own pretty phrase—on the side on which he 
never ought to be? Why has he written this detestable article ‘ Aprés le Procés,’ 
the pervading ugliness of which is peculiarly visible in the paragraph, so truly 
dishonourable to a man of reflection, entitled, ‘ De quelques intellectuels’? .... 
For if one must suppose that he believes one word of what he has said, it would 
follow that he denies the utility of individual action in history, denies the possi- 
bility of a wise man being in the right when he opposes public error, denies the 
part played by genius in the work of civilization, denies liberty of thought, the 
sovereignty of conscience, all in a word that makes up the intellectual and moral 
dignity of man. 

“Tf,” continued Michel Colline, in words solemn, but not too severe, “if he is 
not merely making mock of us all, then he has done it out of sheer wickedness, 
and to aid the spirit of darkness, which, from the time of the Crucifixion of Christ 
up to that of the butchery of Jean Huss and of Galileo’s imprisonment, seeks to 
overwhelm from age to age the light which will make us free. 

‘** Nothing,” he continues, ‘‘ is more sacred, I know it well, than a religious con- 
viction ; and it seems at first sight as if we had no sort of right to call on a man 
to give reasons for things incapable of demonstration, which he is free to believe, 
if he chooses. And no doubt this is true, as long as it is a religious conviction 
that we are dealing with ; but, by his own admission, Basile has none, and he has 
left himself no divine hopes. Never has one beheld aught more dry and hard, 
less softened by any tinge of mysticism than this man’s soul. Naturally the 
Church would rather have an atheist to work and fight for it than a Christian 
who labours only for God; and, delighted to have such an instrument, she asks 
no question about his motives, But this question we may here ask, without fear- 
ing to be found indiscreet. Since it is no impulse of faith that urges him, what 
is his motive? What political end does he follow in constituting himself a 
missionary of the Pope?” 


But the sting of this jew d’esprit lay in its last paragraph, 
wherein the writer regrets the long delay of Brunetiére’s promised 
volume on Voltaire :— 


‘This I regret,” remarks the satirist in concluding. ‘‘I should have been 
curious to read the censure which, if he be logical, he must pass on the generous 
defender of Calas; or if, by chance, he approved of Voltaire’s action, I should 
be very curious to see how he reconciles this traditional approval with the hasty 
judgment which he has lately passed on individualism and on intellectuals.” 
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M. Brunetiére lost no time in fitting the cap on his head. He sat 
down and penned a letter to the Siecle, angrily threatening the 
editor, M: Yves Guyot, with the pains and penalties of the law if it 
was not inserted at once. It was easy to please him, and his dia- 
tribe appeared the next day. 


*€ One of your collaborators, M. Michel Colline,” he writes, ‘is curious to know 
what I should have been able to say of the ‘generous defender of Calas’ ina 
volume which I have not written. I can easily satisfy him.” 


He then quotes from his article on Calas, which had long before 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and in which, while can- 
didly recognizing Calas’ innocence,he yet somewhat ignobly disputes 
Voltaire’s “ generosity,” and does his best to disparage him as an 
apostle of toleration. The last paragraph of his letter it is, how- 
ever, which contains M. Brunetiére’s latest self-revelation. 


‘* These few pages,” he writes, alluding to his citations of his own article, ‘ are 
twenty years old. . . . I will content myself by adding this much to them 
to-day, namely, that I am not so sure as I used to be of the innocence of Calas ; 
and every question of judicial error being aspecific one, J do not believe that there 
was any judicial error in the Dreyfus affaire.” 


M. Brunetiére is a type of which many examples exist in modern 
France, nearly twenty of them meeting us without our going 
beyond the charmed circle of his brother academicians. It is with 
reason therefore that the league of self-styled patriots formed to do 
honour to the memory of Henry the forger by the poets Coppée 
and Derouléde has come to be known as the Ligue des Basiles. In 
French literary history M. Brunetiére, if he lives at all, will live 
not as the pedant who discovered the évolution des genres in litera- 
ture, and claimed in consequence to have founded a new school of 
criticism, but as the man who, in order the better to believe in 
Dreyfus’ guilt, in order to sink his conscience and intelligence to 
the level required by Drumont and the Libre Parole, began at last 
to question even the innocence of Jean Calas. 

It is nearly one hundred and forty years since Calas perished on 
the rack, and in the interval France has seen the great Revolution, 
in honour of which. her citizens inscribe on their archways and 
public monuments the legend of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. 
Nevertheless, a great proportion of them, and in particular those 
over whose lives and minds the Latin Church retains its sway, are 
still strangers, as much as Bossuet was and more, to the principles 
of civil and religious liberty and toleration. Witness the cowardly 
behaviour of the French clergy and bishops throughout this 
struggle to obtain justice for the innocent man Dreyfus. Merely 
because he was a Jew, the mot d’ordre has been passed to every 
confessor in the land to warn those whose consciences they 
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directed against feeling or showing any sympathy with the 
victim. The Church, as a whole, has espoused the cause of the 
forger Henry and of the traitor Esterhazy; and it has done so 
with open eyes and wilfully, because it aspired to deal through 
Dreyfus a blow at the modern civilization which in its heart of 
hearts it,detests. 

A book lies before me of which the popularity is, perhaps, one 
of the worst symptoms of the insane wickedness which seems to be 
inseparable from latterday French Catholic piety. It is called 
“ Le Péril Protestant, an Essay in Contemporary History.” It had 
already in March last, when I purchased my copy, gone through 
eleven editions in as many weeks, and is no doubt still selling at 
the same rate. It is issued from a “religious” press, and by a 
publishing house which devotes itself to selling works of piety, 
the Librairie St. Joseph, and its author is the same Ernest Renauld 
who has been lately urging the officers who are to retry Dreyfus 
at Rennes to discard all evidence, to listen only to, their conviction 
intime of his guilt, and send him back to the Jle du Diable to die. 
This advice he tenders in its proper place, the columns of the 
Libre Parole ; and, needless to say, his volume is the quintessence 
of all the worst falsehoods with which that flagitious journal has, 
since it was founded by the Jesuits and with Jesuit money in 1892, 
been poisoning the French mind. A notice on the cover indicates 
the author’s end and aim to be nothing less than a general pro- 
scription of the Protestants all over France. “In this book,” says 
this notice, “ will be found, department by department, the names of 
and posts filled by Protestant functionaries, as well as the names 
of Protestant university men, not only in Paris but in the 
provinces.” Opening it we read this on the first page :— 


** The aim of this book is then to unmask the enemy, the Protestant, the ally of 
the Jew and the Freemason, against the Catholic, who is to-day the victim of this 
diabolical alliance,” 


There are, according to this writer, 650,000 Protestants in 
France, and he accuses this slender minority of oppressing thirty- 
eight millions of Frenchmen, because, as he says, it monopolizes 
the universities, and because Protestants everywhere fill posts of 
confidence in the administrative and financial system of France. 
At first sight, he says, one might infer that their moral and 
intellectual superiority was overwhelming, and so any unbiassed 
judge would do. But this conclusion ill suits a scribe of the Libre 
Parole writing for Catholics, and he accordingly sets out to prove, 
in six hundred pages of close print, that it is because they excel 
in fraud, vice, treason to France, and every form of impiety, that 
they have come to the fore, 
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Of course, the Dreyfus affair is the stock topic of the book. 
Here is the writer’s characterization of some courageous members 
of the Ecole des Chartes, who were among the first to champion 
the cause of right. 


** What is Paul Meyer ? 

** A Jew, in spite of his conversion to Protestantism.* 
** What are Messrs. Molinier ? 

‘Two Protestants, friends of the Dreyfusard Monod. 
‘What is M. Giry? 


** Nothing but the husband of two Protestant wives in succession, just as are 
Ribot and Trarieux. | 

** What is M. Bournou ? 

‘** The intimate friend of Molinier, 

** The Ecole des Chartes also has become the prey of a Protestant Syndicate.” 


And this is his sketch of Scheurer-Kestner, the last representa- 
tive in France of an undivided Alsace, and one who, after 1870 
gave up everything in order to remain a French subject :— 


‘‘ Yes, indeed, many veils are rent, many masks torn off ; and the man whose 
life we are told was clear as crystal, this last.deputy of Alsace, as he calls him- 
self, with ¢remolos in his voice, has been shown up as a Protestant sectary, who 
puts his religious hatreds, his Germanophile sympathies at the service of the most 


abominable campaign which ever agitated opinion and exasperated the French 
conscience,” 


And then, after the manner of the Libre Parole, he proceeds to 
attack Scheurer’s private life, which is as blameless as his public 
life has been noble, and his services to science eminent. 


‘Do vou dream that he is a paragon, this Scheurer? Nota bit of it. It re- 
mains to show him to you in a very different light. It appears that, austere 
Protestant though he be, he is yet a man for al] that ; and papa Scheurer, in spite 
of his white hairs, still feels his heart thrill with feelings all the more burning 
because they are returned. 

** And, perhaps, if nature had created him less giddy, our Senator would not 
have made up his mind to enter the Dreyfusard plot. 


Dans tous les grands 
événements cherchez la femme.” 


When we see such ordure as this slung at the noblest figure in 
modern France, we understand how it is that the Francophile 
party in the annexed provinces has in the last two years dwindled 
to insignificance. The eleventh edition has an appendix entitled 
Loew et Cie, full of such insults to the President of the Criminal 
Chamber of the Cour de Cassation as are dear to the heart of 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire and his faction. M. Loew, like Scheurer- 
Kestner, is an Alsatian, and therefore, according to M. Renauld, a 
Prussian and a Jew. 

This is a fair specimen of the calumnies which M. Renauld has 
collected about leading Huguenots all over France. In the spring 


* M, Paul Meyer is a Catholic. 
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of 1898 he sent out to reliable Catholics and priests in almost 
every parish in France a confidential circular, in which we find 
propounded the following question :— 

“ Do you know about the Protestants any facts of a kind to com-., 
promise them or excite public opinion against them ?” 

A postman dropped one of these by mistake into the box of one 
M. Lecoat, a Breton Protestant and pastor at Tremel, who unkindly 
communicated it to the public Press. On page 457 of his book, 
M. Renauld gives us the secret dossier of the hidewxr Lecoat, as he 
calls him. We learn that he takes English money, like the rest of 
the Huguenots, that he falsified the Renauld circular, and so forth. 
But it is there to confute him, as is also the book. Its six hundred 
pages stuffed with libels fished up all over France are in themselves 
a sufficient attestation of the rag-picking methods employed ‘n 
order to compile it. 

This book breathes the adoration of Henry the forger, to which 
we are long ago accustomed among the followers of the Comte de 
Mun. “The Colonel,” we read, page 203, “lost his head. He con- 
fessed. He sacrificed himself. In prison at Mont Valérien he 
asked himself whether Cavaignac had not turned Dreyfusard 

and, victim of blind discipline, he preferred to die. He 
committed suicide.” 

M. Renauld’s repertory of abuse is considerable. Thus M. de 
Pressensé is a parpaillot; the Times correspondent at Paris is 
a “filthy reptile”: “ Le Times bavait par la plume de l’invmonde 
reptile connu sous le nom de Blowitz.” As to Picquart, M. Renauld 
“cannot quite make out what his religion may be, but he has 
good reason to believe that he is of Jewish origin. And judging 
from his dirty tricks, it seems as if he made his own to the utmost 
the cult of servility, delation, spying, cowardice and lying. What 
is more, the spelling of his name shows that it is not one of French 
origin.” THe NationaL ReEvIEw, we are told, is a Dreyfusard 
journal, and when in June, 1898, it printed my “awful article ” 
(article épouvantable contre l’état-major francais), it “showed 
clearly how much of calumny, vulgarity, and outrage Englishmen’s 
hatred can inspire.” 

And, indeed, as one reads this book, a type of many which make 
their appearance every month in modern France, one realizes how 
England and things English are viewed by the average Catholic 
abroad. We are believed to be leagued with the United States 
and Germany with the triple object, firstly, of dismembering 
certain States in which we regard Catholicism as being still too 
firmly rooted. These States are France, Spain, and Portugal. 
Secondly, of securing the preponderance of the Protestant States 
all over the world ; and thirdly, of giving to the Jews the control 
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of the Protestant States. It is solemnly affirmed that England is 
bound by treaty to pay Prussia one million sterling per annum in 
furtherance of these aims; and the supposed programme and 
secret treaty are printed in leaded type as an introduction to the 
book. Nor is it only against Catholicism that we Englishmen 
seem to plot so diabolically. The reader is gravely assured on 
page 53 that three hundred thousand Christians were massacred 
by the Turks in 1896-1897 at the instigation of England. One 
might hope after this that the writer would condemn the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s. It was cruel, he says, but it was politic. 
He accuses the handful of French Protestants in the Chamber of 
being resporsible for Hanotaux’ policy of giving the Turk a free 
hand three years ago, and pretends that he cannot after that 
“ understand the factitious indignation of the French Protestants 
when they speak of St. Bartholomew’s.” They were traitors to 
their country, he declares, and sold to England then as now. 

The same rancorous bigotry animates another recent volume 
which lies before me, entitled: Americanism and the Anti- 
Christian Conspiracy, by the Abbé Henri Delassus, Canon of 
Cambrai and Director of the Semaine Religieuse. It is published 
by the Société de Saint Augustin, printed by the press of the 
Catholic faculties of Lille, and recommended by the Archbishop 
of Cambrai. The massacres and acts of cruelty by which Pro- 
testantism was nearly exterminated in France in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were, we are told on page 8, “ miracles, 
recognized as such by ecclesiastical authority,” a statement which 
perhaps refers to the service of thanksgivings for the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s massacre, which was printed by the Pope in 1572, and of 
which a copy, almost unique, is preserved in the Bodleian. “The 
same protection was accorded us,” continues Delassus, “by the 
Divine Mother, using the same means, against Jansenism.” And 
he piously ejaculates: “Gaude, Maria Virgo, cunctas hereses sola 
interemisti in universo mundo,” 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man is, according to this 
writer, the very worst of the heresies against which Frenchmen are 
to look for such supernatural aid.. “Here we have the root of all 
the evil,” he remarks, in his introduction (p. vii.). “This declara- 
tion,” he says, on page 94, “ was condemned by Pius VI., and from 
it flows the entire sum of modern errors, to wit, liberty of the 
human person in respect of God; and as corollaries therefrom, 
liberty uf thought and liberty of the Press, liberty of conscience, 
and liberty of cult, the supremacy of society and its independence 
from the Church, sovereignty of the nation, or the right to make 
laws which derive their authority not from God but from a 
majority in Parliament.” “All these ‘ montrosities,’” he continues, 
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“were condemned anew by Gregory XVI. in his encyclical Mirari, 
and by Pio IX. in the Syllabus.” The liberal Catholic movement 
which, under the name of Americanism, has spread to France, is 
declared to be a mixture of all these errors, with the poison of 
the “liberal and humanitarian Judaism” of the Association 
Israélite Universelle thrown in as a ferment. The result, he de- 
clares, is religious indifference among the masses. “ Tolerance 
is another, and not less efficacious solvent of religion,” as this 
monk conceives of religion, “ that tolerance,” he adds, “ which Free- 
masonry elevates into the first of all rights and the first of all 
duties in the sphere of religion.” Such is the true inwardness of 
the Papist outcry against Freemasonry. 

The old tract to which I have alluded as preserved in the 
Bodleian, and of which an excellent facsimile, edited by the 
librarian, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, can be bought for one shilling, is 
entitled : “ Ordine della solenissima processione fattu del Sommo 
Pontefice nell’ Alma citta di Roma, per la felicissima nova della 
destruttione della setta ugonotana,” that is, “The order of the 
solemn procession held by the Supreme Pontiff in the city of 
Rome to commemorate the most happy news of the destruction 
of the Huguenot sect.” The Pope and his Cardinals began the 
solemnities, so we read, with “ Un bellissimo Te Deum laudamus da 
excellentissimi musici,” and the tract was printed on the very 
day of the celebration, September 8th, 1572, by the Impressori 
Camerali, that is, at the Pope’s private press. The massacre had 
taken place on August 24th, sixteen days before. 

In spite of the proud boast of Rome that she remains ever the 
same, Englishmen had in the last fifty years begun to think that 
she had accommodated herself a little to the modern conceptions of 
tolerance and civil liberty. In the Dreyfus affair, however, she 
has shown herself just as full of rancour, just as hostile to modern 
ideas, just as ready to oppress and proscribe Jews and Protestants 
as ever she was. Not a word in Mr. Gladstone’s famous tract on 
Vaticanism of which she is not now, a whole generation after it 
appeared, anxious to exemplify the truth. 

The situation in France is summed up in the following letter, 
written in view of an article, entitled “ A Clerical Crusade,” pub- 
lished in the February number of this Review. Its writer is one of 
the most spiritually-minded of French religious writers. His 
books are in the hands of every cultivated Catholic al] over 
Europe and America, and his monographs never fail to arouse the 
enthusiasin of our own High Church journals. It is as follows :— 


‘“‘Lorsque l’infaillibilité du pape fut proclamé il se trouva huit évéques francais 
pour s’y opposer. Aujourd hui il ne n’en est pas trouvé un seul pour élever la 
voix et dire une parole de paix. La haine devenue le thermométre de la piété, 
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voila le spectacle que nous reservait l’église de Rome pour la fin du 19™¢ 
siécle. 

“Tl y a la plus qu’un fait ordinaire. C’est unc maniére de miracle, que jamais 
les adversaires les plus acharnés de e2tte église n’auraient osé s’imaginer. 

“Je vous suis trés reconnaissant comme Francais et comme Chrétien d’avoir 
appelé Yattention du public qui réfléchit sur le fond de la crise qui nous 
tourmente. 

“ When the infallibility of the Pope was proclaimed there were found eight 
French bishops to oppose it. To-day there has not been found a single one to 
raise his voice and speak a word of peace. Hatred become the thermometer of 
piety, such is the spectacle which the Church of Rome had in store for us for the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

‘This isno common fact. It is a sortof miracle, of which the bitterest enemies 
of the Church would never have dared to dream. 

“T am very grateful to you as a Frenchman and as a Christian for having 
drawn the attention of the public which reflects to the real nature of the crisis 
which torments us,”’ 


In the last century it was only the influence of Voltaire and of 
the Intellectuals whom he represented that the wrongs of the 
Calas family were redressed. It is the same class that has to-day, 
after one of the most honourable struggles ever beheld in history, 
succeeded in lifting off the neck of France the millstone of 
guilt which Jesuitry and Militarism had fastened there. But 
they would have found the task impossible if the French did 
not retain, as a legacy from their Revolution, a large measure both 
of liberty of speech and of emancipation of the male conscience 
from the thraldom of priest and confessional. The end for which 
the French Jesuits have toiled unceasingly since 1870 has been to 
exploit in their own interest the zeal of their countrymen for a 
renovated army. They have aspired to govern the army through 
its corps of higher officers, and through a Jesuitized army to govern 
France. They have failed ; for we cannot suppose that the officers 
at Rennes, who will in a few days retry Dreyfus on the charge of 
betraying the documents enumerated in the bordereau, will follow 
M. Renauld’s counsel, and, in the teeth of all the evidence, condemn 
him afresh on the strength of a conviction intime. If they do, 
France will find herself at a lower level than she ever touched 
under the ancien régime, for under that Calas’ memory was at 
least rehabilitated, even if it was too late to repair the crimes of 
fanaticism. 

In the coming century, the position of France and Belgium and 
Italy among the civilized States, and the amount of good work, 
moral and intellectual, they will be able to achieve, the measure of 
their civilization, will depend upon how far the sleepless fanaticism, 
intolerance and intrigues of the ultramontane Church can be 
counterworked and crushed. 

It is a proof, were any needed, of Captain Dreyfus’ magnanimity 
that he has been the last man in the world to realize or even sus- 
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pect the true nature of the forces which from the first were arrayed 
against him. Up to the very end he has supposed that he was the 
victim of a judicial error, has believed in the good faith of those 
who condemned him, in the loyalty of such men as Mercier, Felix 
Faure, and Boisdeffre. The latter, if the ministrations of the Ptre 
du Lac have left in him any lingering relic of a human conscience, 
must feel himself seared as with a hot iron when he reads that all 
through the last year of his agony of suspense on the Devil’s 
Island the victim supposed that it was to him that he owed the 
promised revision of his case, that he even wished to send him a 
telegram at Cape Verde when at last he was on his way home, to 
thank him for the success of his efforts in behalf of innocence. It 
had to be left to Maitres Demange and Labori to disillusion him, 
to recount to him all the dreadful details, the conspiracy of his own 
comrades, the medieval hatreds ever smouldering on in the bosom of 
the Catholics, and now fanned into a flame by their religious Press, 
It needed courage to broach the truth to him; it was an effort to 
convince him. They knew that at last he understood, when he 
exclaimed of the judges, who gave ear to forged evidence which 
they gave him no chance to refute, “They were not judges. They 
were assassins,” and added these memorable words, “ Henceforth 
I shall live for the weak, for the oppressed, for the unhappy.” 


Frep, C. CONYBEARE. 
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“Tr is the awful darkness there.” The speaker was showing us— 
it was in Ottawa, in the winter of 1897—an invention of his own 
for thawing little bits of frozen earth in the Klondike district, 
whence he had come, and I had induced him to talk about the 
place, as well as of the mechanism by whose aid miners were to 
prosecute their quest of the gold there. He had not much to say, 
but his few words were to the point; and the picture called up 
was not pleasing. In spite of the glittering stories concerning 
Klondike, which at that time were firing our imaginations, it was 
not easy to be enthusiastic after hearing the story. The awful 
darkness of Klondike during the winter, the terrific cold, the 
spectre of famine which was hovering over these fastnesses, the 
approach whereto was as inaccessible and perilous as Siegfried’s 
journey to Brunnhilde and her magic gold—all these things filled 
one with pity and wonder on behalf of the men who had taken, or 
proposed to take part in the “rush to Klondike.” Already at that 
time—in the closing days of November, 1897—grim stories were 
current concerning the imminent danger of starvation during the 
ensuing winter which awaited the miners who remained in Dawson 
City, and of the impossibility of their getting away at so late a period 
or of an adequate food supply being conveyed to them. Much 
anxiety was being felt in Canada and the United States, and every- 
body was relieved to know that the Dominion Government some 
two months previously had been exerting itself on behalf of the 
men already in Klondike, and towards dissuading new-comers 
from attempting to complete their journey before the spring— 
going so far indeed as to turn them back on the frontier unless 
they had a year’s provisions with them. As immigrants by any 
of the land routes had mostly to carry all their worldly belongings 
on their backs, the stipulation was likely to act as an effective 
deterrent. 

Thanks to the measures taken, the anticipated horrors of starva- 
tion in Dawson City were not realized. The population was kept 
within limits. Thousands who started for the Yukon in the 
summer of 1897 got no farther than Dyea or St. Michael’s, or one 
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of the other stations in the far North-West, whence travellers to the 
Yukon start on the final stage of their journey. The case of these 
baffled gold-seekers was not enviable. It was not only the 
disappointment and delay; they suffered from poverty also. A 
man who came from Dyea in August, 1897, reported that he had left 
six thousand would-be prospectors in that place, in a more ot less 
destitute condition, and a few weeks later came another report, 
that crowds of prospectors, blocked up at Dyea and St. Michael’s, 
were selling their supplies in order to get home again. Nor were 
those who reached Dawson City in much happier plight. In the 
last days of November a Reuter’s telegram to New York spoke of 
the serious state of affairs in Dawson City, the scarcity of food 
having caused an epidemic of crime. Somehow that winter was 
weathered, and the following winter likewise; for Dawson City 
still stands on the banks of the Yukon river, inhabited by some 
thousands of men in whom the lust of gold is too potent for them 
to quail before the wretchedness and hardship and uncertainty of 
achieving the end, which are the accompaniments of life on the 
Klondike. But the wild boom of 1897 has subsided—at least 
outside the Yukon; and we may now not unprofitably try to make 
some sort of balance sheet, and consider whether the whole 
business is worth the while and the cost. 

Let us begin with the credit side. Until, of course, the resources 
of the Yukon are exhausted, it will not be possible to put the 
total value into figures. Undoubtedly the rocks and river-beds on 
the Alaskan border and for hundreds of miles around are gold- 
bearing. Doctor Dawson, the head of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, a man whose reputation is worth the higher description of 
fame, and who has what may be called by comparison an intimate 
personal acquaintance with the great unknown, and partially un- 
known, lands of the North-West, is decided in his opinion that 
much gold is spread throughout the country ; but I ain not aware 
that he has ever committed himself to statistical estimates. 
Another Canadian expert has, however, been more pronounced 
and definite. I refer to Mr. Ogilvie, the Canadian Government 
Commissioner of the Yukon. To him, indeed, the Klondike boom 
may almost be said to owe its existence. In a Blue-Book which 
he published two years ago, as the result of his surveys in the 
district, the wealth of the country is painted in glowing terms. 
He estimated the length of the gold-bearing district at upwards of 
three hundred miles (exclusive of the British Columbia portion), 
and the width as “indefinite.” Moreover, he, in common with 
other prospectors and geologists, testifies to the presence of other 
minerals besides gold. Both coal and copper are spoken of; but I 
imagine the world’s coal supply will outlive some centuries, even of 
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the present large output, ere it will shrink to the proportions 
necessary to induce coal-mining in the Klondike. Nor does it 
seem much more likely that within a measureable period copper 
will be sought in that region, despite the boom in copper-mining 
now under way. Klondike means just gold; and in that view 
only need be regarded. 

To return to Mr. Ogilvie. In his Blue-Book, written at the 
beginning of the 1897 season, he prophesied :—“ It is certain that 
millions will be taken out of the district this year.” A few months 
later we find him estimating the life of Klondike as assured for a 
time put somewhat vaguely at from ten to twenty years, and he 
calculates that that period may be extended for several generations. 
A year later he is prophesying that “there are twenty millions in 
sight to-day.” So much for estimates. The record of actual out- 
put is in a less exalted key. Up to 1895 the few specimens of 
gold extracted from Yukon river-beds are not worth mention, but 
in 1896 the gold returns of the Dominion take a big jump forward 
—from £208,420 in 1894 to £382,180, and the increase is credited 
to the Yukon. In 1896 the total output of the Dominion is worth 
£582,040, and again the increment is placed to the account of the 
Yukon. These are big proportional strides; actually, in relation 
to the world’s output, the figures are ridiculously small; for, how- 
ever rich in gold the Dominion may be, her part in furnishing the 
world’s current supply is not yet large enough to remove her from 
the contemptuous general category in gold statistics of “other 
countries,” and the 1896 record of £562,040 compares with 
£41,713,715, the value of the world’s output of the metal in that 
year. However, the increase, announcing, as it did, a new gold- 
field, and backed by the glowing report of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Commissioner, sufficed to start a boom, and send north- 
wards the crowd of professional gold-miners and the curious con- 
glomeration of amateurs—unfortunates and adventurers—which 
always descend like a swarm of locusts on any tract of country 
about whose possession of gold rumour is busy. At the close of 
the 1897 season the estimates of the output were various, but 
evidently none of them erred on the side of narrowness. The 
average calculation sent from Dawson City put the value at 
£1,400,000—arrived at by a computation that a million pounds’ 
worth had been sent down, and that £400,000 worth was awaiting 
the resumption of navigation in the spring. One enthusiast went 
so far as to prophesy that the “ first boat down in the spring will 
bring at least fifteen million dollars in gold.” We now find, how- 
ever, that the total production of gold throughout the Dominion in 
1897 only reached a value of £1,205,420; Klondike’s contribution 
therefore must have been considerably under a million, 1898 was 
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the crucial year; for there were then in the Klondike district 
many more miners than ever before, and not improbably more than 
will ever be there again. The exact output is not quite certain. 
The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, in a survey 
of the world’s production of gold last year, made in February, puts 
the yield of the Klondike fields at nearly £2,400,000. Up to the 
end of 1898, therefore, it is safe to say that Klondike has not 
furnished the world with more than three and three-quarter 
millions’ worth of gold. If half the tales of Klondike’s ungot gold 
were true there would yet remain ten times as much as that for 
future miners, but, as the forecasts hitherto made have on the 
whole been mainly distinguished by exaggeration and general lack 
of accuracy, it would, at a rough shot, be near enough perhaps to 
anticipate that the gold already extracted from Klondike represents 
fully a third of the total treasure. 

Now for the other side of the balance-sheet. It is not easy to 
put down the cost of Klondike, because there are so many points 
of view. There is the point of view of the man who has succeeded 
in making his pile, and who has (unlike the two poor Scandinavian 
brothers who died of typhoid as they were starting home with their 
money) succeeded in getting away from the place with a share of 
the hoard. In their view Klondike, in spite of the privations 
endured during their residence there, was worth the while. But 
there are also the varying points of view of the other men—counted 
in thousands—who either just cleared their expenses, or—and this 
is by far the greater number—left Klondike or the places as near 
thereto as they succeeded in reaching, without any of the gold at 
all, and minus most, if not all, the gold they took with them when 
they set out on their journey to Klondike. For all these Klondike 
is synonymous with poverty and not wealth. Such men would 
have done as well for themselves, and perhaps much better, had 
they spent the weary time of their miserable exile at the Monte 
Carlo gaming tables, where they would at least have had the 
enjoyment of pleasant surroundings, and whence they could not 
have returned home more poverty-stricken than they did from the 
Yukon. It has already been stated in this Review, on the excellent 
authority of Miss Flora Shaw, that up to the 1898 season thirty 
thousand persons went to, or started for, Klondike, and that less 
than a seventh of their number got any gold out of the district at 
all. And it is doubtful if more than a small portion of these four 
thousand adventurers cleared their expenses. The other twenty- 
six thousand eertainly did not. And it is estimated on the same 
authority that, in spite of the roughness and privations of their 
lives, the thirty thousand pilgrims paid in the aggregate at least 
ten millions sterling for their pilgrimage. It seems rather a poor 
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piece of business, to put ten millions into a concern, and to get out 
less than four millions; for, even supposing that a lot more gold 
is taken out of Klondike in the future, the getting thereof will 
always entail great expense, so that, unless the life of the Yukon 
mines is very prolonged and very fruitful, it is not at all likely that 
the six millions of capital already sunk will, after deducting future 
working expenses, be returned to the world. (This is taking a 
general view; however great the future treasure may be, it will get 
into other hands than those of the unfortunates who contributed 
the ten millions.) 

The cost of Klondike has been grotesque in its extravagance, 
Even the Ogilvie Blue-Book, so largely responsible for the boom, 
admitted that as much as £30 had been paid for a sack of flour in 
the district. Beef at one time was selling at five dollars a plate. 
A special correspondent of The Financial News who visited 
Dawson City during the summer of 1897 gave many suggestive 
hints of the way in which money was being poured out for mere 
poor necessaries of life, with a prodigality unknown in the most 
luxurious city in the world. “It is not easy to get along here,” he 
wrote, “on less than £10 a day, and many of the men spend ten 
times that much.” Again, “If a man buys a drink he takes out a 
sack of gold, and the barman weighs out the price.” In another 
passage he indicates how most of such fortunes as have been made 
in Klondike were scraped together. It was not by washing the 
frozen earth for gold dust, but by supplying food and drink to the 
men who were engaged in mining that the gold was garnered. 
“One saloon,” he significantly tells us, “cleaned up £3,000 in three 
weeks.” Ubiquitous journalistic enterprise produced, in 1897, a 
weekly newspaper—TZhe Klondike Morning Times. Among its 
advertisements was one announcing: “Lodging, one dollar; with 
bed, seven dollars.” Could anything tell more graphically than 
this advertisement of the money squandered in Dawson City in 
procuring a necessary of life in a form which the occupant of a 
fourpenny doss-house in London would sniff at ? Here is another 
fact, significant at once of the method by which money has been 
made in Klondike, of the way in which the miners are robbed of 
their terribly hard-earned gettings, and of the dismal absence ot 
pleasure in the life there: a music-hall artist in London was 
offered £10,000 for a six weeks’ engagement in Dawson City. 

But money figures cannot measure the cost of Klondike. To 
this debit side of the balance you must add the sufferings and 
privations endured. In a letter from Dawson City in the summer 
of 1897 the writer reminded his correspondent that “the man who 
comes up here to mine does so at the expense of health and 
happiness, and it is for him a question of making a fortune quickly, 
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or chances with death.” I have not been able to get any statistics 
of the actual death-roll of Klondike. Happily it does not appear 
to have been so high as might: have been anticipated, notwith- 
standing the loss of life by wrecked steamers and canoes on the 
journey to Dawson City, the outbreaks of typhoid fever there— 
made so much more fatal by the lack of proper medical attention— 
and the breakdown of constitutions too trail to withstand the 
rigours of the life and climate ; but undoubtedly many lives have 
been sacrificed, while the tale of the sufferings endured can never 
be told. In the letter from which I have just quoted, the writer 
further says : “There are many men who have gone and returned 
to Dawson after searching the great country hereabouts, and never 
a nugget do they show for their toil.” With the most vivid 
imagination it is difficult to realize the mental and physical suffer- 
ing endured on these unrewarded quests. Men may not have 
actually starved to death in the Yukon; but the agony of hunger 
was with many of them. ‘The work of the pioneer is always rough ; 
but the sufferings in Klondike have surely passed the limit even of 
the roughest pioneer existence. Doubtless the days of semi-starva- 
tion are over now; but however ample may be the supply of the 
necessaries and even of the luxuries of life in the future—if Klondike 
is to have a future—it can never wipe out the tortures which have 
been endured, and for the most part profitlessly endured. The 
construction of railways and roads and steamers will make the 
Yukon easier of access and less vilely uninhabitable than during 
past years; but in proportion as the place is brought within the 
limits of civilization, the chances of a fortune which it may offer to 
the individual gold-seeker will correspondingly dwindle, and at the 
best the region can never become a place fit for human habitation, or 
one in which any white man would choose to dwell save for the 
purpose of accumulating a fortune quickly. The long arctic winters, 
dark and cruelly cold—so cold that even the power of taste is taken 
away—and the scarcely less disagreeable summers, made a torture 
by clouds of mosquitoes, must for all time make the country a place 
to avoid. 

Economically, the cost of Klondike does not end either with the 
money squandered, or the sufferings endured therein. There is 
the loss of energy to be taken into account. What additions might 
not have been made to the wealth and happiness of the world if 
the thirty thousand adventurers—many of them hardy, active, and 
determined men—had had their pioneer energies directed into other 
channels! One need not go farther than the Canadian Dominion 
for illustration. Suppose that these men had stopped off in 
Ontario and helped to develop the lumber and _ pulp-wood in- 
dustries of that province, or had assisted in turning it into the 
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great manufacturing country it might be, by constructing electrical 
works among the rushing waters which spread a glittering mesh 
over the Province, their magnificent water power running to waste. 
Or suppose they had gone as far west as Manitoba. and had settled 
there, on the most magnificent wheat plains in the world, tilling 
the rich virgin soil, and helping to build up a great agricultural 
country. Would not the energy thus expended have been in- 
finitely more profitable, better for them, and better for Canada, 
than that wasted in the attempt to scrape gold out of the frozen 
north? In this view, Klondike is but one more instance of the 
economic waste in modern life, and makes a heavy item on the 
debit side of our balance sheet. The Canadian Government, too, 
has lost. Notwithstanding the royalty which it collects on the 
gold, it has been admitted by the Government’s officials them- 
selves that “Klondike has been an expense to the Canadian 
Government rather than a source of profit.” In the Canadian 
Budget for 1898-9 is an item of 398,000 dollars for governing 
Klondike. It is doubtful if the royalties which the Government 
will receive from Klondike will counterbalance this sum. And yet, 
in addition, we hear of projects for wasting still more of the 
Dominion’s revenue on the construction of Yukon railways, railways 
which are never likely to pay the cost of construction, for they will 
be practically useless when Klondike becomes emptied of its gold- 
seekers. Further, while discussing the value of Klondike to 
Canada, it is worth bearing in mind that Canada gets very little 
enrichment out of its gold-fields. Almost all the gold extracted 
has been shipped to the United States. And not only has the 
Republic got the gold, but it has got most of that other Klondike 
gold besides, the gold, namely, which was put into Klondike ; for 
the exorbitantly profitable trade in supplying miners with their 
necessaries and poor luxuries has been, for the most part, in 
Yankee hands. 

I mentioned just now that the Yukon railways will be useless 
when Klondike ceases to give forth its treasure. And this opens 
out one of the most important features in the discussion. By 
this time, 1 submit, it has been demonstrated that the debit side 
of the balance far out-weighs the credit side. But there is one 
consideration which might conceivably compensate to some con- 
siderable extent, if not altogether, the adverse balance. The 
exploration of gold-fields is sometimes a preliminary to the ex- 
ploitation of the more golden harvest of ploughed fields. And in 
that view it is urged that gold-fields do ultimately pay, even though 
the metal extracted from them is not worth so much as the money 
spent in the extraction. A somewhat similar line of argument 
has been applied to Klondike. Miss Shaw, for instance, in a 
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passage from her lecture to the Royal Colonial Institute, quoted 
in the March number of this Review, believes that the balance 
will be ultimately righted in the Yukon district. “I am inclined,” 
she said, “to accept the more favourable view, and to coincide with 
those who believe that, as Bendigo and Bathurst were but the 
beginnings of the Australian development of gold, as Kimberley 
and the Rand have shown the way to the internal treasure houses 
of South Africa, so Dawson is but the threshold of new fields of 
wealth to be opened in the northern regions. The settlement of 
the Yukon district which began last year will, in my opinion, 
spread across the Rockies, fill the Mackenzie district, and, con- 
tinuing long after we are dead and gone, will add to the present 
habitable territory of the Dominion two populous districts, each as 
large in extent as France.” You will observe that Miss Shaw holds 
ovt no hope that Klondike will be the prelude to permanent agri- 
cultural and industrial settlement; and the Australian, and even 
the South African, analogy therefore fails, for the real economic 
value of the Australian gold rush lay in the circumstance that of 
the large number of men thereby induced to come to the country, 
many remained as settlers; they came to wash gold-bearing gravel, 
they remained to till the soil, and build up the colony. The 
dynamic value of Klondike, according to Miss Shaw, is confined 
to the prospect of more gold-fields being opened up in the Far 
North by men who journey to Klondike, and finding their quest 
there unavailing, wander forth into other regions of the same great 
tract of country. This is not adequate compensation. If these 
men are to “cross the Rockies, fill the Mackenzie district,’ and 
spread themselves over the vast distances referred to, that will 
only mean that we are to have a succession of Klondikes and 
successive repetitions of the horrors and privations and extrava- 
gant waste of Klondike. It will not mean any gradual spread of 
civilized settlement. Dawson City will become again an unin- 
habited wilderness, and another Dawson City will be built, at the 
same exorbitant cost, some hundreds of miles further off, and so 
on, until the whole country is exhausted, or men tire of the 
wretched business. Gold-seeking is not colonization. And in this 
case it cannot lead to colonization. Here and there, I believe, in 
the valley of the Peace and other of the great northern rivers, 
agricultural settlement is possible. But that is quite another 
story ; the great wastes of the gold area can never be cultivated. 
The one argument, therefore, which apologists of Klondike might 
bring forward to justify the economic waste involved in the gold 
fever fails utterly to make up the heavy adverse balance. The ut- 
most that can be said from this point of view is that disappointed 
gold-hunters straggling back from the Yukon may drop off on the 
67% 
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way, and settle down in some part or other of the Dominion. But 
the chances of a few scattered individuals doing this do not tell 
against my argument. Even if the numbers were large, the fact 
that they had lost their money in their gold quest would make 
them much less valuable factors in the development of Canada 
than if they had their capital intact, and had put it straightway 
into the farming industry. 

A word now as to the actual value of Klondike’s gold output, 
regarded as a contribution towards the world’s supply. Persons 
talk of Klondike as if it were quite one of the most important 
factors in the world’s gold industry. But the total output from 
the Yukon last year only equalled 4 per cent. of the world’s total 
output. Colorado and California each produced fully a fifth more 
than Klondike. Western Australia produced twice as much ; Russia 
about two and a half times as much; while a comparison with 
the Rand shows Klondike in a very modest light: £15,134,115 
against about £2,400,000. If Klondike, then, had not given forth 
one ounce of gold the world would not have been appreciably 
poorer. 

“ Appreciably poorer.” This phrase begs a question which few 
trouble to answer. The words [ used were only accurate in an 
elliptical interpretation, and would read in full, “ the world’s gold 
supply would not have been appreciably poorer.” The world might 
have a great deal less gold than at present, and not be any the worse 
off. Gold is not in itself wealth in the best sense of the term. 
There are countries which possess very little gold indeed, and yet 
contain all the means of existence and enjoyment as prolifically as 
countries in which gold is plentiful. It happens that a country 
with a silver currency is just now inconvenienced or disadvantaged 
in its relation to countries which have a gold currency because silver 
has fallen in price, when the price is measured in gold terms, gold 
being the rarer metal; although, with regard to export trade, the 
advantage is often with the silver country. This inconvenience 
and these disadvantages, however, only arise in consequence of 
inter-communication between the various countries, and in so far 
as that inter-communication is of an intimate character. But 
all this has nothing to do with gold being wealth in a real 
sense. Neither gold nor silver is wealth regarded per se. They 
are the means of acquiring wealth, and that is the only use in the 
possession of gold. 

Now, do we want a much greater supply of gold than we have 
at present? In the past the possession by a nation of gold was 
regarded, and rightly regarded, as of prime importance, since the 
country which had a big supply of gold was able to trade to corre- 
sponding advantage. But the economic value of the metal is 
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less to-day, and is daily growing less. Two factors are tending to 
this diminution: the credit system of Governments, seen in the 
issue of paper money, and the private credit system introduced by 
the banks. In the United States to-day how often will you handle 
a gold coin? You may be the richest millionaire on Fifth Avenue, 
and not touch a gold coin from month’s end to month’s end. It 
may be replied that the paper money which is used instead of 
the coin is only of value because it is represented by a correspond- 
ing, or an approximately corresponding, store of bullion in the 
vaults of the banks and the Government treasury; but though at 
the present time—a transition time—the presence of this bullion 
reserve makes the user of paper money feel confidence in the 
value of his paper, it is not an essential necessary to him. Look 
at the Bank of England, which normally issues notes to twice the 
value of the gold in its vaults ; yet a bank-note is “as good as gold ” 
in any man’s view. It is as good as gold because the holder of a 
bank-note knows that behind the Bank of England is the Govern- 
ment’s credit; and that is good enough for him. It is the same 
with the other banks of the country. They do not issue notes, 
but men readily deposit the major, or the whole part of their 
money with banks, and feel confident in the security, although 
these banks keep a comparatively tiny stock of gold in their 
coffers. Asa matter of fact, the business of the country would be 
impossible if it were done merely on a visible gold coin basis 
instead of on a credit basis. The estimates of the actual gold 
currency in this country vary, but the outside calculations fix the 
total at 110 millions. But the credit system is extending. Nearly 
everyone above the ranks of the working-classes has a bank account, 
and receives his income, and pays most of his bills, without touching 
a gold coin, and we may expect the system to spread still farther. 
All the gold that is wanted, therefore, is enough for the middle- 
class men to pay their wages and small bills with, and for poor 
people to pay their heavier bills with. And when, as is not 
unlikely, we come back again to paper money of small de- 
nomination—as small, perhaps, as the dollar bills of the United 
States—we shall need still less gold for current use, and might 
conceivably dispense with it altogether. All that would be then 
required would be a certain reserve in the hands of the State or 
of the Bank of England (which is almost the same thing) for 
emergency use. Doubtless, we shall always need to have this 
reserve balance at a substantial figure. But it is not needful, in 
order to ensure this, that there should be a much larger stock of 
gold in the world than there is to-day. 

At present the world’s store of gold is increasing at, I submit, an 
unnecessary rate. The value of the total output last year was 
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estimated at £59,857,474—more than half the normal stock of 
gold coin in the United Kingdom. The output is constantly and 
largely increasing ; in the quinquennial period from 1886 to 1890 
the total output was valued at £113,008,820; in the period from 
1891 to 1895 it was £116,983,317. In the last year of that period 
the figure was £40,999,778 ; in 1896 it was £41,713,715; in 1897 
it was £48,780,511; in 1898 it was £59,857,474. The returns so 
far to hand from South Africa and Australia this year show a 
substantial advance on last year’s record. 

Now what are the effects of the mounting output of the precious 
metal? The main effect is that it becomes proportionally less 
precious. That is to say, that in practice a sovereign will not com- 
mand so many commodities in the market as heretofore; in other 
words, prices will inevitably rise. (The process is already visible, 
indeed, in spite of the opposite influence of labour-saving inven- 
tions.) That is in itself no particular evil, although it inflicts 
temporary hardships on persons of fixed incomes; but, regarded 
economically and generally, the matter is largely indifferent. In 
the past an addition to the world’s gold stock has been the means 
of expanding trade; but there is not much ground for believing 
that it will have this effect in the future, for the reasons I have 
given when speaking of the credit system. Regarded in an economic 
view, I do not see how it is possible to avoid the conclusion that 
in relation to the real wealth of the world, the digging out of much 
more gold is no more productive an occupation than would be the 
digging of a hole in the earth, and filling it up again, in accordance 
with the Frenchman’s famous solution of the unemployed labour 
problem. 

As gold gets cheaper it will of course come into more general 
use in the arts; that is to say,as a metal to be wrought into 
articles of direct use, instead of into coins. But this view of the 
case hardly supports the position of gold-mining as a productive 
industry. Gold has its uses in the arts, and is doubtless pleasant 
to look upon; but I doubt if nine-tenths of the pleasure which 
people take from having gold articles in their possession does not 
arise less from the-beauty of the metal than from the sense of 
wealth implied in its possession. Too great a profusion of gold 
would not add either to the beauty of our surroundings or to the 
general comfort. The prospect of a world turned into a Midas’s 
paradise is not sufficiently alluring for its realization to be worth 
the waste and the hardships of a Klondike. 


Ernest E, WILtiaMs. 
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Ir is related of a well-known London clergyman that, being asked 
in the witness-box “ How long have you been in the Church ? ” he 
raised a laugh against his pert questioner by replying, “From a 
baby.” The expression “to go into the Church” has fallen into 
disrepute of recent years, though, indeed, it is ancient enough, like 
‘entering religion,” “a religious house,” “the churchmen ” (in the 
preface to the Articles), and similar phrases. But it jars upon 
modern ears, partly as untheological, but partly also as suggesting 
that the sacred ministry is a profession chosen like any other, and 
that men “go into” Holy Orders as they go upon the Stock 
Exchange. ‘The title of this paper is not meant to imply anything 
of the kind. Nevertheless the clerical is the oldest of all professions, 
and the very name (from «Ajpos, a lot) conveys the idea of a 
separated class. Whereas specialization in other departments of 
life is a later growth, and professionalism in the army and navy is 
quite modern, there never was a time when the Christian clergy 
were not clearly distinct from the lay people, and they are the only 
educated men—in England at any rate—who still wear at all times 
a distinguishing dress. In the Old 'lestament a separate provision 
was made for their support, and principles relating to this subject 
were indicated by Our Lord and by St. Paul. It is now becoming 
once again a matter of anxious consideration. 

From what class should the priesthood be drawn? How should 
the clergy be trained? What should be their status, income, and 
manner of life? ‘T'kese are some of the questions suggested by 
the word ‘‘ profession.” The days are past when a young gentle- 
man, at the end of three pleasant years at Oxford or Cambridge, 
attended for a few weeks some perfunctory professorial lectures in 
divinity, passed a nominal examination at the hands of the Bishop’s 
chaplain, and, thus equipped, embarked on the most difficult and 
scientific calling in the world, diversifying his easy labours in the 
family living with the ordinary amusements of upper-class life. 
Very likely that old Georgian system was not as inefficient as it is 
represented to have been, and the parish priest’s conscience, or at 
least his cloth, kept him frequently up to a high standard of quiet 
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work. The famous old fox-hunter, John Russell, for example, 
quadrupled the Sunday services at Swymbridge and spent several 
thousand pounds on his church. It might be argued, too, that 
the newer generation of clergy has only exchanged one kind of 
secularity for another. Habits, recreations, and attire are deemed 
permissible now which would have shocked the seuse of sacerdotal 
decorum of the old-fashioned Tractarians. However, the High 
Church movement has beyond doubt produced a stricter conception 
of the ministerial office, of the necessity of a real inward call to 
undertake it, and of the solemnity of the vows taken, and character 
bestowed, in ordination. ‘‘ Drawing all their care and studies this 
way,” the majority of the clergy have become more “ professional,” 
a result to which the training, now usual, at a theological college 
also contributes. ‘The laity, meanwhile, find ever less and less time 
for application to theology, so that too often the clergy and their 
flocks think on different planes, although on his death-bed the 
layman will be glad of something more spiritual than mere sensible 
advice. Now, this very consciousness of a separation in the clergy 
from ordinary things causes the discussion of their professional 
prospects to be in some degree distasteful to all but the least 
fastidious. Yet the air is full of projects for clergy sustentation, 
of bitter groans about rating and land-tax, of the woes of elderly 
curates, and of general debate respecting ecclesiastical ways and 
means. Worry and desperation must be very keen to overcome 
the instinct of patience and reserve which holds back a gentleman 
and a priest from bringing his poverty before a not always 
sympathizing public. 

It will be convenient to deal first with the case of the assistant 
curates, of whom (not reckoning the unemployed) there are now 
some 6,900, as against 13,900 incumbents. ‘The assistant curate, as 
distinct from the curate in sole charge, is a modern growth and a 
temporary expedient, pending the endowment of new cures of souls. 
In the year 1810, of the 10,159 parishes more than half were served 
by curates in sole charge; but, after the passing of the Pluralities 
Act, this class rapidly diminished, and probably numbers now 
under 300. But meanwhile the trebling of the population of the 
country and the leakage from the villages to the towns, coupled 
with a great revival of Church activity, have occasioned an enormous 
increase in the class of assistant clergy, paid partly by the 
incumbents, partly by money raised locally, and in part by societies 
which make grants for the purpose. Before considering their status 
it is necessary to ask whether there is a large number of clergy who 
cannot find parochial employment. The number of unemployed 
clergy has been put as high as 6,000, but the estimate has been 
severely criticized. From those not accounted for as serving parishes 
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must be deducted all who are engaged in teaching and in 
academical offices, secretaries of societies and institutions, diocesan 
officials, army, navy, and other chaplains, and all the retired and 
invalided clergy, who may be found in such numbers at places like 
Bournemouth, Harrogate, and Weston, as well as others who are 
perforce or voluntarily rude donati. That there is a large number 
of efficient clergy who are seeking work in vain may be doubted. 
On the contrary, country clergy who advertise for curates are 
constantly complaining that they cannot get them. Yet there are 
beyond doubt many piteous cases of men, declining in years and 
failing in health, miserable preachers, or otherwise for some reason 
or other not efficient, who search hopelessly for employment, till at 
last, living on charity or in the workhouse, they sink into an 
unfriended grave. If ordinations to the diaconate exceed the 
requirements, or rather what economists call the “ effectual 
demand,” of the Church, this clerical flotsam and jetsam must 
increase. But no one is made deacon without a title securing him 
employment for at least two years, and by Canon XXXIV. a bishop 
ordaining anyone without a title is bound “to keep and maintain 
him with all things necessary till he do prefer him to some 
ecclesiastical living,” the “ convenientia stipendia militice clericalts ” 
of the Third Lateran Council. Now, if curates of all ages were as 
much in demand as youthful deacons, the number of titles offered 
would represent pretty fairly the number of vacancies caused by 
death in the ranks of the clergy. But Dr. Thackeray argues some- 
what convincingly that the newly ordained push out the middle- 
aged men at the other end, and that the ordinations to the diaconate 
greatly exceed the real needs of the Church. Here is a profession 
which few think can lawfully be laid aside when once accepted. 
Yet work and support in it are only guaranteed for two years. The 
number of persons admitted to the diaconate has been steadily 
falling. In 1886 it reached its highest point—viz., 8]4. In 1898 it 
was 638. But the deaths probably do not exceed 400 ; and, allowing 
for voluntary retirements, this shows a considerable addition every 
year to the total number of clergy. The colonies take some; but 
there is a stronger reverse current of men who, having been ordained 
by Scottish, Irish, and Colonial bishops, find their way to England. 
Does then the available work increase at an equal rate? An average 
of ten years shows an annual increase of but twelve incumbents 
and forty-six curates actually in employment. ‘The clerical school- 
masters, dons, and Government inspectors no doubt decrease. We 
must conclude that there is over-production, commercially speaking, 
in the pastoral profession. On the other hand, the initial stipend of 
an assistant curate has steadily risen. But this rise is confined to 
the earlier period of clerical life, The senior men get less and less. 
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While the average income of all the assistant clergy is £130 a 
year, that of those who have been more than twenty-five years 
in the priesthood is but £118, theirstipends thereafter decreasing 
at the rate of a pound a twelvemonth. So much greater is the 
value set by the public upon juvenile freshness and aptitude for 
serving tables, for ‘‘running ” boys’ clubs, and so forth, than upon 
experience and proved ability. Now, while a curate is serving his 
apprenticeship he has little to complain of. £130 or £140 is not a 
splendid income, but he has deliberately turned his back on worldly 
prospects, and it is enough for a bachelor,—for a priest of the 
Church of England ought to be willing to submit to at least as 
much restriction on his freedom to marry as the young Wesleyan 
preacher does, waiting for Rachel his seven years. But the 
laity, while they exclaim against improvident marriages, do not 
like a permanently celibate clergy; and the middle-aged curate 
is expected to be a married man and rear a family. His wife 
must be a lady, and it is looked for that he shall also be fairly 
cultivated and abreast of modern thought and books. Now, it 
is not easy for a man to fulfil these and other expectations on 
£118 a year, with the prospect before him of a still lower stipend, 
and then, when sickness and weakness befall him, of being thrown 
altogether out of work. ‘The Curates’ Augmentation Fund and 
some two hundred and fifty other clerical charities do what they 
can to alleviate the lot of such men ; but their aggregate income is 
but small compared with the need. 

Under these circumstances it may seem a mockery to cry out for 
additional curates. Yet, if regard be had to the spiritual neces- 
sities of the population, very many more clergy are wanted. In 
that population there is a net weekly increase of six thousand, for 
whom the Church, besides overtaking all arrears, ought to provide 
weekly six new churches, six new schools, and perpetual endow- 
ment for three new clergymen. The actual falling off in the num- 
ber of ordination candidates is regarded by thoughtful persons with 
grave disquietude. Yet no one would wish to see the number en- 
larged unless at the same time provision be made for their support. 
There is thus no real contradiction between those who say that the 
newly ordained are too many and those who maintain that they are 
too few. 

If it be asked why their number has fallen, the diminution and 
precariousness of income has probably less effect in this direction 
than might be supposed, although some parents, no doubt, are 
likely for these reasons to discourage their sons from Holy Orders, 
and clerical fathers, from whose families so large a proportion of 
the ciergy has in past years come, are now unable commonly to 
afford for their sons an expensive University education, with a year 
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at a theological college afterwards, and are obliged to devote them 
at an earlier age to commercial pursuits. (Considering that my 
order, though capital organizers, are supposed to be bad business 
men, it might be well if all of us had been compelled to spend a 
year or two in the counting-house before ordination.) One cause 
which has operated to diminish the number of candidates for ordi- 
nation is, doubtless, the stricter feeling against persuading a young 
man to become a clergyman in order that he may fill a family 
living, which again is probably no longer a snug provision for a 
younger son. A glance at the pages of a clerical directory will 
show scarce one benefice in fifty where the same surname is shared 
by incumbent and patron. We must add the various anti-theo- 
logical influences of the present day, and further the slackening of 
the tide of High Church enthusiasm. On the other hand, compared 
with pre-Victorian days, the attraction of the Church is widely 
powerful, keen interest is taken by young men in ecclesiastical 
matters, both of doctrine and ritual, and devotion to the service of 
God and the service of man stirs many hearts and consciences. If 
bishops’ examinations are harder, at any rate he who passes them 
cannot be thought of as the family fool; and, if the clerical life 
offers fewer advantages of leisure and consideration than once, it 
presents large opportunities of influence, and even a position of 
dignity and prominence which would be enjoyed by a young man 
in hardly any other walk of life. Unless such a one is unusually 
conceited, he will not feel the grievance imagined for him by the 
Curates’ Union that he is treated asa subordinate. It may be true 
that the three orders of the ministry are bishops, priests, and 
deacons rather than bishops, incumbents, and curates, and that all 
priests are invested with an equal office. But it remains true that 
where two ride the same horse one must ride behind, and, even 
where there is equality of age between incumbent and assistant- 
priest, the final word must rest with him on whom is laid the respon- 
sibility and who bears the blame for everything that goes amiss. 
However, this necessary relationship may be one of the causes 
which disincline incumbents to engage elderly curates. And as 
soon as a clergyman is out of the apprentice stage he is apt to fret 
under any want of consideration at the rectory or appearance of 
dictatorialness, more especially if orders are conveyed to him 
through the incumbent’s wife. It is doubtful whether the non- 
beneficed clergy feel their not having a vote for proctors in Convo- 
cation very warmly. ‘hey are aware of the historical reason for 
this disability, the Convocations being originally half synods and 
half supply-voting assemblies. Nor is participation in loquacity 
now considered the end-in-itself that it seemed to reformers a 
generation or two ago. However, the Canterbury Lower House 
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recognized last July the “ reasonableness of the claims of unbene- 
ficed priests to vote in the election of proctors,” and hoped that 
they would frequently be appointed to serve on diocesan confer- 
ences and other Church councils. Another grievance which the 
assistant clergy are said to feel is insecurity of tenure. We 
have seen how uncertainty of employment may sadden the clerical 
life ; but unless a man has a family and lJares and penates it is no 
great hardship to have to go from one parish to another. Where 
there is no title a curate can leave by giving three months’ notice ; 
but an incumbent cannot change his staff without giving six 
months’ notice, unless the bishop see cause, after hearing what the 
curate has to say, to revoke his licence. Dr. Thackeray, the 
able champion of this class, considers* that the securities against 
capricious dismissal are insufficient, and demands that a curate 
shall only be got rid of for the same causes that would suffice to 
deprive an incumbent of his living. But a deprived incumbent is 
a disgraced man, nor has he any other benefice to turn to. A 
curate who has received notice to leave is under no stigma, and has 
choice of other employment. Besides, a parish with two irremov- 
ables would be unworkable. And a good curate is not lightly 
parted with! Dr. Thackeray also claims that the income of a bene- 
fice should be divided equally between incumbent and curate, or 
carates, the glebe-house, however, being reserved to the former. 
Does he really think that an incumbent, with an extensive parson- 
age and garden to keep up, and £180 a year, would be as well off 
as his coadjutor, young, perhaps, and unmarried, with the same 
sum to spend ? 

Is there, then, nothing very desirable in an incumbency? Who 
can answer this question without some tender ideals in his mind 
such as those which are consecrated to us by Goldsmith’s Vicar, 
or by Herbert’s charming Priest to the Temple; or, the Country 
Parson, his character and rule of Holy Life, by memories of 
happy beneficent work, an unquestioned position, and in the 
background an old parsonage and garden of roses? ‘True, there is 
another side to the picture—the making tea for ever with water 
that does not boil, recalcitrant vestrymen, parochial malice, the 
heart-breaking disappointments of the cure of souls, besides the 
res angusta domi. But the following speaks for itself. Lord 
Chancellor Hatherley once said that in four years he had a hundred 
and twenty-seven pieces of preferment at his disposal, half of which 
were of less value than £150 a year, and for these he had no fewer 
than three thousand applications. If a man has some little private 
means he is willing to accept a small professional income for the 


* A Summary of the Grievances of the Unbenejiced Clergy, presented to Conve- 
cation, 1897, 
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sake of having a parish of his own, and a house from which he 
can be dislodged by nothing short of misconduct or hopeless 
incapacity. Moreover, the average net value of all the benefices jn 
England and Wales (without deducting for curates’ stipends) is at 
least £220, with, usually, a house (on which, however, dilapidations 
have to be paid). An unbeneficed clergyman must look forward 
to obtaining one of these, or, as we have seen, to early superan- 
nuation, and casual hack-work eked out by precarious charity. What 
are his prospects of becoming beneficed ? ‘There are twice as many 
clergy as incumbencies, and the disproportion becomes every year 
greater. The average tenure of a benefice is eight and twenty 
years. The Rev. J. R. Humble, Secretary of the Curates’ Augmen- 
tation Fund, calculated a decade since* that, granted regular and 
impartial promotion, in 1851 a curate had to wait eleven years for 
preferment, in 1861 nearly fourteen years, in 1871 sixteen years, 
in 1875 seventeen, eighteen years in 1880, twenty in 1882, and in 
1887 twenty-one years. Theaverage, however, varied very greatly 
in different dioceses, from fourteen years in Canterbury to thirty- 
five in London. ‘There are at the present time about thirteen 
hundred curates who have been over fifteen years in Holy Orders. 
Some have waited more than half a century for preferment. No 
reform of the patronage system can do much to remedy this state 
of things, for, adjust the pegs to the holes as you will, if there are 
more pegs than holes the overplus must be left out. But frequent 
complaint is heard that fledgeling clergy, “ gifted with youth and 
inexperience,” are preferred over the heads of older and tried men. 
‘The Lower House of the Province of Canterbury resolved a few 
months ago that ‘it is desirable that no priest be instituted to 
a benefice until he has completed at least five years from his 
ordination as deacon, except under special circumstances to be 
approved by the Bishop of the Diocese.” Still it must not be 
forgotten that the shepherds exist for the flock, not the flock for 
them, and that patrons must look to efficiency first, and only to the 
desert of long service when other things are equal. Further, the 
truth must be faced that the real reason why important parishes are 
so often offered to men who seem to have been capriciously chosen 
is that it is deemed imperative to find a man with private means. 
How can a clergyman, however able and pious, be invited to 
undertake a large town parish yielding an income of £200 a year if 
he have no private means? There is certainly something radically 
wrong in the arrangement. But until the laity put their hands 
deeper into their pockets it must continue. Of course, if clerical 
celibacy were the rule, this and many other problems could be 
solved. A number of clergy would live together in a clergy-house, 


* See The Churchman for August and September, 1883. 
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and brotherhoods and collegiate churches would be revived. But 
the public cannot eat their cake and have it. 

@Quite half the parochial clergy of this country, beneficed and 
non-beneficed, have an income of under £200 a year. There are a 
certain number of “ good livings” and a few “ fat” ones, though 
most of them, when examined, are found to lose substance lament- 
ably, and to be either a shadow of their former selves or burdened 
with curates’ stipends, the upkeep of extravagantly large houses, 
and so forth. If there could be readjustment and levelling all 
round, a certain economy could be effected, though nothing like 
what is popularly supposed. But it cannot be done. Endowments 
were given, not to a central corporation called the Church of 
England, but to this parish and that, and patrons and parishioners 
would protest against endowing Paul out of Peter’s pocket, and the 
diversion of money from their parishes to others which in old times 
had less generous benefactors. There are, at any rate, six thousand 
benefices of under £2U0 a year. It is obvious that the Church of 
England is supported for the most part by the private resources of 
her officers, a conclusion borne out by the income-tax returns, 
which show the total income of the clergy to be nearly treble their 
official income. It is not out of the latter that the vicar keeps up 
his pony-carriage, subscribes to the flower-show and cricket-club, 
sends his children to school, and takes a holiday in the autumn. 
Many people indeed, looking round them on a fair amount of 
comfort among the clergy, are sceptical as to the inadequacy of 
Church endowments, and no figures convince the poor. But a state 
of things under which the clergy support the Church is not defen« 
sible, and cannot be relied on to continue. In the second place, 
there is a large and increasing class of really indigent clergy— 
cultured men whose wives and daughters do the house-work, whose 
boys have to earn their bread at fifteen, who eat meat but once or 
twice a week, and who are grateful for gifts of cast-off clothing. 
Care and real want are eoncealed in many a picturesque parsonage, 
and mount the pulpit stairs. ‘lhe secretaries of the Clergy Susten- 
tation Fund, the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, and other 
charities, could tell many a heart-rending tale. What position can 
@ man without private resources be in who accepted twenty years 
ago, when tithe was at £112, a living of £200 a year, then worth 
£224, now worth £136, and certain to fall lower?* Out of this 
come (besides the initial first-fruits) rates, land-tax, house-duty, 
synodals, procurations, tenths, dilapidations, and school subscrip- 
tion, amounting probably to £45 or £50. Or, worse still, it is glebe 


* Mr. Gladstone thought that in time this rent-chargé might improve slightly, 
** but there is no ground whatever to expect that there will be any considerable 
au gmentation.”—(Speech at Hawarden, May 4th, 1897.) 
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and unlet. Small benefices, it is said, should be united. This 
remedy would not help the fifty-one parishes, each having a popula- 
tion of over 6,000, with an income of under £100. But the revival 
of a modified pluralism, if feasible, must swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. To raise all benefices to £200 a year would require a 
capital sum of fifteen millions, to raise them to £300 a year—not 
an excessive stipend—would take forty millions. Meanwhile, as 
the result of a great Jubilee effort, £100,000 has been raised by the 
wealthy Church-people of England to supplement the £100,000,000 
bequeathed by our forefathers. Some recommend disendowment 
as a desperate remedy. It seems plain that general re-endowment 
is at present out of the question. The Guardian opened a subscrip- 
tion list, but there were no subscribers. But the disinclination felt 
by the well-disposed to enriching patrons, and perhaps endowing 
opinions which they disapprove, would not lie against a scheme 
appealing more to the imagination which should aim at the following 
ends. ‘Ihe first would be to provide pensions for the incapacitated. 
It is natural that a parish should grumble at being unable, without 
alienating from the living a third of its income, to get rid of an 
octogenarian or invalid incumbent; but can they expect him to 
turn out into the street ? Secondly, provision should be made for 
widows and orphans, where real need can be shown, and a strug- 
gling clergyman thus relieved from the burthen of life-insurance. 
Thirdly, the clergy should be insured against, at any rate, the 
heavier medical expenses, so that a poor man may not have to pay 
£50 for an operation. Indeed, a universal clerical dispensary 
might be established. Tourthly, the educational work performed 
by the Clergy Orphan Schools and St. John’s Foundation School 
should be widely extended on the lines of the admirable Woodard 
Schools, but the benefits might be confined to four children in any 
family, and improvident unions penalized by regulating clerical 
marriages in the same way that marriages are regulated in other 
professions. Further, an extensive system of libraries* and grants 
of second-hand books for the clergy themselves and their boys and 
girls at school could be economically instituted. How far the 
clergy should themselves pay into these institutions would of course 
be considered. It is often forgotten, however, that benefits at 
present enjoyed by the members of societies founded for the 
purpose of aiding self-help must diminish as the number of 
members increases, unless outside subscriptions increase at the 
same time. The useful Clergy Pensions Institution, for instance, 
in 1897 granted an augmentation to ten beneficiaries of the age of 
sixty-five, whose own contributions had amounted to £807, so as to 


* In the Scots Prayer Book of 1637 the alms given at the offertory were to be 
partly devoted to buying “ books of holy divinity ” for the clergy, 
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give each of them a life annuity of £42. But what bonus could 
the Institution give if the invitation to membership were twenty 
times as widely accepted ? 

One of the last sayings of the late Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth, was this :— 

“Tt is a lamentable thing that the clergy of England, of this 
great and wealthy nation, should, after their long and tried services 
to their country, be reduced to stand as beggars by the wayside, 
like the veteran warrior of the East, neglected in his old age, after 
his many victories, with head bare and hoary beard, leaning on his 
staff amid the trophies of his conquests, breathing out a pitiable 
prayer—® Date obolum Belisario.”’ 

If, indeed, the clergy could, while retaining their influence, adopt 
an austere life, under a humble roof, amid a few books and 
curta supellex, not called on largely for charities nor expected to 
entertain, the very ideal would attract many. But what a man of 
high attainments and good birth might embrace for ‘himself, he 
would perhaps shrink from for his wife and growing-up sons and 
daughters. And if such a one were looked up to, would the same 
be true of men of very ordinary attainments, character, and ex- 
traction—who after all are the majority—living more poorly than 
tho dissenting minister, and as unable to head subscription lists? 
The laity must be prepared to see an impoverished clergy asserting 
their sacerdotal and mystical character very much more firmly than 
in the easy-going past, or else recruited more and more from a 
lower social and intellectual class. Already, scarcely more than 
half the newly ordained come from Oxford or Cambridge. It is 
from one point of view a matter of congratulation that the gaps in 
the ranks of the priesthood should be supplied from that middle or 
lower-middle class in which the strength of the Church has not 
hitherto lain, and which may bring new vigour and loyalty to her 
service. Many elementary schoolmasters are seeking ordination, 
clerks in commercial houses, small merchants, and even the higher 
class of artisans are ambitious that the cleverest of their sons shall 
enter the sacred ministry. In Cardiganshire and other Welsh- 
speaking parts of Wales it is now. very common for farmers to send 
their sons to a theological college with this intent. It is certain 
that the Church Movement is affecting this class of society as well 
as others. But it is imperative that there shall be an adequate 
testing of motive and training of powers. As regards the latter, 
it would be an ill-day for the Church of England when she ceased 
to have a learned clergy. As regards the former there may 
be a real danger of the clerical office being sought by inferior men 
for the sake of its social position, if they are ambitious, and, if 
they have ecclesiastical tastes, for the opportunity of practising 
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them. An underbred priesthood would be almost as great a calamity 
as an unlearned one. It is true that the clergy in France and other 
countries seldom come from among the gentry. Butalong seminary 
training and a vigorous sacerdotal tradition save them, as an order, 
from vulgarity, the gentlefolk among their parishioners are not 
numerous as in England, and their office is more ministerial 
than pastoral. Among ourselves also in past days the cassock and 
training of a clergyman stamped him professionally in a way that 
is no longer the case. If George Herbert was an aristocrat, 
Doctor Primrose was none; yet a scholar and divine nevertheless. 
With similar antecedents and surroundings the type would now be 
unusual. 

To conclude, the Sydney Smith theory, which is also the Adam 
Smith theory, of men being willing, so far as worldly motive is in 
their minds, to enter a poorly-paid profession on the chance of one 
ot a few prizes falling to their lot, has little value. A man cannot 
accept a bishopric, deanery, or even a canonry, unless he has 
private means. But apart from the higher motives, which in this 
paper have been placed on one side, there can be no doubt that 
the clerical office, even if attended by comparative poverty, has 
a widely-felt attraction for men of different social ranks. The 
fear is that in the slack-water periods of Church life, which suc- 
ceed all movements, the attraction may come to be felt chiefly by 
those to whom £180 a year and a house are not poverty, but 
affluence. At present the intellectual and gently-bred are ardently 
interested in things ecclesiastical. But it may not always be so. 
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THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, D.C., July 13th, 1899. 

America usually becomes extra emotional with the beginning of 
July. ‘The 4th of July, the day of national independence, the day 
when a free nation was born, when the shackles of slavery were 
cast off, when man was granted the right of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and a few other things, not including trusts, 
the right to be taxed, and the inestimable blessing of Mr. Mark 
Hanna, is naturally the occasion for making the Eagle scream. 
And is not the loyal American to be pardoned if this year, of all 
others, he takes a firmer hold on the bird of freedom and pulls its 
tail feathers with extra vigour so as to make it emit a louder, 
longer, and more discordant note of freedom than usual? For 
great things have happened since the last celebration. America 
has fought a glorious war in the holy name of freedom. She has 
been victorious on land and sea (please forget that little affair in 
the Philippines); she has smashed Spain; she has developed a new 
crop of naval and military heroes; she has spent a few hundred 
millions, and still has more money than she knows what to do 
with ; she is lending her money to Europe, and building bridges in 
the Sudan over which British troops will march, after having 
eaten American grain. For all of which we may be excused if we 
indulge in a little self-glorification in our well-known modest 
fashion. 

Patriotism is a dominant note in the American composition. 
This year patriotism has been permitted to find full expression. A 
year ago the nation was apprehensive and to some extent fearful of 
the result. The opening days of July were full of anxiety. Shafter 
was in front of Santiago, ready to fall back at the first reverse ; 
Cervera was in Santiago harbour, apparently bidding defiance to 
Sampson; Spain had a reserve fleet, formidable so long as it re- 
mained in port, and a constant menace to the unprotected Atlantic 
coast of the United States. Then came Cervera’s mad flight from 
Santiago on the 3rd of July and the annihilation of Spain’s most 
formidable cruising squadron; but while the news was known in the 
United States on the 4th of July the situation was still too un- 
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certain for national jubilation. The feeling of anxiety, the dread 
of some mischance, was in‘the mind of everyone, and men celebrated 
their anniversary of liberty in a chastened spirit. This year all 
has changed. ‘The flamboyant orator, the politician, the patriot 
big and little may utter the words which press for deliverance. 
There need be no fear of exaggeration. The United States has 
become a nation among nations. She has her colonies in the West 
Indies as well as in the Pacific. She is an Eastern as well as 
a Western Power. She is one of the great arbiters of the 
world’s destiny. Hyperbole aside it is an inspiring theme. Little 
more than a century has seen a few scattered provinces and a 
handful of people expand into an empire, and her people united, 
self-reliant, resourceful, all minor differences swept away, all 
believing in their destiny, that destiny to be the greatest com- 
mercial power of the world, to be the supreme ruler of the world’s 
commerce. 

Little wonder, then, that the “ Fourth ” was celebrated this year 
as it never has been before. The American idea of patriotism is 
largely noise—noise from gunpowder, noise from bass drums and 
brass-throated trumpets, noise from brass-throated orators. America 
had its fill of noise this year. From Maine to California, from the 
Atlantic to the far away Pacific, from Washington to Manila, from 
New York to Havana, fire crackers in the hands of men and boys 
voiced their salvoes of patriotism, while rockets and Roman candles 
illuminated the heavens far into the night, and perhaps served as an 
inspiration to some George Washington or Thomas Jefferson of 
Mars or Jupiter to be up and doing and gather in a little life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness on his own account. 


We should be in an even more jubilant mood if affairs in the 
Philippines were going more smoothly. The fact is, the Philippine 
nut is more difficult to crack than we thought it would be some 
time ago, and reducing the Tagals to subjection requires more men 
anda greater expenditure of money than were needed to wrest from 
Spain her far-eastern colony. Not only have the Filipinos proved 
their ability to fight, but they have shown themselves possessed of 
a cunning and a skill against which up to the present time the 
American commanders have been powerless. It is true that when- 
ever the two sides have met in the open the Americans have in- 
variably been victorious, and the insurgents have been compelled to 
beat a retreat, which has justified General Otis in cabling the War 
Department that he has once more whipped the insurgents; but 
the trouble with the insurgents is, as one of the members of the 
Cabinet regretfully remarked, ‘‘They don’t know when they are 
whipped.” It is not an easy matter to fight a foe, to whip that foe, 
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and then to have that foe appear quite unconscious of the whip- 
ping. In every engagement the Tagals succeed in killing and 
wounding a few Americans. The loss inflicted by the Americans is 
much heavier, but apparently there is no decrease in the fighting 
strength of the enemy’s ranks, and the enemy is able to bob up 
serenely half a mile or so from where it was last whipped and con- 
tinue to do more or less damage to the American forces. 

It is a delicate matter for a layman to criticize the conduct 
of a military campaign, and presumably Major-General Otis, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army in the Philippines, is 
satisfied with the situation, and has no fears of the ultimate results, 
but the country generally is not inclined to share his optimism. 
Some weeks ago General Otis said—or rather the War Department 
officially announced him as having stated—that with 30,000 troops 
he would be unable to successfully terminate the campaign. The 
country could not understand if General Otis considered 30,000 
men sufficient he was unable to end the war, as at that time he had 
approximately the desired number of men, the pick of the regular 
army, and volunteers, who, seasoned by campaigning and having 
acquired steadiness under fire by facing the enemy, were the equal 
of any regulars the country could produce. ‘The public believed 
that General Otis should be given reinforcements ; that 30,000 men 
were not sufficient to carry on the campaign; and the explanations 
made by the War Department that a larger army could not be 
used to advantage were accepted as put forth to conceal and not to 
enlighten. That this theory was correct was proved when a few 
weeks later the War Department revised General Otis’s statement 
by saying that General Otis had expressed himself satisfied with an 
“ effective force” of 30,000 men, the inference being that, exclusive 
of his non-combatants and garrisons, Otis required an army in the 
field of 30,000. Thereupon the Administration announced that 
reinforcements to the number of 5,000 would at once be sent, and 
this was followed a week or so later by the further announcement 
that the War Department was preparing to raise ten regiments of 
volunteers, who would be sent to the scene of action with the least 
possible delay. These regiments are now being actively recruited. 


When all the reinforcements now en route and being brought into 
service reach Manila, Otis will have at his disposal 42,000, or a 
force 40 per cent. larger than was considered necessary in the 
earlier calculations. ‘he sanguine official view is that with the 
increased army Otis can quickly inflict such a crushing blow upon 
his enemy that complete surrender will quickly follow. ‘The 
unofficial view is not so optimistic. Civilians as well as military 
men who are familiar with conditions in the Philippines predict a 
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long and arduous campaign, a campaign which will prove costly 
and call for the sacrifice of many lives. 

Even if General Otis meets with no reverses, the close of the 
year will probably see the campaign still in progress. The wet 
season is approaching, and during the continuous downpour military 
operations would be impossible if Otis were in a position to make 
an aggressive campaign. But he is not. His reinforcements have 
to be enlisted, and the recruits have to be taught the elementary 
duties at least of the soldier. All this takes time, and it will be 
September at the earliest before the new levy is on foreign soil. 

If the opponents of the President are to be believed he has sadly 
mismanaged the conduct of military operations in the Philippines. 
When Congress adjourned last March it provided for the regular 
army to be increased to a total strength of 65,000 men, and gave 
the President discretionary power to call into active service 35,000 
volunteers. At that time it was not believed that the United 
States would be compelled to fight the Filipinos, but, as a safe- 
guard, the President was given the power to raise the volunteers, 
and it was expected that he would not hesitate to avail himself of his 
authority if the military exigency demanded it. When it was seen 
that the Filipinos were determined to resist to the end some of the 
advisers of the President, military as well as civilian, urged him to 
place in the field without loss of time the entire force of volunteers, 
so as to give to Otis a force large enough to crush the enemy. 
For some inexplicable reason the President has been reluctant to 
call for volunteers. It sounds like a hideous libel to charge the 
President with being willing to take the desperate chance of 
sacrificing an army rather than risk political defeat, but that is the 
indictment brought by President McKinley’s enemies. ‘They say 
that he feared another call for volunteers would be extremely 
unpopular, and would seriously damage his political prestige. 
Rather than take that risk the President delayed and resorted to 
evasion, while Otis, it is now known, was badly in need of troops, 
and found himself unable to make an agressive campaign because 
of the absurdly inadequate means at his disposal. 

It is, of course, impossible to tell whether the President has really 
been influenced by political considerations, or whether, playing 
his accustomed réle of opportunist he has not relied upon his luck 
and hoped for something to turn up, but two incidents show how 
the Administration has twisted and turned to avoid the much- 
dreaded call for volunteers. When at last the President was 
forced to recognize that Otis must have reinforcements or the 
country would wake up some morning to learn that his army had 
been decimated, the few remaining troops in the West, which are 
needed as a safeguard against Indian uprisings, were drawn upon 
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until the West was practically denuded of soldiers. These addi- 
tional reinforcements not being sufficient to give Otis the force he 
needed, resort was had to a trick hardly worthy of the head of a 
great nation. The Act of Congress providing for the army speci- 
fically provided for “ the regular army at a strength of not exceeding 
65,000 enlisted men.” Included in this number is the hospital 
corps consisting of about 2,500 men, the men in the ranks being 
enlisted in precisely the same manner as are the men of the line. 
Somebody in the War Department conceived the happy idea of 
believing that the hospital corps was not to be considered a part 
of the army; the question was referred to the Attorney-General 
for his opinion, who complacently ruled that, despite the yery clear 
wording of the statute, the men of the hospital corps were not to be 
included in the enlisted force of the army, and in this way the 
President was able to obtain 2,500 additional men before he was 
forced to appeal to the country for volunteers. ‘'wenty-five hundred 
men were of no use to Otis. Instead of hundreds he needed thou- 
sands, so that after all the quibbles and evasions the President was 
at last forced to call for volunteers, and he found he had been 
frightened by a shadow, as the country, up to the present time at 


any rate, has shown no disapproval of volunteers being given active 
service. 


Mr. McKinley, because he is an opportunist, and because his luck 
has always been at his right hand, may try his luck once too often. 
It has before this been impressed upon the readers of Tu Nationa, 
Review that the country is not unanimous in approving the foreign 
policy of the present Administration. I think it is fair to say that 
a majority of the American peopie believe that the President acted 
wisely in retaining the Philippines, and they are ready to give him 
the utmost support in carrying to a successful conclusion the war 
now in progress. At the same time it cannot be forgotten that the 
minority is powerful both in numbers and influence, and the men 
who compose this minority are bitterly opposed to the policy of 
colonization. If the war can be brought to a speedy and successful 
termination I feel quite certain that Mr. McKinley’s hold on the 
country will be stronger than ever, but if the war drags for months 


Mr. McKinley may find himself in an extremely uncomfortable 
position. 


Despite the dangers which the future may have in store, at the 
present time there is not a cloud upon President McKinley’s 
political horizon. That he will be renominated is conceded. He 
has no rival within his own Party. Governor Roosevelt of New 
York, or ex-Speaker Reed might have been formidable rivals, but 
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Roosevelt has come out emphatically for McKinley’s renomination, 
and Mr. Reed is practically out of politics for the time being. 
Roosevelt will be a presidential candidate in 1904, but that is 
another story and can be told later. The next Republican Conven- 
tion will be a cut-and-dried affair. The candidate will be selected 
long before the delegates are elected, and the platform, which will 
be made in Washington, will simply be submitted to the delegates 
as a matter of form, who, equally as a matter of form, will accept it 
as their own. The nomination will come to Mr. McKinley without 
a struggle. Not so the election. I believe now, as I have believed 
for some time past, that Mr. McKinley’s opponent will be his 
antagonist of three years ago, and that once more Mr. Bryan will 
go before the country as the standard-bearer of the Democratic 
Party. At this time, of course, the chances are in favour of 
McKinley. Our boom has not yet burst, and the general level of 
high prices is making everyone feel prosperous. Working-men 
have only to suggest a strike to have their wages raised, as manu- 
facturers find it cheaper to increase their pay rolls than to take the 
risk of alock-out. If the boom lasts for another year Mr. McKinley 
has nothing to fear; but if it does not—and some of the best 
business-men in the country believe that the advance has been too 
rapid to be permanent—Mr. Bryan not only has a good fighting 
chance, but he has placed a handicap upon his rival which it will 
be difficult for him to overcome. 

It becomes very evident that no matter what other issues may 
be presented the great issue next year will be—as it was beforc— 
the monetary standard. When Congress meets next winter the 
Republicans will introduce a Bill to unequivocally establish the 
single gold standard. That Bill will in all probability pass the 
House of Representatives, although it will be extremely distasteful 
to many of the Western Republicans, and the Republican majority 
in the House is so small that the Administration cannot afford to 
have any defections in its ranks; but in the Senate it will meet 
with more opposition. ‘There the Republican majority is larger, but 
the opportunities for individual action are greater. One Senator 
has already placed himself on record as opposed to the new 
Republican policy. Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, whose 
name is as well known to English as to American bimetallists, 
says :—‘‘I am decidedly against changing the existing money 
plank in the platform of the party adopted in 1896, from the 
advocacy of bimetallism to permanent acquiescence in the single 
gold standard, discarding and disapproving all further efforts to 
restore the double standard. If the single gold standard men 
demand and secure that change in the platform, a dangerous 
mistake will be made. I would never vote in the Senate to 
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cease efforts to re-establish silver as well as gold as standard 
money.” 


Some of the Western Senators are known to be not over friendly 
to the proposed legislation and to fear that its passage may be 
dangerous to their political prospects, but despite this opposition 
enactment of this legislation appears certain, and the Republican 
Party will then have firmly committed itself to a single gold 
standard, and can no longer pose as a bimetallist party, or as 
anxious “to do something for silver,” as it did in the 1896 
campaign. 


Washington readers of The Nineteenth Century were agreeably 
surprised to read Mr. Weightman’s tender tribute to the many 
virtues of President McKinley and Secretary Alger. Mr. 
Weightman’s eulogy refutes the oft-repeated calumny that the 
American politician, after he has received his reward, forgets his 
sense of gratitude, as Mr. Weightman has been paid and is still 
grateful. Mr. Weightman was appointed by President McKinley 
to be Secretary of the Commission to investigate the conduct of 
the War Department during the war with Spain, the Commission 
which so generously and lavishly whitewashed Secretary Alger. 
The duties of the Secretary were not so arduous but what he found 
time to write editorials in one of the local papers in which those 
great qualities of the President and the Secretary of War, those 
same virtues which he has exhibited to English readers in The 
Nineteenth Century, were paraded for the delectation of 
Washington. These confidential relations between Mr. Weightman, 
the President, and the Secretary of War perhaps explain why 
Mr. Weightman felt impelled to wreathe the President and the 
Secretary of War in such a dazzling aureole, and perhaps recalling 
Rochefaucauld’s maxim: ‘ Praise is commonly bestowed with the 
expectation that it will be repaid with interest,” Mr. Weightman 
already scents another commission and another secretaryship. 

Prophetic? Since the above was written I learn that Mr. 
Weightman has been appointed on another Commission ! 


In the midst of a period of almost absolute dulness, Mr. Henry O. 
Havemeyer, the head of the great Sugar Trust, a trust regarded 
by most people as second only in iniquity to the Standard Oil Trust, 
created some diversion, the echoes of which are still heard and 
promise to grow in intensity as the political campaign approaches. 
Mr, Havemeyer was testifying before the Industrial Commission, a 
Commission appointed by the last Congress to investigate industrial 
conditions and suggest required remedies. Mr. Havemeyer read 
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from a carefully prepared statement, in the eourse of which he made 
use of various expressions which caused cold chills to run down 
the backs of some of the eminent gentlemen who have the destinies 
of the Republican Party in their hands. ‘ The mother of all trusts 
is the Customs ‘lariff Bill” was the first shot which startled the 
equanimity of the investigators. ‘Then Mr. Havemeyer coolly went 
on to tell the Commission that the existing Tariff Bill and the one 
which preceded it were the cause of all the trusts, as the tariff 
provides an inordinate amount of protection to all the interests of 
the country. Mr. Havemeyer made one exception. Need it be 
mentioned? Of course sugar is not “ inordinately protected.” 
Perish the thought. The tariff, like the malaria, is always “in the 
next county.” In some States there is a good deal of malaria, and 
a stranger going to one of those States to settle having heard of 
the malaria, when he makes enquiries as to the presence of the 
fever, is always told by the over-truthful native that his neighbour- 
hood is perfectly healthy, but if he will go over to the next county 
he will find all the malaria he wants. So it is with the tariff. The 
protected manufacturers, whenever the tariff is under discussion, 
always think the tariff is too high except on their own productions. 
Like Artemus Ward, the manufacturer is willing to show his 
patriotism by sacrificing his wife’s relations. Mr. Havemeyer told 
the Commission that no industry needed more than 10 per cent. 
protection, and if this margin of protection was not exceeded there 
would be no menace from trusts. Mr. Havemeyer tried to impress 
upon the Commission that the Sugar Trust, instead of receiving 
10 per cent. protection, was only benefited to the extent of 34 per 
cent. by the existing Tariff Bill. 

Mr. Havemeyer’s figures and facts, if facts they be—and it is 
needless to say his figyres have been seriously questioned—were 
interesting, but not nearly so interesting as his views on business 
morality. It may be well here to say that the Sugar Trust is the 
most favoured medium of the Stock Exchange gamblers. It has a 
capital of £15,000,000, half in preferred and half in common stock. 
The preferred stock for a number of years has paid annual dividends 
of 7 per cent.; the common, 12. The entire capital stock of the 
trust is nominally traded in on the Stock Exchange every few weeks, 
and the stock has been known to advance or decline, whenever it 
suited Mr. Havemeyer’s purpose, ten and twenty points in less than 
the same number of minutes. Mr. Havemeyer gave it as his opinion 
that the corporations were under no obligations to the people for 
their existence ; quite the reverse, the people were under obligations 
to them. In business there is no such thing as philanthropy. 

One of the Commissioners asked Mr. Havemeyer if there were 
not certain ethical considerations governing business. Mr. Have- 
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meyer was brutally frank in his answer. “I don’t care two cents 
about your ethics,” he said. ‘I know nothing about them. Iam 
talking business. You can’t wet-nurse a man from the cradle to 
the grave. Ifa man speculates in my stock and loses his money 
that’s his affair. He has to pay for his experience.” And once 


more Mr. Havemeyer repeated: “The mother of all trusts is the 
Tariff Bill.” 


Naturally the Democrats were delighted. They saw in Mr. 
Havemeyer’s statement much valuable political capital. They 
promptly proclaimed Mr. Havemeyer asa Republican, whose Re- 
publicanism had led him to contribute large sums to the campaign 
funds of his Party. The Republicans would have none of him. 
They declared that he was a Democrat, and had always been one. 
Mr. Havemeyer’s political views are still a matter of doubt, but 
whatever they may be they do not appear to have interfered with 
his business arrangements. Mr. Havemeyer is a good deal like 
the late Jay Gould, who when President of the Erie Railway was 
investigated by a legislative committee. Asked as to his political 
views, he said: ‘ Sometimes I am a Republican, and sometimes I 
am a Democrat ; but I am always an Erie man.” Probably Mr. 
Havemeyer has contributed to the campaign funds of both poli- 
tical parties, but always for the profit of Havemeyer and the Sugar 
Trust. Whenever a sugar schedule of a Tariff Bill has been framed, 
whether by Democrats or Republicans, Mr. Havemeyer and his 
agents have been in Washington in close communion with the 
framers of the Bill, and unless rumour has grossly maligned him 
no schedule has emerged from the Tariff Committee until it received 
his sanction. It may be that sugar has not been “ inordinately pro- 
tected,” but a concern that can pay 12 per cent. on its stock is 
evidently not in need of much sympathy from the public. 

The Republicans, of course, see no connection between the trusts 
and the Tariff ; the Democrats do. 


Mr. W. R. Lawson’s extremely interesting article, ‘‘ The Coming 
Russian Loan,” in the June number of Tur Narionat Review, is of 
added interest at this time owing to the negotiations now going on 
between the Russian Government and American financiers for the 
placing of a Russian loan in this ‘country. Among other things 
this marvellous year has witnessed in the United States has been 
the placing of the first foreign Government loan, a task now being 
undertaken by the banking hause of J. P. Morgan & Co., who, with 
the aid of their associates in London and Berlin, are converting 
the Mexican debt from a 6 to a 5 per cent. loan. The approval 
given to this financial operation by the Press shows that America 
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is glad to enter this field, and a foreign loan, if the security is 
fairly good and the interest is not too low, and is vouched for by a 
house of established reputation, is sure to be readily subscribed for 
in this country. 

Russia could not find a more propitious moment to appear in the 
United States as a borrower, and if she does not make use of her 
opportunity now she will not have such another in a decade. In 
the first place, there is so much idle money in the United States 
that there is an actual scarcity of high-class securities, and those to 
be obtained sell at a price to reduce the average interest to below 
3 per cent. The Russian Government has powerful friends at 
Court. Two members of the Cabinet, the Postmaster-General and 
the Secretary of the Interior, have represented this country at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, and both of them are pronounced Russo- 
philes. Russian diplomacy, in some respects unequalled in its 
craft and ability, is represented in Washington by Count Cassini, 
a man of unusual powers, who has missed no opportunity to 
strengthen the relations between his Government and that to 
which he is accredited. The Russian Party in Washington is 
strong and growing, due as much to the tact and skill of the 
Russian Ambassador as to the spell which their residence in Russia 
seems to have thrown over the former members of the American 
Diplomatic Service. Two recent incidents show the carefulness 
with which the American field is now being cultivated. A few days 
ago Count Cassini sent to Mr. Hitchcock, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the portraits of the Emperor and Empress. In sending the 
portraits to Mr. Hitchcock, Count Cassini availed himself of the 
opportunity “ to certify that the relations between our two Govern- 
ments and our two nations have been drawn more and more close, 
and that nothing has come to trouble, were it only momentarily, a 
friendship solid, rich in memories, and full of future promise.” 
This letter was promptly made public, and with it the semi-official 
statement that “ relations between the United States and Russia, 
traditionally good, have developed under the present Administration 
a degree of cordiality and practical consideration which is perhaps 
not fully understood by the American people. The present Adminis- 
tration has found the growth of friendship between the United 
States and Russia a cause for special congratulation.” 

Hardly less significant is an article in the current number of the 
North American Review by Mr. Vladimir Holmstrem, who is intro- 
duced to his American readers by Prince Ookhtomsky, editor of 
the St. Petersburg Viedomosti, Mr. Holmstrem’s article being, as he 
frankly says, “a plea for a Russo-American understanding,” but 
which, as the New York Times wittily remarks, “is not so much a plea 
for a Russo-American understanding as it is for an Anglo-American 
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misunderstanding.” Frankly it must be recognised that when 
there is an Anglo-American misunderstanding Russia rejoices, and 
when England and America understand one another, as they do 
to-day, Russia is correspondingly dejected. Mr. Holmstrem rings 
the changes on two themes—-the perfidy and rapacity of England 
and the traditional friendship of Russia for the United States. 
This traditional friendship which is nebulous but convenient, 
because no one has ever been able to obtain any details as to the 
precise form Russia’s friendship assumed, Mr. Holmstrem wisely 
does not consider it necessary to particularize, but the New York 
Times lets in a peculiar light as explaining why Russia has been so 
well championed in the American Press. ‘ There has even been,” 
says the Times, “in times past reason to believe that American 
newspapers have actually been subsidized from the secret service 
fund at the disposal of the Russian Embassy, so difficult was it to 
explain their utterances on any other hypothesis.” 

Mr. Lawson points out in his interesting article that in the old 
days of British foreign loans “a small portion of the money 
actually left this country, and the bulk of it went to our manufac- 
turing districts for railway materials, cottons, woollens, and other 
commodities.” America will evidently profit in the same way as 
England did in former days. According to the most reliable infor- 
mation Russia has placed an order with the Carnegie works for 
180,000 tons of steel rails, and with ordnance factories orders for 
guns and ammunition of the value of £4,000,000. Russian ships 
of war are being built in American ship-yards; American loco- 
motive builders anticipate orders from the Russian Government, 
and other contracts are expected to come to America. It will be 
seen that much of the money Russia raises in the United States 
will be used in the purchase of American products, which ensures 
the success of the Russian loan, as the rail-makers, the ship- 
builders, and the gun manufacturers will be willing to take at 
least a part of their pay in Russian bonds drawing a higher rate 
of interest than can be obtained on American securities, 


I had hoped this month to be able to announce that the Alaska 
modus vivendi had been agreed upon, but unfortunately the settle- 
ment appears to be as far off as ever, and there are distinct signs 
of irritation creeping into the negotiations. Iam regretfully com- 
pelled to admit that if more serious consequences follow the respon- 
sibility will not rest with the United States, but must be laid to 
Canada. The course of the Dominion Government throughout 
these negotiations has been remarkable, and it justifies the sus- 
picion that for reasons which may be perfectly intelligible in 
Canada, but are not understood here, Sir William Laurier prefers not 
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to reach an arrangement. The question ‘now at issue, it must be 
remembered, is not an agreement as to the permanent boundary 
line between the United States and the Dominion, but merely a 
temporary delimitation for the sake of preventing conflicts between 
a lawless element on the confines of civilization, a delimitation 
which shall not prejudice any rights Canada may have in the 
premises, and which, it is agreed, shall be temporary only. 

Animated by the sole desire of reaching an agreement, Secretary 
of State Hay has displayed the most conciliatory attitude. With 
a somewhat intimate knowledge of the negotiations, I have no 
hesitation in saying that substantial concessions have been made 
by the Government of the United States, but they have proved 
unavailing. Every effort at an adjustment has been met by new 
demands from Canada, some of them so extravagant that they 
naturally lead to the belief they are made to impede and ‘not facili- 
tate the negotiations. The State Department, I think, may also 
justly resent the great delay which has marked the negotiations. 
Communications from the Foreign Office have been replied to with 
great promptness; communications from Washington to London 
are referred to Ottawa, and have remained unanswered for weeks. 
It is recognized here that Great Britain has shown every disposition 
to be fair and treat the question in a broad and generous spirit, but 
Canada stands in the way and prevents the Foreign Office from 
reaching an adjustment. 

Failure to bring about an arrangement can have but one result. 
At the request of the British Government the Washington Govern- 
ment has refrained from sending troops to the disputed territory, 
but the policy of laissez faire cannot go on indefinitely. The United 
States will have to police the district to maintain order among its 
own people and to enforce its own local laws, and the sending of 
troops there will doubtless be met by a counter demonstration from 
Canada, which may produce serious consequences. And all for 
what? ‘There is no great principle involved, there is no territory 
at stake; the Dominion Government is simply asked to agree to an 
imaginary boundary line which shall be subject to correction when 
the facts are ascertained. Rather than let this be done, rather than 
provisionally yield a few miles, the relations between London and 
Washington, now more cordial and more genuinely friendly than 
they have been in decades, are in danger of again becoming strained, 
and we shall be fortunate if they are not strained to the verge of 
breaking. It is lamentable. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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Ir wili be generally admitted that the main object in studying 
historical events and political movements is to find out their causes, 
and, by analogy, to be able to make a more certain forecast of the 
effect of any proposed or adopted policy. But the discovery of one 
cause, which has evidently produced a powerful influence on the 
course of events, often gives rise to the erroneous notion that such 
a discovery must necessarily lessen the effect to be attributed to 
previously recognized causes. There is no one cause to which the 
extraordinary growth of the British Empire can be attributed; a 
thousand influences have been at work to produce this result. 
Some will attribute our vast Colonial expansion to our national 
character; others will assert that it is wholly due to our naval 
supremacy ; others, again, arguing with The Spectator, will declare 
that, if it had not been for our free-trade policy, the hostility of 
foreign Powers would have barred the way to our expansion, and 
that free-trade may, therefore, be truly described as the cause of 
our greatness; and it may also well be urged that if, like the 
Spaniards, we had utterly neglected the great principle that 
Colonial government must be established for the benefit of the 
Colony and not for the benefit of the Mother Country, a 
nemesis would have overtaken us long ago. But the truth is 
that all these causes have had a marked effect on history, and 
that no one of them can be described as the cause of our Colonial 
expansion. And if I point out other forces which have been 
influential in guiding the spread of European dominion in Africa, 
it is only adding one or two more to the list of causes which must 
be recognized as having been instrumental in producing the 
existing political condition of that continent. 

The English people have, I believe, a knowledge of the world 
wider than that possessed by any other nation that has ever 
existed; yet we are very often quite blind to the broad conclusions 
which may be drawn from geographical facts. If a map of Africa 
were drawn so as to indicate the areas occupied by dense malaria- 
stricken forests, the regions where horses or other beasts of burden 
can be utilized, and the countries where Mohammedanism is the 
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dominant religion, we should see at a glance that the factors causing 
these different distributions must be intimately connected with 
each other. In order to appreciate the bearing of this correla-. 
tion of cause and effect it is necessary to note that there exists a 
belt of forest country some two to three hundred miles wide, 
which, commencing near the Gambia River, stretches along the 
coast almost continuously down to near the mouth of the Congo; 
and that, whilst horses die quickly in this sickly region, they are 
found in great numbers in the vast hinterland behind it. Now 
there can be practically no doubt that the higher races now in- 
habiting Africa—that is, the races other than Negro, Hottentot, 
Bushman, or Malay—entered the continent in prehistoric times 
from or across the Valley of the Nile, and that, from that focus, 
they spread over nearly the whole of Northern Africa. They 
appear either to have swept the savage and naked negroes before 
them, or else to have intermarried with them, thus raising them 
in the scale of civilization and producing such mixed-blooded 
peoples as the Fulahs and the Hausas. It is probable that this 
movement gradually extended right across the continent from 
east to west until—but only until—the forest belt near the West 
Coast was reached. There these invaders or settlers, who in later 
times were all Mohammedans, came to a more or less abrupt halt, 
either because they seldom cared to enter on a career of pestilential 
warfare in the reeking forests or else because, without their horges, 
the negroes were more than a match for them. But, whatever 
brought them to a standstill, the fact that the inland border of this 
forest belt coincides very closely in general outline with the 
boundary between Mohammedanism and Paganism proves how 
great has been the influence of this geographical feature on the 
course of history. 

The great stretch of desert land which runs along the whole of 
Northern Africa parallel to the coast has also, no doubt, produced 
a marked effect on racial distribution; for here, also, we find 
another reason to account for the fact that the majority of the 
migratory movements in this part of Africa of which we have any 
knowledge have taken an eastward or westward rather than a 
northward or southward direction. 

Although I do not know that the connection has praviously 
been pointed out, yet I am convinced that these same geographical 
features have had a marked effect on the expansion of European 
influence in Northern Africa. Portuguese, French, Dutch, and 
English trading establishments have been in existence for three or 
four centuries on the West Coast; yet there is only one single in- 
stance of a traveller—Mungo Park—having entered the hinterland 
between the Gambia and tlhe Congo before the commencement of 
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this century. No doubt the fact that the slave-trade was the 
main commerce of these “factories” in times gone by is one 
of the reasons why the traders were not anxious to push 
into the interior; but, if it had not been for the existence 
of this forest belt, I am certain that West African geography 
would have been known to the world long before the dates of 
the explorations of Park, Clapperton, Lander, Laird, Richardson, 
and Barth. 

Some of the early French factories were established in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Senegal River, and the French, except for a few 
short periods, during which they were ousted from their possessions 
by British forces during the Napoleonic wars, have ever since these 
early days kept their hold on this region. Now, if I have made 
my meaning clear, it is evident that this is the part of the coast 
north of the equator from which an advance into the interior 
would most naturally be made; for northward of Cape Blanco the 
great deserts {check all eastward movement, whilst southward of 
the Gambia, as far as the Congo, the forest belt forms even a 
greater impediment to European commerce or travel. It is true 
that the French did not begin to move inland at a very early date ; 
but, when once their advance commenced, the strategical advantage 
over their rivals arising from these natural features began im- 
mediately to produce a marked effect. By 1865 the French occu- 
pation had reached the Upper Senegal River, at which date the 
English House of Commons, discouraged by the results obtained 
on the Gold Coast, was deprecating “all further extension of 
territory.” Onward pressed the French, eastward and southward, 
behind the forest belt, and twenty years later we, on the Gambia 
and at Sierra Leone, began to find ourselves hemmed in and shut 
off from the hinterland. Assini and Dahomey have, it is true, 
formed subsidiary bases during the present decade from which the 
French could advance through the forest belt; but they would 
have executed this northward movement, which only began in 
1894, in a far more timid fashion if it had not been that their flank 
was covered by the eastward advance from Sengambia. By 1896 
our Gold Coast Colony was cut off from the hinterland, thus open- 
ing the way for our rivals to advance towards the Lower Niger. 
French parties advancing eastward and northward met each other 
eastward of Wagadugu and as far north as Say on the Niger; and, 
according to an excellent account of this “unwritten chapter in 
history” in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, “this juncture of 
French forces dispatched from. countries so remote as the French 
Sudan and Dahomey impressed the natives considerably, and 
brought levies of auxiliaries flocking in,” though the “reign of 
terror,’ which was instituted to keep order, soon made them 
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repent their submission. Evidently, then, the double base of 
advance produced an enormous effect. And though, no doubt, the 
way in which the French Government lavished their money in 
West Africa, whilst the English purse-strings were tightly tied, 
accounts for much, yet, I believe, the main factor underlying the 
causes which have been instrumental in shutting off British 
possessions on the West Coast from their hinterland was in reality 
the natural features of the land, which have always tended to 
make the waves of civilization flow eastward or westward rather 
than northward or southward. 

There is one, and only one, natural highway across this forest 
region north of the Congo—the River Niger. If this unhealthy 
belt of country was in fact the bar to the spread of European 
influence, why was it that this means of communication across it 
did not enable some one of the many colonizing Powers on the 
West Coast to push into the interior long ago? There were many 
reasons for this delay. The most important fact to be remembered 
is that the course of the Lower Niger was utterly unknown until 
the year 1830, when Richard Lander first passed between its banks 
down to the sea, thus completing the exploration of this great 
river—a work entirely due to the enterprise of Scotsmen and 
Englishmen, Then, again, the banks of the river, especially near 
the coast, were found to be terribly unhealthy ; and the natives who 
were first encountered, mere savages with few wants, were able to 
be very obstructive in the narrow creeks in the mangrove marshes 
through which the Niger enters the sea. The conditions were, in 
fact, so discouraging, that when the interest aroused by the 
discovery of this hitherto unknown river began to die out, the 
efforts made by the English to push into the interior became very 
slack indeed, whilst no other nation made any attempt whatever 
to advance in this direction. Mr. Laird, who had been the main 
instigator of the endeavour to open commercial intercourse with 
the hinterland, died in 1861, and by 1870, though a few establish- 
ments remained on the Lower Niger, all efforts at advance may be 
said to have been abandoned. . 

Luckily the occasion produced the man. Captain George 
Goldie Taubman, R.E., now Sir George Taubman Goldie, whilst he 
was on a journey to Khartum, formed the plan of travelling right 
across the African continent. He had had a steam launch built 
in England for use on the great African lakes, but when this new 
scheme arose in his mind he decided to take it out to the Niger, 
the fact that a relative of his had some commercial interest in 
Nigeria probably influencing him in his choice of aroute. He left 
home in 1877, his plan being to ascend the Binue to the highest 
possible point, and to start from thence on his trans-continental 
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journey ; but the illness of his brother forced him to abandon his 
project and to come home. 

During this expedition Sir George Goldie was, however, able to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the country and its 
wants ; and, in fact, he then began the working and planning which, 
in the end, added over 400,000 square miles to the British Empire. 
He conceived the notion that these regions might be governed 
somewhat as Rajah Brooke was governing Borneo, and he saw that 
the first step to be made in this direction was to induce all the 
merchants on the river to amalgamate. This amalgamation he 
accomplished in England, the business connected with it occupying 
him until 1879. The next step was to obtain agreements with the 
native chiefs, giving the amalgamated companies some jurisdiction 
over them, and it was during these negotiations that he became 
convinced that the deadly climate of Nigeria precluded the intro- 
duction of any system of administration, such as that first conceived 
by him, which necessitated the permanent residence of the chief 
administrator in the country. The headquarters of the Govern- 
ment had, according to his views, to be in England. 

About this time the North Borneo companies were negotiating 
for the grant of a Charter, and, following their example, Sir George 
Goldie called in 1881 upon a member of the Government who has 
always taken a great interest in Imperial affairs, and asked his 
assistance in obtaining a charter for the amalgamated companies. 
The reply was encouraging, but he was told that the capital 
already subscribed was too small. In 1882, that is, eighteen 
months later, a company with a capital of a million was formed 
with Lord Aberdare as Chairman and with Sir George Goldie 
as Vice-Chairman. In this interval, however, two powerful 
French companies had been established on the Niger, and 
had rapidly organized posts in greater numbers than those 
held by the British company ; and, in these circumstances, it was 
futile to press for the grant of a governing Charter. Negotiations 
were opened with the French companies, and, although one of 
them was ready to be bought out, the other, strongly supported by 
Gambetta, would not listen to any such ‘proposal. All that couid 
then be done was to attempt ‘to induce the French Government 
to retire from the struggle, and, with this object, large sums of 
money were paid away to native chiefs during the next two and 
a half years. The competition between the rivals was most 
keen, and heavy losses were incurred on both sides. But, by the 
summer of 1884, the Colonial policy in France had become very 
unpopular, and the French companies were induced to amalgamate 
with the British company, thus forming one company under the 
British flag. These steps were only completed in the nick of time, 
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for it was of vital importance that it should be announced at the 
Berlin Conference, which Sir George Goldie was about to attend 
unofficially, that there were no foreign flags flying on the Niger. 
In consequence of this announcement our rights in Nigeria, as far 
as then acquired, were acknowledged at Berlin, and victory was thus 
far secured. 

Whilst at Berlin, Sir George Goldie heard that Herr Flegel was 
intending to start for Sokoto to obtain trading rights for Germany, 
no treaties having been previously negotiated with that Power by 
any European nation. Previously to this, the celebrated traveller, 
Joseph Thomson, had expressed his willingness to proceed to the 
same place in the interests of the British company, and the 
necessary preparations for his journey had already been com- 
menced in Nigeria. David Mackintosh, the Agent-General of the 
company, organized the expedition at the highest point of naviga- 
tion on the Niger, so that there should be no delay when Mr. 
Thomson arrived. As soon as Flegel’s intentions became known, 
the English traveller was despatched by the first possible steamer 
to the mouth of the Niger, and thence by the company’s steamers 
to Rabba, the transit across the unhealthy coast districts being 
thus rapidly accomplished. Flegel, without all these advantages, 
followed Thomson, but only to meet him on his return journey 
with the treaties in his pocket. Both prior and subsequent to 
this the agents of the British company were engaged in making 
treaties with the various pagan kings and queens—in all between 
three and four hundred in number—the result being that by the 
spring of 1885 the whole of the territories now ruled by the Niger 
Company were secured, as far as treaty rights were concerned, to 
Great Britain. 

Meanwhile the negotiations for the Charter has been recom- 
menced, and it was finally granted in July, 1886. Germany, how- 
ever, was not satisfied, and endeavoured, first through the agency 
of Flegel as long as he lived, and then by means of Hoenigsberg, 
an agent of the German Colonial Society, to upset the company’s 
treaties, to disprove their validity, and, as the latter expressed it, 
to “ burst up the Charter.” These agents were vigorously backed 
up by Prince Bismarck, who finally sent out a special Imperial 
Commissioner to support Hoenigsberg, and chose for this purpose 
his wife’s nephew, Herr von Puttkamer. On the receipt of the 
Imperial Commissioner’s report, Bismarck issuedavery plain-spoken 
Red-Book, which he communicated to the British Government. 
Matters were growing decidedly unpleasant when, in the spring of 
1890, the great Chancellor fell from power. All the difficulties 
which had arisen with Germany up to that date were brought to a 
close by the Anglo-German agreement of June, 1890, known as 
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the Heligoland agreement. This document, as far as it affected 
East Africa, gave offence to France, who instantly raised claims, 
which resulted in England recognizing the French Protectorate in 
Madagascar, whilst France recognized the arrangement about 
Zanzibar between Germany and England. In the course of these 
negotiations the question of the possibility of a conflict between 
French interests in the hinterland of Algeria and British interests 
in the hinterland of the Gulf of Guinea was raised incidentally, 
though it was not germane to the subject. The negotiations 
thus arising led to a line being drawn from the Niger to Lake 
Chad, leaving all to the north of that line to France and all to 
the south of it to England. Subsequent negotiations with Germany 
in 1893 clearly defined the eastern frontier of Nigeria, and from 
that time it was considered by diplomatists that the boundaries 
of Nigeria were practically fixed. It was not, however, re- 
garded in this light by French officers exploring the country, 
for, beginning with Lieutenant Mizon, they introduced armed 
forces within our supposed boundaries, and they gave large 
supplies of ammunition and rifles to the Mohammedan rulers in 
order to induce them to break away from their allegiance to the 
company and to place themselves under French protection. Con- 
stant international troubles arose over these questions. Even after 
Lieutenant Mizon had been recalled, fresh collisions occurred on 
the western frontier, although the British Protectorate had been 
formally declared in that particular region and had been notified 
to France. But all these matters were at last set at rest by the 
Anglo-French agreement of June 14th, 1898. 

The foregoing is, briefly, the history of the Royal Niger Company 
—the company which is now being made to surrender its Charter 
asa governing body. This peculiar method of leasing out to a 
nominally private company all the powers of government can only 
be defended as a temporary expedient. Whether the time had 
come for cancelling the Charter may perhaps be open to argument, 
but in my opinion the Government has acted wisely in making the 
change at once; for it is better that it should take place whilst 
the affairs of the company are in such excellent hands rather than 
to wait for a possible change for the worse ; and, now that Nigeria 
is contiguous with French and German possessions for many 
hundred miles, it is right that the Imperial Government should 
take charge of all affairs which might possibly lead to conflicts 
with these great European Powers. But, though I am not an 
advocate of company rule, I believe the Government will deserve 
congratulation if they succeéd in carrying on the administration in 
future as efficiently as if the Charter had not been cancelled. If 
we remember the deadly climate, the constant international 
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troubles, the delicate negotiations which have been carried on with 
the Sokoto Empire, the serious wars with the Fulah Emirs, and 
the frequent troubles with the savage tribes near the coast, it will 
be admitted that the difficulties which have been on the whole 
successfully encountered cannot easily be exaggerated. It may 
well be doubted if future difficulties will be overcome with the 
saine energy and success by the Imperial Government. 

Even those who are least in favour of British expansion must, 
I think, greatly admire the work thus brought to a conclusion 
by Sir George Goldie. He alone fully recognized the possibilities 
of the Niger route. With but little outside help he built up the 
Chartered Company step by step. He introduced the first elements 
of order into the chaos of the Western Sudan. Though the 
Chartered Company, of which, even before he was Governor, he 
was always the moving spirit, was in name but a private concern, 
receiving no monetary help from the home Government, and 
though it was hemmed in on all sides by French and German 
agents, drawing largely on their national purses, yet through its 
agency a vast amount of territory was secured to the British 
crown. All this Sir George Goldie has accomplished quietly and 
unostentatiously, and not for gain or renown; and, after all the 
chief difficulties have been removed from his path, chiefly by his 
own energy, he has apparently given every assistance in handing 
over these hard-won regions to the Imperial Government. This 
is true patriotism. 

But has the Government acted rightly, it may be asked, in 
making this great extension of territory? Will the gains repay 
us for the necessary sacrifices? If the question is regarded from 
a philanthropic point of view, it is impossible to answer this 
question, for we cannot balance the advantages to the natives 
against the disadvantages to ourselves. But let anyone read about 
the human sacrifices and horrid tortures in the coastal districts— 
the mere eating of human flesh is a comparatively harmless 
occupation—and realize all the horrors connected with slave- 
raiding in the interior, with its cruel marches and the dread it 
perpetually engenders in the hearts of millions, and I think he 
must come to the eonclusion that the advent of European in- 
fluence, even with its many attendant evils, is on the whole a 
great blessing to the natives. It may be urged, in reply, that this 
in no way compensates us for having so many of our countrymen 
stricken down in the prime of life with deadly fevers; and without 
doubt this is the painful aspect of the case. But as long as the 
men who go out to administer these regions are thoroughly warned 
of the risks they run, and are willing to undertake this good work, 
I would say, let them go. No doubt there are many who do not share 
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these views. Mr. Leonard Courtney, for example, has expressed the 
opinion, in his interesting address on the commercial expansion 
in the Congo basin, delivered last year to the Royal Statistical 
Society, that, with regard to that country, “it is at least open to 
doubt whether a greater, more certain, and more durable change 
would not have been effected if, instead of intervention with an 
organized force of European origin, missionaries . . . had 
been allowed to pursue their labours in peace.” We may admire 
the spirit which tends to create a belief in the efficacy of such 
civilizing influences, but we must ask if the hopes thus raised are 
justifiable? Putting aside the proviso as to peace, which rather 
begs the whole question, we should ask if there is a single spot in 
all West Africa where missionaries have been able to eradicate any 
of these barbarous practices without the aid of some governing 
body under European influence? I know of only one solitary 
example in all West Africa which could possibly be brought forward 
in support of this view ; and in that instance the area affected was 
but small. Uganda will no doubt be suggested as a case in point ; 
but although the results obtained there before the advent of 
organized British rule were in some respects very remarkable, yet 
it must be admitted by unprejudiced witnesses that the civilization 
introduced by those noble missionaries was but the thinnest of 
veneers, and that it would, moreover, have infallibly been swept 
away by the Mohammedan raiders from the north if neither 
Uganda nor the Nile Valley had come under European in- 
fluence. Mr. Courtney speaks of the work that “a score of 
Livingstones” might do—the Navy might as well ask for a score 
of Nelsons. We must judge the situation by what is likely to be 
accomplished by ordinary men under existing circumstances, and 
I am firmly convinced that the only chance of progress in West 
Africa at present lies in law and order being enforced from 
without. 

Looking at the question of expansion in West Africa from a 
British point of view, possibly it is enough to say, with Sir Robert 
Giffen, that “we are in for this great empire, and there is an end 
of the matter”; for we can hardly expand any more in that quarter. 
It would, however, be very interesting if we could foretell what will 
be the commercial future of Nigeria. Mr. Courtney has painted a 
very dismal picture of the future possibilities of the Congo Free 
State as regards commerce; but he does not himself draw any 
parallel between that country and Nigeria, and ne parallel should 
be drawn. ‘They are neither of them tields for European coloniza- 
tion ; but in other respects they differ very widely. The govern- 
ment of the Congo appears, according to his account, to be simply 
atrocious; in Nigeria the administration is conducted in a wholly 
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different spirit. Although only a part of the Congo basin is 
covered with dense forest, yet the climatic conditions over 
nearly the whole of that area are such as to preclude the use 
of horses; whilst in the Nigerian Sudan there are vast open 
spaces where beasts of burden do live and thrive. On the Congo 
there are great numbers of uncivilized tribes, speaking different 
languages ; whereas the greater part of Nigeria inland of the 
forest belt was until recently under one ruler, and, throughout all 
this vast region, Hausa may be described as the key language—a 
written language with some beginnings of a literature. On the 
Congo there is comparatively little native trade; on the other 
hand, Canon Robinson tells us of the native industries of Kano, 
the commercial capital of Nigeria, that “they consist chiefly of the 
weaving of cloth from native-grown cotton, and in the making and 
dyeing of various articles of clothing therefrom. It would be well 
within the mark,” he adds, “ to say that Kano clothes more than 
half the population of the Central Sudan, and any European 
traveller who will take the trouble to ask for it, will find no diffi- 
culty in purchasing Kano-made cloth at towns as widely separated 
from one another as Alexandria, Tripoli, Tunis, or Lagos.” The 
population of the Congo region has been estimated variously at from 
fourteen to twenty-eight per square mile ; that of Nigeria is probably 
about eighty per square mile. Thus, even if the Congo should 
prove a commercial failure, of which forecast it is premature to 
speak with confidence, yet there is no reason to doubt that a very 
large trade will in time spring up in the Nigerian hinterland. 
Although no more territory is likely to be added to the British 
Empire in West Africa, yet it is true that the protectorate 
established represents in many parts little more than the applica- 
tion of red paint to the map; and consequently the extent to 
which it is wise to attempt to introduce direct British rule into 
these localities is still an open question. The Nigerian hinterland, 
though it has the reputation of being considerably more healthy 
than the coastal regions, is nevertheless decidedly unhealthy, and 
it will probably prove quite impossible to establish there a Civil 
Service like that.of India. The white population must, therefore, 
in these densely populated regions, remain in such a minority that 
it will be difficult to rule by force alone. For these reasons Sir 
George Goldie is known to favour the establishment of protected 
Native States where the administration would be in the hands of 
native rulers, who would, however, be bound to obey the instruc- 
tions of the Government. No one knows better than he does what 
are the objections to such a system; but for some time to come it 
may be wisest to attempt little more in the more inland districts 
than to check the excesses of the rulers, and to make them keep 
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peace amongst themselves. Even with regard to the districts 
brought directly under our rule, I am convinced that absolutely 
nothing should be done on the West Coast by white men which 
can by any possibility be done at home. Sir George Goldie has 
succeeded in governing the company’s possessions from England 
to a greater degree than has ever been attempted in the case 
of our Crown Colonies, thus obtaining, as I believe, both more 
continuity of policy and more efficient supervision. This plan is 
bold and novel; and, though nothing is easier than to cavil at it, 
it is the right method of administration to adopt as far as it is 
possible to do so. 

No more territory can in future be coloured pink on the map of 
West Africa, and, as regards expansion in that sense of the word, 
this field is closed. The controversy as to the wisdom of increas- 
ing the British Empire will, however, probably continue with 
reference to other localities. It will be said by those who are in 
favour of further extension that we must provide for future 
additions to the area with which we trade, and that, in order to do 
this, we must as far as possible prevent more territory passing into 
the hands of those who would close its doors against us. This is a 
legitimate argument in favour of expansion on two conditions. In 
the first place, the interests and aspirations of the native popula- 
tions must be adequately considered, and the new territory must 
be governed for the benefit of these inhabitants and not for the 
benefit of the Mother Country. In the second place, it must be 
recognized that the only commercial benefit we derive from an 
increase in the area open to our trade arises from the fact that 
such an increase may enable us to barter our home products for 
goods produced abroad in a more advantageous manner. It 
follows that each new addition to our colonial territory increases 
the benefits we derive from our foreign trade in a diminishing 
degree. We cannot rule the whole world, and little harm will be 
done to us by large portions of it passing under the control of 
other European powers. These considerations may diminish our 
zeal for the acquisition of more land not habitable by white men ; 
but it cannot be brought forward as an argument against de- 
veloping what we have already acquired to the utmost possible 
extent. 

There is also another reason against any further great expansion 
of territory to which great weight may be attached by those who, 
like myself, rejoice in the extension that has already taken place. 
We may feel that what already has been done has been not only 
beneficial to us, but has been even more beneficial to mankind 
generally ; and that, for this very reason, we should not take more 
on our shoulders than we can bear. If too hasty a forward policy 
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in China or elsewhere were to drag us into a long and costly 
European war, our progress in the development of these great de- 
pendencies would be checked, even if no greater catastrophe over- 
took us. This would be a vast misfortune; and, for the sake of 
the progress of mankind, we may plead that future extensions 
should be made reluctantly rather than in haste. Through the 
energy of men like Sir George Goldie, we have acquired the very 
best portions of all Africa, and for the immediate future our main 
attention should be devoted to the development of these vast 
acquisitions, 
LreonarRD Darwiy. 
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Latrer-pDAy Austrians are by no means blind admirers of their 
own institutions; on the contrary, they scan them with critical 
eyes as a rule, and are more prone to lavish on them blame than 
praise. One of their favourite occupations, indeed, is to sing a 
“Tekel” over all things national. This being the case, I was not a 
little surprised when I was last in Vienna to hear one special insti- 
tution spoken of again and again in terms of high commendation. 
“Sie miissen doch Eggenburg sehen,’ 1 was told, not once but a 
dozen times, and always in a tone that denoted genuine pride in 
the place. Unfortunately, I had no wish whatever to see Eggen- 
burg, for it is one of those most depressing of resorts—a reforma- 
tory ; it is on the barrack-school system, too, and if there were a 
point on which I had firmly made up my mind, it was that 
the best thing that can be done with a barrack-school is to burn it. 
I stoutly refused to go some forty miles out of my way for the sake 
of seeing poor little children being transformed into machines. 
But indignant protests were raised ; Eggenburg was declared to be 
no barrack-school in the ordinary meaning of the term, but an 
institution organized on quite original lines. In all Europe, I was 
assured, there was not to be found another reformatory of the 
same kind. As for its turning out little machines, the imputation 
was resented as an insult. Barrack-school managers, however, 
always talk more or less in this strain ; therefore, although I did at 
length betake myself to Eggenburg, I did so with the firm convic- 
tion that I should find there much the same hopeless state of 
things as I had found in every reformatory I had visited. I had 
never a doubt but that I should see there luckless little beings by 
the dozens, all with the same dull, listless look in their eyes, all 
with heads that hang down, and feet that trail behind them as they 
walk. 

Eggenburg stands on the outskirts of one of the most beautiful 
little country towns in all Austria. It is surrounded by low-lying 
hills covered with vineyards, fruit orchards, and corn-fields, while 
in the distance, miles away, are the Alps. There is nothing in the 
outward appearance of the reformatory, so far, at least, as the 
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building is concerned, to show that it differs from other such insti- 
tutions ; it has before it a large courtyard, which is separated from 
the high road by a great wall, and the door is guarded by a 
sentinel. As I crossed its threshold the place struck me as 
being bare and prison-like in the extreme. Just as I was lavish- 
ing sympathy on its poor little inmates, however, I heard what 
I had never heard in a reformatory before—a real hearty burst 
of laughter. Then two little urchins dashed across the corridors, 
and sped on their way like rabbits. They were the veriest 
street arabs to look at—bare-footed, bare-headed, and with hair 
standing straight on end. And oh! they were so dirty! Hands 
and faces alike, as black as black could be. An English school 
manager would take a fit were two of his charges discovered in 
such a condition. Still, the fact cannot be denied, the boys had 
bright eyes, straight backs, and heels that flew high in the air as 
they ran. Above all, they knew how to laugh ; and there is always 
hope for a boy who can laugh. 

Evidently it is merely out of deference to tradition that this 
reformatory has its high front wall, its courtyard, and its sentinel, 
for, as | soon discovered, behind the house there is nothing of the 
kind to be seen. A low wire fencing, that could easily be cleared 
at a jump, is all that separates from the outside world the gardens 
and fields, where the boys work and play. There are no bolts or 
bars, no visible restraints of any kind in fact, to prevent their 
running away if they choose. And this is the more remarkable, 
as these children, it must be remembered, are no ordinary 
children ; on the contrary, they are, for the most part, the blackest 
of black sheep. There is not a single white one amongst them, 
indeed, and only very few that are grey. On June 30th, 1896, 
there were 303 boys in the reformatory, and, although not one of 
them was fifteen when he was sent there, and some were under 
seven, eighty-nine of them had already been solemnly tried and 
convicted in law-courts—some again and again. Sixty had stolen 
their neighbours’ goods, nine had set houses on fire, five had been 
guilty of gross immorality, seven of fraud, seven of persistent 
begging, and one had committed murder, sixty-eight more had been 
under police surveillance owing to some crime or misdemeanour;, 
while all the rest, without exception, had in some way or other 
strayed from the narrow path. Those 303 boys, in fact, all 
belonged to the so-called hopeless class—those who start life 
handicapped, the Ishmaels by birth. The very magistrates who 
had sent them to this place had done so less in the hope that 
they would become there decent members of the community than 
in the fear lest their presence in the outside world should be a 
danger to society. And here I found them, this motley troop of 
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little outcasts, scampering about the fields as free, apparently, as 
the birds of the air, and just as happy. The Viennese are right; 
the lines on which Eggenburg is organized are certainly original. 

The Eggenburg Reformatory owes its existence to the head of the 
Lower Austrian Home Office, Dr. Schéffel, who not only devised 
the system on which it is founded, but organized it down to the 
minutest details, and now watches over the way itis worked. There 
is no man in all Austria of whom the habitual criminal class stands 
in quite such wholesome awe as of Dr. Schoftel; and with reason, 
for, as they well know, he has firmly made up his mind to ex- 
terminate them. For years past he has been carrying on a regular 
war against them ; and it is chiefly owing to his efforts that they 
are SO much more severely dealt with now than they used to be. 
But Draco though he be in his views as to the usage backsliding 
men and women merit, St. Vincent de Paul himself was not more 
pitiful than he is where children are in question. To treat a child 
as a criminal is simply absurd, he holds ; if it has gone astray, the 
fault lies not with it, but with its surroundings, and no matter 
how depraved it may seem, he scoffs at the idea of its being irre- 
deemable. Let it be placed in wholesome surroundings, be well 
fed, kindly treated, and have plenty of work to do, and it will soon 
become quite a different being, the Doctor maintains. On one 
point he holds very strong views; if waifs and strays are to be 
saved they must be taken into the country; nothing whatever can 
be done for them so long as they are in a town shut up within 
four walls. They must be forced to lead a healthy life out in the 
open air all day, and they must be humanized by having aroused, 
so far as in them lies, a love of the country and country ways, of 
animals, birds, flowers, and trees, as well as of their fellow-creatures. 
It was not until 1885 that Dr. Schoffel had an opportunity of re- 
ducing his theories to practice. In that year, however, the Land- 
tag granted him the money wherewith to build a reformatory, and 
Eggenburg is the result. 

Dr. Schéffel holds that the ideal life for the class of children 
with whom he has to deal is that led by the,sons and daughters of 
peasant-farmers ; he has, therefore, organized his reformatory so far 
as possible on the lines of a homestead. Attached to it are farm- 
buildings of every kind, cow-houses, stables, pig-sties, pigeon-cotes, 
hen-roosts, &c., and all well stocked with animals or birds. There 
is a dairy fitted up with many cunning contrivances for the mak- 
ing of cheese and butter; and a poultry house swarming with 
chickens and ducklings. Farther away is a large vegetable garden 
in which a hundred pounds’ worth of produce ‘was raised in one 
year ; and beyond it, a great fruit-orchard, the special pride and 
delight of every boy in the place. There is a hot-house, too, for 
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the rearing of delicate seedlings, and everything that a practical 
gardener stands in need of. Then there is quite an important 
vineyard—the wine made from the grapes grown there the first 
season sold for 460 florins—and there are corn-fields and pas- 
tures stretching far into the distance, for the whole domain 
covers some eighty-five joch of land. “So far as we can see is 
ours,” the boys say; and theirs it certainly is, in the sense that 
it is they who work it and they who enjoy it. 

Turn where you will on the Eggenburg farm there are bare- 
headed, bare-footed lads; the very ground seems alive with them, 
and they are all hard at work: even those who look as if they 
were merely rushing about for pleasure, are in reality on busi- 
ness bent acting as the overseers’ aides-de-camp. For the 
manager holds strongly with Dr. Watts—the fact, indeed, has 
been brought home to him by bitter experience—that Satan is 
an expert in finding work for idle hands. He shows no tolera- 
tion, therefore, for loafing or hanging about: every boy in the 
place must be on the alert, heart and soul in what he is doing 
whether it be working, eating, or playing, from the moment he is 
out of his bed in the morning—at 5 a.m. in summer—until he is 
safe there again at night. 

There was quite a large number of boys in the garden, digging, 
hoeing, weeding, &c., under the direction of a trained gardener, 
and they all seemed interested in their work—sure that huge crops 
were coming. Evidently they had been fairly well trained in the 
whys and wherefores of their craft, for they answered all questions 
quite intelligently, brightly, and eagerly too, for the most part, and 
without any touch of undue shyness. There was another gang in 
the orchard, where the boys may, if they choose, each have a little 
tree of their own, for the planting, training, and pruning of which 
they alone are responsible. Last year no less than 180 of these 
private-property trees were planted, and the owners of such of 
them as turn out well will receive prizes. There were boys in the 
dairy making butter ; in the farmyard, pail or besom in hand ; and 
in the stables and cow-houses, for it is part of their regular work 
to clean out the stalls, and feed and tend the cattle—under super- 
vision of course. Even in a hen loft I espied one little fellow, 
though what he was doing there no one seemed quite sure. 

Although Eggenburg is organized as a farm, it is as a farm in 
some remote region, in the ar West or the wilds of New Zealand, 
rather than in England or Austria. It is, in fact, a sort of miniature 
self-contained colony, one that can provide for most of its own 
wants ; for, although agriculture is the chief, it is by no means the 
only industry carried on there. With the best will in the world, 
it is impossible to find occupation for 300 boys on a farm the whole 
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year round; there are always some few weeks when very little can 
be done on the land, and that little only by strong men. At this 
dead season, indeed, the weather is generally so severe in Lower 
Austria that it is only the more robust of the children who, with- 
out risk, could be left out of doors for more than an hour or two 
at atime. Besides, as the very end and aim of the training given 
at Eggenburg is to render the little inmates sharp, keen-eyed, 
nimble-fingered, able to turn their hand to whatever comes first, 
a change of occupation from time to time is held to be for them 
an advantage. In addition to agriculture, therefore, they are all 
taught, in a somewhat rough and ready fashion it is true, a handi- 
craft, and in deciding what it shall be, their own tastes and inclina- 
tions are, if possible, consulted. 

Some of them have become quite skilful carpenters ; they made 
all the doors and window-frames for one of the houses, as well as 
any number of chairs, benches and tables. Others are bricklayers ; 
and whenever there are walls, sheds, or outhouses to be built, they 
have their share in the work. There is quite a goodly company of 
tailors, for all the clothes worn in the colony are made there; and 
so are the shoes, but the number of these latter are limited, as 
bare-feet are the order of the day. Then there are some few 
painters, a blacksmith or two, and a glazier. No matter what their 
handicraft may be, however, they are all, excepting the unusually 
delicate, taught to look on farming as their regular calling, the 
calling by which in later days they will have to earn their own 
daily bread. For the managers of the reformatory are keenly alive 
to the fact that, as probably their charges will always be a little 
less robust morally than others, everything that can be done, must 
be done, to prevent their ever drifting into the shoals and quick- 
sands of city life. 

The distinctive features of the system in force at Eggenburg is 
undoubtedly the physical and technical training it secures for all 
who are sent there. Still, it must not be supposed that while 
these little waifs are being turned into sturdy, deft-handed human 
beings, their wits are allowed to lie fallow. Education is compul- 
sory in Austria, and the law is obeyed just as implicitly in the 
reformatory as elsewhere. Every child who is under fourteen 
spends some three hours a day at school. The Director, it is true, 
and he is an expert in all that relates to rescue work among the 
young, is inclined to look on these three hours as so much lost 
time; he seems, indeed, to grudge every moment his charges 
spend indoors—unless it be in bed. He maintains—he has many 
interesting facts to advance in proof of his assertion—that good 
behaviour among boys varies inversely with the amount of time 
they are shut up in rooms, Many a lad, who goes through the 
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whole summer without even a reprimand, has to be punished 
again and again during the winter. Had the Director a free hand, 
the school-time would be limited to one hour a day, and reading, 
writing, and arithmetic would be the only subjects taught. In 
his opinion, so far as most of the boys are concerned, it is sheer 
waste of time to try to teach them anything beyond. Although 
some few among them are abnormally clever, the great majority 
are inferior intellectually when they arrive at Eggenburg ; nearly 
20 per cent. of them, indeed, hardly know an A from a B, for here- 
tofore they have, of course, belonged to the perpetual-truant 
class. It is terribly uphill work at first, their teachers admit, to 
induce them even to look at a book; still, as time passes and 
they become stronger physically, they develop mentally, become 
less dull, more capable of understanding what they are taught. 

I found some thirty boys sitting at their desks in a large class- 
room, into which the sun was streaming most cheerily through 
wide-open windows. To my surprise they were all quite neatly 
dressed, and their hair was carefully brushed, while their little 
sun-burnt hands and faces were as clean as soap and water could 
make them. Then I learnt, what I should never have suspected 
from the appearance of their comrades out of doors, that twice 
every day they are all well scrubbed; and that they have more 
cold baths than probably any other boys in all Austria. This was 
the first-class, the élite of the whole school, and the lesson that 
was being given to them was on the construction of a barometer. 
They certainly followed the demonstration with a very fair amount 
of attention ; but, to judge from their faces, they derived from it 
no great pleasure ; evidently head-work was less to their taste than 
hand-work. Another class in which arithmetic was being taught, 
was more satisfactory; there some of the boys showed quite 
extraordinary quickness in solving simple problems bearing on the 
affairs of every-day life. Still, it must be admitted, they all 
seemed more or less depressed so long as lessons were going on; 
but they were as brisk and alert as ever the moment they quitted 
their desks. They were most eager in their enquiries as to the 
ways of English boys; and when they learnt that even in 
England cricket is more popular than science, their delight was 
unbounded. 

It is in the drill-field that the Eggenburg boys are seen to most 
advantage ; for there they are at once models of neatness, of eager 
attention, and of good discipline. ‘l'hey hold their little bodies as 
erect as veteran soldiers; and glance neither to the right nor the 
left as they march. They are put through a regular military 
training, and great is their pride in their skill in saluting, forming 
guards of honour, c, The general feeling among them seems to 
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be, in fact, that they are one of the Emperor's crack regiments. 
The drill often winds up with racing and games, when all who 
choose may tumble about and shriek to their heart’s content. 

Infinite trouble is taken in providing these boys with simple 
wholesome pleasures, especially in cultivating any love of music 
they may have. In the chapel attached to the reformatory is a 
beautiful organ, and an arrangement is in force by which one of 
the teachers must play on it for the inmates at least once every 
day. They are all taught, too, to sing, while the few who give 
proof of musical talent are admitted into the school band, and are 
trained to play some instrument. Then concerts are given at 
which the children are at once the performers and the guests; and 
upon very great occasions, charades are acted, and even little 
plays. On Sundays and high holidays the boys are taken for long 
walks, exploring expeditions; and once every summer a huge 
picnic is held in some wood or valley miles away. The chief 
festivity of the whole year, however, is on Christmas Day; and 
that, as all who have ever been there admit, is a real festivity, one 
which has achieved fame for itself even in the outside world. 
For on this one night the inmates of the reformatory play the 
host; they welcome back to their old home the boys who have 
been there in the days that are passed. And all who are within 
hail always go, gladly too, although it means as often as not a long 
weary tramp, frost-bitten feet, perhaps, and the loss of wages. 
The whole company sit down to a great dinner, when toasts are 
drunk, much talking going on the while. Then comes the event 
of the day, the unveiling of the Christmas tree, all aglow with light, 
ladened with prizes and presents. For a month before nothing has 
been talked of, or thought of, in the reformatory, but this tree. 
Shrieks of delight follow the unveiling, clapping of hands, singing 
and dancing. You might travel for many and many a mile on a 
Christmas night and not encounter so happy a company as the 
Eggenburg waifs and strays. 

Although these boys do, undoubtedly, enjoy a most unusual 
amount of liberty, needless to say they are not in reality quite so 
free as they seem. They have, it is true, opportunities without 
number of running away if they choose; and some two or three 
do run away, as a rule, in the course of every year; but they are 
always brought back, unless, indeed, they go back of their own free 
will. For it is a sparsely-populated district, one in which there is no 
refuge for such as they, and there is not a single large town within 
reach. Then, little as they think it, a very careful watch is kept 
on their proceedings, especially during the early days of their stay 
at Eggenburg. They are divided into three classes. In the first 
class are the boys who, in the opinion of the authorities, may be 
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trusted implicitly and in all circumstances. In the second class 
are those who may be trusted so long as no great temptation falls 
in their way; and, in the third, those whom it would be rash to 
trust at all. New arrivals are always placed in the third class, 
where they are under close, though skilfully veiled, supervision ; 
and it is only by dint of good behaviour that they can win their 
way into the second class, and, later, into the first. They are also 
grouped into fourteen families, and each family is under the 
special care of an official, who acts as labour-master and house- 
father, and is responsible to the Director for the well-being and 
safe keeping of all its members. He is required to know each 
one of them thoroughly, and not only to teach them how to do 
their work, but to take an interest in them, advise them, 
sympathize with them when troubles come, and be always ready 
to give them a kindly word or a helping hand. Then, in each 
family, two of the boys are chosen to act as prefects—at Egyenburg 
the great ambition in life is to be a prefect—and it is their special 
duty to help the house-father to watch over his charges, and see 
that they leave undone what they ought not to do, and do what 
they ought. 

So long as the boys work well and behave well, they are treated 
with the utmost kindness; but punishment swift, sharp, and sure, 
is dealt out to the lazy and unruly. Many precautions are taken, 
however, to guard against the oppression of the weak by the 
strong; and any attempt at bullying is put down with a firm 
hand. Should a child have a grievance against a prefect, he may 
and does bring it before his house-father, who is bound to examine 
into it and report it to the Director. Should he have a grievance 
against his house-father, he may apply personally to the Director 
himself for its redress. Nor is this all. Every boy in the institution 
has the right, if he feel himself to be unjustly treated by the 
Director, his teacher, or any other official, to appeal to the 
house committee for protection; and care is taken to secure for 
him opportunities of so doing. 

The house committee, which under the Landtag, is the supreme 
authority at Eggenburg, consists of Dr. Schdéffel, or his deputy, 
representing the Landtag, a representative of the Statthalter of 
Lower Austria, a district Justice of the Peace, the resident priest, 
the resident doctor, the Director, and the Lady Superior of the 
Order of the Good Shepherd. They meet in the institution once 
a month, when the Director must render to them an exact account 
of everything that has occurred there since the previous meeting— 
give the whys and wherefores of every punishment that has been 
meted out and of every reward. The members of the committee 
are responsible to the Landtag for the financial arrangements in 
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force in the Reformatory ; and one of their duties is to compel the 
parents of the children who are here to contribute, as far as pos- 
sible, to the cost of their maintenance. Another of their duties 
is to keep a careful watch on expenditure, to see that good 
value is obtained for every florin that is spent; and thoroughly 
well do they do this work, as is proved by the fact that, 
though the boys are well fed—have plenty of milk, fruit, 
vegetables, excellent bread, and a fair amount of beef and 
mutton—the cost per head a day is only 55 kreuzer, rather less 
than 11d. It is the house committee that decides when a boy 
shall leave the institution, where he shall then be sent, and what 
shall be done to insure his being properly treated and cared for. 
No inmate may leave, if he be under eighteen, until he is capable 
of earning his own livelihood, and suitable work has been found for 
him. As, however, no one may stay there who is more than 
eighteen, should a boy reach this age, and still be unable to sup- 
port himself, he is sent to a forced-labour home, where he may be 
detained until he is twenty-one. 

The presence of a lady on the house committee is due to the fact 
that, in one wing of the building, is a reformatory for girls, and that 
she is its Directress. This reformatory is on a much smaller scale 
than that for boys—there were only eighty-three girls there last year 
—and it is less interesting, as the lines on which it is organized are 
less original. Still, it is a thoroughly well managed institution, 
and it is worked, to some extent at least, on the open-air principle. 
The windows are wide open the whole day long, and there is not a 
shoe or a stocking to be seen. The Lady Superior assured me that, 
since her charges go bare-foot they have not had a quarter so many 
colds as they had in the days when they went shod. Certainly the 
majority of them looked remarkably rosy and well when I saw them. 
They have gentle voices, pleasant manners, and in a quiet undemon- 
strative fashion seem content and happy. All the cooking, washing, 
sewing, and mending for the two reformatories are done by the girls, 
under the direction of the nuns; but the inmates of the one institu- 
tion are never brought into contact with those of the other. The 
nuns looked quite scandalized, indeed, when it was suggested that 
the girls should be turned out, into the fields sometimes to play 
with the boys. 

Nine years have now elapsed since Eggenburg was opened. 
Thus the time is come when the practical value of the work done 
there may, to some extent at least, be tested by its results. The 
very raison d’étre of the institution, it must be remembered, is to 
give children who have gone astray a fresh start in life, a chance 
of becoming self-respecting, self-supporting members of society. 
Whether it is to be ranked as a success or qs a failure, therefore, 
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depends upon whether it does or does not fit, alike in body and in 
mind, the boys who are trained there, to make their way in the 
world and fight their own battles; depends, too, upon whether 
it succeeds in eradicating their evil propensities, humanizing them, 
and in putting them in the way of leading not only useful, but 
contented and happy lives. 

If physical strength secures success in life the Eggenburg boys 
should carry off many prizes, for they are as strong and hardy a 
set as one would wish to see, in spite of the majority of them being 
rather undersized. There has never been an epidemic among 
them—a remarkable fact considering the sort of homes they come 
from—and I could detect no signs either of skin disease or of 
ophthalmia. Excepting for bandaging cuts and bruises, the result 
of trifling misadventures while at work, the resident doctor says he 
has very little to do. Last year there was only one death—it was 
from phthisis—in the whole institution - the year before there were 
two, and in 1894 not one at all. So far as the physical develop- 
ment of their charges is concerned, the managers of the reforma- 
tory may certainly claim to have scored a success. ‘Then, as to 
What concerns their wits: the Government School Inspector 
reports the boys to be quite up to the average in general intelli- 
gence, and above it in attention and willingness to learn. The 
labour-masters praise their deftness and alertness, and speak in 
high terms of the interest they take in their work. As for their 
conduct the following facts speak volumes. From June, 1895, to 
June, 1896, only 435 punishments were inflicted, and on June 30th, 
1896, there were in the reformatory 124 boys who had never 
been punished from the day of their arrival there; sixty-one who 
had not been punished for a whole year; and twenty-nine more 
who had escaped scatheless during the previous six months. Both 
the boys and girls are in great request among employers, a fact 
that enables the Director to pick and choose as to where he will 
place them. In the year 1895-96, eighty-one boys were sent out 
from the reformatory to start life on their own account, and of 
these fifty-two are reported by their masters to be doing very well 
and sixteen are reported to be doing well. In four cases the 
character given is somewhat doubtful in tone, and in three it is 
bad. One boy has died, and five have disappeared. Four of these 
latter were handed over to the care of their own relatives. Of all the 
children who have been trained at Eggenburg, 844 per cent. are 
now, so far as careful observers can judge, leading useful lives and 
doing honest work in the world. They have been fitted, in fact, 
to earn their own living, and are earning it. Thus, in one very 
important respect, Dr. Schéffel’s experiment is a thorough success. 

To what extent the children who are sent to Eggenburg are, 
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while there, really humanized, rendered more prone to turn to good 
than to evil, is a question that is much more difficult to answer. 
Certainly they have kindly honest faces for the most part, and 
their voices ring true. Many of them have developed a strong 
love of animals, and that is always a good sign. One little fellow, 
I noticed, slipped his arm around the neck cf a calf as he passed 
it, and gave it a hug. Another rubbed noses with a cow, as if he 
and it were on terms of close friendship; even pigs and cocks and 
hens seemed to come in for their full share of kindly attention. 
There is something decidedly promising, too, and not a little 
remarkable, in the wholesome delight these poor slum-bred 
little creatures take in country sights and sounds. They seem to 
derive real pleasure from the blueness of the sky, the green grass, 
and bright coloured flowers; and when a bird sings they listen to 
it quite eagerly, much in the same way, though, it must be con- 
fessed, as in former days they no doubt listened to barrel-organs, 
Then the general kindliness and good comradeship that prevails at 
Eggenburg, is in itself a proof that they who live there have thrown 
aside their Ishmaelitish feeling, and have cast in their lot with 
their fellows again. The boys seem to be on the best of terms 
not only with one another but with the officials. When they are 
out in the world, their own masters, they write to their house- 
father ; and when misfortune befalls them, they try to make their 
way back to their old home. One poor lad whose lines had been cast 
in evil places, and through no fault of his own, turned up at 
Eggenburg only well in time to die. He seemed so glad to be 
there, even though it were only to die. 

There is a book at Eggenburg in which the life and experiences 
of every child who is sent there are carefully recorded; and 
terribly sad reading it is. Of one little fellow, we are told, that 
his mother and his grandmother were professional beggars, and 
that they had trained him from his cradle to be a thief. When 
he was brought to the reformatory, although he was little more 
than a baby, he was suffering from alcoholism, and would have 
given his finger-ends for acigar. Another boy had been from very 
early days an active partner ina house-breaking concern. He had . 
passed a fair number of his nights, it seems, trying to wriggle his 
little body through iron-grated windows. A third had been in the 
hands of the police no less than forty times in the course of three 
months. Then, most of their fathers and mothers had been in 
prison again and again—one father thirty times; most of them, 
tov, belong to the class who are never sober so long as they can beg, 
borrow, steal, or buy anything to drink. Thus, if ever children 
were doomed from their birth, bound hand and foot before the race 
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began, surely it is the waifs and strays who are sent to this open- 
air reformatory. Yet, even of these, eighty-four out of every 
hundred are saved, are put in the way of leading decent, honest 
lives, of having homes of their own to care for, and of being as 
happy at least as their neighbours. Vienna has certainly good 
reason to be proud of Ezgenburg. Would we had a few such 
institutions in England. 
EpitH SELLERS. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN CRISIS. 


Ir will seem, I fear, to many English readers something of an im- 
pertinence that Australians should have any “view ” at all of the 
South African trouble. What business is it of theirs? Why 
should they concern themselves in a quarrel some 7,000 miles 
distant from their own shores ? 

But the South African trouble is kaleidoscopic. Unsuspected 
issues are wrapped up in it. It raises questions that seem, intel- 
lectually, quite remote from it. It touches many interests. And, 
with reason or without, the Australian Colonies feel that they have 
a partnership in it, and entertain quite decided views upon it. The 
latest and most expressive sign of this is the offer Queensland has 
made to send a contingent of 250 mounted rifles and a machine-gun 
to assist in any fighting that has to be done in the Transvaal. 
Measured by arithmetic, the Queensland contingent is of very 
insignificant, not to say inglorious, proportions. For how much 
would 250 men count in the shock of battle betwixt Great Britain 
and the stubborn Boers of the Transvaal? But Queensland, it 
must be remembered, is a colony with a population of not quite half a 
million. If a force of 30,000 men had to be raised by a propor- 
tionate levy on the Empire—excluding India—Queensland’s con- 
tribution would be almost precisely what it now offers. And, it 
may be added, if the whole 30,000 were of the fighting quality of 
the tiny Queensland section, the Transvaal difficulty—supposing, 
unhappily, it had to be decided by the rough logic of war—would 
be brought to an early and quite final conclusion ! 

But the Queensland offer has a significance which English readers 
do not easilyrealize. It makes visible and audible at one point amood 
of feeling which extends throughout Australia. All the Australian 
capitals have effervesced in public meetings, big or little, on this 
subject. Every Australian colony in turn, if war{came, would 
make a like offer to that of Queensland. And the shrewd and able 
men who administer public affairs in Australia are too hard-headed, 
too sensitive to public opinion around them, and too loyal to local 
interests, to make an offer which is not endorsed by universal public 
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sentiment. Australia, it must be remembered, is politically a land of 
short Parliaments; it has a singularly vigorous and independent 
Press. Public opinion registers itself in public affairs with a speed 
and completeness which can be paralleled nowhere else in the 
Empire. No Colonial Premier would risk the existence of his 
Cabinet by making such an offer as that of Queensland, unless he 
was sure that the general sentiment of his colony was with him. 
It must be accepted as a fact that Australians are keenly interested 
in the South African trouble, and have convictions about it which 
may be true or false; but which, at all events, are perfectly 
definite, and on behalf of which the Australian Colonies are pre- 
pared to give the last proof of conviction a State can offer. 

But why is an Australian so keenly interested in a matter which 
belongs to quite other latitudes than those in which he dwells, and 
about which he has no responsibility of action ? The Editor of Tur 
Narionat Review invites me to answer this question, and the 
explanation is certainly worth giving, as it raises issues which run 
far beyond the particular dispute in the Transvaal, issues which 
affect the whole relationship of the Colonies to the Empire. In my 
answer, I may add, I only undertook to state the colonial view: I 
do not pledge my personal judgment to every detail of it. 

Australian interest in the Transvaal dispute is certainly not 
selfish. There are, it is true, many Australians in South Africa, 
for there is a drop of vagrant blocd in Australian veins. They 
are drawn by gold as, according to the old alchemists, certain base 
metals were! So on the rich mines of the Rand, as in the snow- 
filled valleys of Klondike, wherever gold is to be dug from the 
earth, or washed from the river, or blasted from the rock, 
Australians are to be found. But the accident that many Australians 
are to be found in the Transvaal does not affect the Australian 
imagination very much. Australians on the Rand, or anywhere 
else, are perfectly well able to take care of themselves. Their 
kinsfolk cherish no special anxiety about them! Nor do Australians 
thrust themselves into the African trouble from mere youthful 
effervescence of blood. There are young Australians, no doubt, 
as there are young Englishmen, or Irishmen, or Scotsmen, who, 
like Job’s war-horse, sniff the battle from afar. They want 
to have their part in any fighting that is going on anywhere, for 
any cause, and with any kind of combatant. But, taken as a 
whole, Australians are too hard-headed, and too pre-occupied with 
the fruitful industries of peace, to have any foolish delight in 
fighting for its own sake. What, then, drives them to thrust 
themselves into the South African debate? What makes them 
willing to spend Australian money and risk Australian lives in this 
dispute? Que diable font-ils dans cette galére ! 
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The answer, first, is that they will not consent to reckon them- 
selves the mere Uitlanders of the Empire. They take its citizenship 
seriously. Every changing vibration in its public policy affects their 
interests. That which stains its honour stings their self-respect. The 
defeat of the Empire at any point, in any realm, and from any cause, 
is felt with the sharpness of a personal humiliation. Burke speaks 
somewhere of “the morality of geography,” and protests that 
ethics are not altered by degrees of latitude and longitude. And 
patriotism does not depend on the accident of locality. Mere 
geographical space has ceased to count as a force in modern politics. 
The Australian under the Southern Cross still has English blood in 
his veins; and, naturally, that blood has not grown colder than 
that of his kinsfolk in the frosty North! He is proud of his flag, 
of his ancestry, of the space his nation fills in the affairs of the 
world. And when in the great debates of foreign politics, with 
the whole civilized world looking on as spectators, England is 
threatened in material interests, or assailed in honour, or thwarted 
in some vital question of policy, and seems likely to endure the 
shock of war, is it strange that Australians should feel that the 
cause of England is theirs? Is it either unintelligible or ignoble 
that they should show a willingness to share the sacrifices and 
perils of the strife ? 

Mr, John Morley, in his well-known article on “The Expansion 
of England,” argues that on the first sign of peril to the Empire 
Australians would scuttle out of it! If the British flag were in 
danger the colonists, he thinks, would instantly renounce it, 
and hoist some flag less glorious, perhaps, but also less perilous! 
The “craving for closer union betwixt themselves or with the 
motherland,” Mr. Morley says, ‘is a mere form of malaise,” 
a disguised and unconscious yearning for something exactly 
opposed to it, for independence. ‘“ The Australian,” according to 
Mr. Morley, “‘ would speedily repent himself of that close and filial 
union with the motherland, which he is supposed to ardently desire, 
when he found it likely ”—in a word, to imperil his skin or pinch 
his pocket ! ‘Is it possible to suppose,” Mr. Morley enquires, “that 
Canadian lumbermén or Australian sheep-farmers would contribute 
anything towards keeping Basutos and Zulus guiet ; or that South 
Africa would invest sixpence for the sake of keeping French 
convicts out of the Pacific?” A selfishness as thick-headed as it 
is cold-blooded, according to Mr. John Morley, is the virtue which 
best becomes all colonists. Australians, we are assured, would 
look twice, and even thrice, at a sixpence before risking it “ to 
put down an Jndian mutiny” ; and Mr. Morley holds they would 
be quite right in that performance. 

Mr. John Morley, in a word, has no more imagination than an 
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icicle himself, and he thinks that the colonists have just as little ! 
As far as what may be called Imperial sympathies are concerned 
he resembles Shakespeare’s toad :— 
‘** Toad that under coldest stone 

Days and nights hath thirty-one 

Swelter’d venom sleeping got.” 
And he thinks the Colonies resemble himself in this matter. They 
would look coolly on at a new massacre of Cawnpore, anew defence 
of Lucknow, a new siege of Delhi, and calculate frugally whether 
they ought to spend sixpence in aiding their heroic and suffering 
kinsfolk! Mr. Morley and politicians of his chilly school do not 
understand that at the spectacle, say, of a new Indian mutiny, the 
rifles in Australia would go off on their own account! The colonists, 
as a matter of fact, feel that whatever, at any point of the horizon 
no matter how remote, concerns the honour, the welfare, the good 
faith of the Empire, is a matter in which they have a right to feel 
the keenest interest. Does anyone wish that the children of 
England beyond the seas should have a political sensibility less 
keen, more coldly generous, more grudgingly patriotic ? 

There are limitations, of course, to the loyalty of the Colonies, and 
to the partnership they are willing to take in the risks of Empire. 
A famous American toast on an historical occasion ran “ Our 
Country: right or wrong”! But a wiser American, James Russell 
Lowell, in a memorable sentence has framed a definition of 
loyalty which all Australians would accept. ‘Our true country,” 
said Lowell, “is bounded on: the north and the south, on 
the east and the west, by justice; and when she oversteps that 
invisible boundary line by so much as a hair’s-breadth, she 
ceases to be our mother, and is rather to be looked upon quasi 
noverca.” If England, that is, engaged in some quarrel visibly 
unjust or selfish, some quarrel that did not justify itself to the 
conscience, or touch the generous sentiment of her Colonies, 
there would be no eager proffer of military help on their ‘part. 
Their sympathy would have the temperature, and the silence, of 
Arctic ice! 

But the Colonies do not separate themselves from the mother- 
land in the Transvaal dispute. They claim that they are parties to 
this great cause. It is the cause of justice. The way in which it 
is settled must profoundly affect them. England is their spokesman 
in it. And they are convinced that the claim she makes has reason 
and equity on its side. 

For one thing, the situation in the Transvaal affronts every 
political ideal the colonists cherish. They believe profoundly in 
equality of political rights, in purity of civil administration, in the 
claim of those who pay the taxes to have a voice as to their expen- 
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diture. Now, in the Transvaal there are some 150,000 men of 
British blood; they are an overwhelming majority of the white 
population of the country. Sir Alfred Milner has described them 
as being in the position of “ helots,”’ and that phrase is criticized 
as being too rhetorical. But there is no denying the rhetoric of 
facts. If Sir Alfred Milner be dismissed as too rhetorical, and 
Mr. Chamberlain as too bitter, there remains Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, “ The Uitlanders,”’ he says, “ have not the municipal 
government, the police protection, the organized maintenance of 
order, the even-handed administration of justice which in all 
civilized communities are regarded as the very elements of civil 
rights and civil freedom.” 

The British inhabitants of the Transvaal, in a word, are under 
conditions endured by no other men of the English-speaking race 
throughout the world; conditions which, in any of the other 
Colonies, would provoke insurrection within twenty-four hours. 
They are a majority oppressed by a minority. They are denied 
both political rights and civil justice. They are taxed to pay for 
schools in which their children are practically denied the liberty 
of learning their own mother-tongue. In the Cape itself the 
Englishman treats the Dutchman as his political equal; in the 
Transvaal the Dutchman treats the Englishman as his political 
serf. And all this exists in a land which has twice been annexed 
in the Queen’s name, and over which the Queen is still suzerain, 
and under a Government for which, in a sense, Great Britain is 
responsible. There may be facts in the tangle of South African 
history which “explain” this state of things; which, in some 
faint and far-off sense, justify it. But the situation itseif is 
monstrous. Does anyone wonder that it arrests the attention and 
kindles the generous indignation of colonists under all skies? The 
position of the British in the Transvaal, in a sense, puts the honour 
of the whole English-speaking race on its trial. 

Moreover, there are facts in South African history which curiously 
prick that pride of race which, wisely or unwisely, Australians 
cherish as a virtue. The muddy and muddled tale of South 
African affairs, it is true, is only faintly understood. Who, indeed, ~ 
can pretend to understand, or ‘wish to remember, that tale of 
planless folly ; of annexations proclaimed to-day and withdrawn 
to-morrow; of pledges given only to be broken; of the British 
flag hoisted by one set of hands and pulled down by another,— 
which makes up South African history? A good Englishman can 
only preserve his self-respect, as far as South African affairs are 
concerned, by diligently cultivating a short memory. 

But there are some facts in the story of the Transvaa 
which the most careless can hardly contrive to forget, and 
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which Australians certainly remember. Under Lord Carnavon 
the British flag was hoisted over the Transvaal to save it— 
amongst other things—from being overwhelmed by the Zulus, 
or from dissolving in mere bankruptcy. The promises which went 
with that annexation were, on the British side, carelessly remem- 
bered and only half fulfilled. Yet under the British flag the 
country grew fast in material prosperity, and British arms de- 
stroyed the fierce native tribes which threatened its existence. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his Mid-Lothian speeches, attacked British policy in 
the Transvaal; but when he assumed power in 1880 he found he 
must accept the very policy he had attacked. England, he an- 
nounced, by the establishment of the Queen’s supremacy had given 
a pledge to the large native populations of the Transvaal, and that 
pledge could not be broken. Writing, later, to the representatives 
of the dissatisfied Boers in the Transvaal he declared that “obliga- 
tions had been contracted, especially, though not exclusively, 
towards the native population, which cannot be set aside.” Mr, 
Gladstone went on to say that “looking into the circumstances 
both of the Transvaal and the rest of South Africa . . . our 
judgment is that the Queen cannot be advised to relinquish her 
sovereignty over the Transvaal.” Now, within a few weeks of 
writing those words Mr. Gladstone did surrender the sovereignty 
of the Queen over the Transvaal! What happened betwixt to 
justify .the breaking of English pledges and the surrender of the 
Queen’s sovereignty? The answer is—Majuba Hill! 

Now, it is easy to exaggerate the military significance of that 
disastrous fight. In scale it was a mere skirmish. The ill-fated 
Colley took with him only 400 men in that night-climb up the 
rocky slopes of that hill of evil omen. They were men who had 
shared in two military failures just before; they were without 
artillery, were badly handled, and, under the “sniping” of the 
Boer sharp-shooters, they behaved ill. But the disaster was 
trifling in scale, and the military pride of an Englishman may 
survive even the story of Majuba Hill. The tale of the slaughter 
of the 94th at Brontkers Spruit, when, without a declaration of 
war, 159 practically unarmed British soldiers were shot down, is 
much more calculated to kindle bitter and long-enduring resent- 
ment than Majuba Hill, where the Boers attacked in the open and 
won by fair fighting. 

But Mr. Gladstone linked Majuba Hill to ~ most Australians, 
at least, like most Englishmen, believe to be a policy of dishonour. 
He did not, when he came into office, declare the annexation of the 
Transvaal to be immoral, and cancel it. Facts, he said, must be 
accepted. England stood pledged, and her engagement must not 
be broken. “ Ovr jupementr 1s,” he wrote, “THAT THE QuUBEN 
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CANNOT BE ADVISED TO RELINQUISH HER SOVEREIGNTY OVER THE 
Transvaal.” Yet he allowed these pledges, made on the part of 
England, to be broken, and the Queen’s sovereignty to be sur- 
rendered, merely because a skirmish had been lost ! 

Many people, no doubt, regard Mr. Gladstone’s policy after 
Majuba Hill as magnanimous; an example of Christianity ap- 
plied to politics. England, when she found herself to be in the 
wrong dared to acknowledge her offence and repair it. But 
Australians do not share this view. It is only possible to hold it 
by dint of forgetting Mr. Gladstone’s utterances before Majuba 
Hill. He deliberately refused to cancel the annexation of the 
Transvaal when appealed to on the grounds of reason and justice ; 
he yielded only when the Boer rifles cracked so sharply on Majuba 
Hill! We must charge “ magnanimity ” with quite a new meaning 
before we can stretch the word to cover such a transaction! But 
do we change the essential character of facts by disguising them 
under misapplied epithets? ‘To Australians, at least, Majuba is a 
word of hateful significance ; not so much for the part that British 
soldiers played in it, as for that which British politicians played 
after it. Nor do Australians fail to remember that while, after 
Majuba, the British Government promised to secure to loyal British 
settlers in the Transvaal the “ full enjoyment of all civil rights,” 
that promise has never been fulfilled, and British residents in the 
Transvaal to-day lack, to use Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
words, “the very elements of civil rights and civil freedom.” 

The whole case, it is clear, raises a question which has for 
the colonist everywhere the closest personal interest. Does England 
owe any obligation to her children scattered over so many seas and 
lands? Here are 150,000 people of the British stock in a land 
over which the Queen holds suzerainty. They are denied the civil 
and political rights which the promise of England guaranteed, and 
which the men of their race enjoy everywhere else. Is England 
powerless to remedy this wrong? Or is she too careless to be 
troubled in the matter? The question at issue is one which pro- 
foundly concerns all the Colonies, for it is the question of what 
is the measure of.England’s loyalty to her children under other 
skies? What is the case of the Uitlanders to-day may be the case 
of some other section of the English household to-morrow. 

No generous Englishman will resent the interest felt by Australians 
in the South African trouble, even though he may hold the 
Australian judgment on those troubles to be mistaken. The 
happiest feature in the public life of the Empire to-day is the new 
bonds of affection and loyalty which link its far-scattered provinces 
into unity. Let it be remembered that little over a century ago 
England was engaged in a bloody and desperate war with her 
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own colonists. Whole English armies endured the ignominy of 
surrender to colonial generals and forces at Saratoga and at York- 
town. It is less than a century since the English burned 
Washington ; and only a few weeks before Waterloo was fought 
some of the bravest troops of the Peninsula suffered a murderous 
defeat at American hands in front of New Orleans. ‘To-day 
the colonists of Kugland are as eager to fight for the flag 
and honour of the Empire as though they had been born in 
Kent or in Ayrshire. That is one of the most remarkable 
revolutions of sentiment known to modern history. But the 
loyalty of the Colonies has its foundation in the confident faith 
they cherish in the goodwill and loyalty of the motherland to 
her children. It would be a disaster with far-running con- 
sequences if English policy in the Transvaal shook that faith: 
if it left the impression in Canada, in Australia, in the Cape, 
that it was not safe to depend too implicitly on the word of English 
statesmen, or the steadfastness of English policy. If the Boers can 
thwart her to-day, in what accents may not some greater State talk 
to-morrow? If 150,000 people of British speech and blood could 
suffer—in a state for which England was responsible, and at the 
hands of a tiny and corrupt Boer oligarchy—the denial of all civil 
and political rights, and England stood careless, or powerless, to 
help, this would be a sort of signal of dissolution to the whole 
Empire! This, at least, is the Australian view of the situation. 


W. H. Fercenerr. 
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GREATER BRITAIN. 


CANADA. 


ALTHOUGH we are again obliged to devote the major part of our 
space to the interminable South African crisis, we cannot altogether 
pass over the very interesting affairs of Canada, which it is satis- 
factory to observe are commencing to receive something like 
adequate attention from the London Press. The striking debate 
that took place in the Ottawa House of Commons on the relations 
between {Canada and the United States was reported in The 
Times by a cablegram of a column, while in some other leading 
papers it was even more fully treated. Bearing in mind the cable 
rates, this consumption of space should serve to reassure Canadians 
that whatever may be our other shortcomings in maintaining their 
interests, we cannot be fairly accused of ignoring their opinions. 
Certainly the discussion contains food for very serious re- 
flection to the statesmen and people of the United States 
and Great Britain, though unfortunately it can excite no 
surprise in those who have watched the increasing stringency 
of the relations between the Dominion and the Republic through- 
out this year. Sir Charles Tupper, the Leader of the Opposition, 
opened the proceedings by congratulating Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government on the fact that the Joint High Commission, 
erroneously called the Anglo-American Commission, would not 
meet in August as arranged. The reader will recollect that this 
body was called into being amid a great flourish of trumpets last 
year, in order to adjust all outstanding questions between the 
United States and -Canada—anyone who dared to question the 
certainty of its success being promptly denounced as a malignant 
lunatic. The only purpose it has served, so far, has been to 
advertise the difficulty of any settlement whatsoever, while it has 
emphasized the acuteness of one of the controversies until it has 
developed into an international anxiety, involving three com- 
munities. This, it meed hardly be said, is the Alaska 
Boundary question, and Sir Charles Tupper rightly attributed 
the indefinite postponement of the Commission to the in- 
ability of the three Governments which appointed the Com- 
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mission to arrive at any modus vivendi thereon. Sir Charles 
Tupper thus defined the attitude of the Opposition in instituting 
this discussion :—*“ My principal object in rising to-day is that at 
this critical moment in these most important negotiations it should 
be understood that my right honourable friend (Sir W. Laurier) 
does not represent the Government of Canada or the Liberal Party, 
but that he represents Canada in regard to this question, and that 
on whatever side of the House we may sit we are only too ready to 
do anything and everything in our power to strengthen the hand 
of my right honourable friend, and the Government he leads, in 
taking such a course as will secure and preserve the rights of 
Canada against what I consider the unfair and unjustifiable atti- 
tude of the United States on this most important question.” The 
speaker pointed out that “the whole question at issue was the inter- 
pretation of the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825. The United States 
were entitled to whatever that treaty gave them and to no more. 
The United States would only consent to arbitration on condition 
that if the decision were given against them they should be allowed 
to retain possession of Dyea and Skagway. No more monstrous, 


no more insulting proposition could be made by the United 
States,” 


Sir Charles Tupper proceeded to review at some length the 
general relations between Great Britain and the United States in 
language lacking nothing in clearness or :vigour, and which we 
doubt not has caused unbounded satisfaction throughout Canada. 
The result of many years close acquaintance with British states- 
men had impressed him forcibly with their great unwillingness to 
allow any circumstance whatever even to threaten collision with 
the United States. That feeling was perfectly natural, but the 
United States were taking advantage of it. He believed that the 
position of the United States was not understood as well by 
Englishmen as by Canadians. Where English diplomacy had 
failed was in not letting the United States understand that they 
must adopt the same course with Great Britain as they would have 
to adopt with any other civilized Power; and where they 
attempted to prevent undoubted British rights from being secured 
there was a limit to human endurance and to the extent to which 
the British Government might go in surrendering or leaving in 
abeyance rights that demanded prompt settlement. If England 
had treated France as she was treating the United States to-day 
the Nile would not now have been in the possession of Great 
Britain. Had England been dealing with any other country 
on this boundary matter, it would have been settled long 
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ago. Great Britain would have said: “You must agree to 
an honourable, fair, rational settlement; otherwise we shall 
ignore the attitude you have taken with regard to this 
narrow strip of coast so important to Canada.” Sir Charles 
Tupper believed that the American Commissioners would reach a 
conclusion which a tribunal of international experts would decide 
against them. For this reason they had suggested three arbitra- 
tors on each side and the appointment of an umpire chosen from 
some State so subservient to the United States that a decision 
in their favour would be a foregone conclusion. This refers to the 
amazing proposal advanced bythe United States Commissioners that 
a South American only should be eligible for the office of umpire, 
any European being apparently considered suspect. The Leader of 
the Opposition added that in his judgment the policy of the 
Americans was obviously to prevent the question from being settled. 
I'he reason for this was plain. The Americans were in possession 
along the coast, and by blocking the negotiations they could hold 
on indefinitely and enjoy the benefit of trade while Americans 
invaded the Yukon to strip it of its gold. In order to meet 
the situation he proposed that the Canadian Government should 
construct a railway from Kitimat Arm, in British Columbia, to 
Dawson via Teslin, and forbid the issue of mining licences except 
to British subjects. He believed that Parliament would un- 
animously confer these powers on the Government. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, immediately rose to reply to 
the Leader of the Opposition, whom he described as more at 
liberty than himself to speak, adding, however, that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of surrendering Canadian rights:-—“I 
agree with Sir Charles Tupper that the case of Canada seems 
impregnable in this, that it rests on what appeals to the sense of 
fairness and justice of every man who approaches the subject with 
a fair mind, but the terms of the Treaty of 1825 unfortunately are 
not so clear as to admit of ready interpretation. In fact, they are 
of such a character that lawyers differ as to their meaning, and as 
to what extent of territory is-to be given one nation and what to 
another.” The Premier pointed out that there were three ways of 
settling the dispute—by compromise, by war, or by arbitration. 
Unfortunately, the United States would not compromise; nobody 
dreamt of war; therefore only arbitration remained. The two 
countries had not yet reached an agreement with reference to the 
terms of arbitration, but “we must have patience, at least 
for a few months more, until, should such be the event, 
we have come to the painful conclusion that there are no 
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hopes of arriving at a basis of arbitration.” In ~ dis- 
cussing Sir Charles Tupper’s proposal for a railway from Kiti- 
mat, Harbour, the most northerly undisputed point in British 
Columbia, to Dawson City, the speaker took occasion to point 
out that it was virtually an offer to give the Government the power 
which the Tupper majority in the Senate had refused them. Sir 
CharlesTupper’s second suggestion toexclude American miners from 
the Yukon meant practical non-intercourse with the Americans, 
and would invite retaliation at Skagway, leaving the Yukon prac- 
tically without communication in the winter. The Premier con- 
cluded his able and statesmanlike speech by declaring that sooner 
than proclaim non-intercourse he would rather appeal tothe 
Americans once more. He appreciated the spirit in which Sir 
C, Tupper had spoken, and quite agreed with him that Canada’s 
rights must be maintained. There was~but one solution of the 
present difficulty—to have the case referred to unbiased, unpre- 
judiced men who would give it their best judgment. Unfortu- 
nately, this is precisely what the Americans have shown little 
. desire to do by insisting on the selection of a South American 
umpire, so the only solution is a temporary modus vivendi 
arranged between the Governments; but even as regards this one 
cannot feel very hopeful, as it has hitherto defied all negotiation. 
We fear the Alaskan Boundary must be classed among the 
critical questions. 


Canadians are also exercised over two other big questions which 
are likely to give rise to strenuous party fights as with us in times 
past. There is, in the first place, “A House of Lords Question,” 
and in the second, “A Redistribution Bill,” proposed by the Liberal 
Government, and pronounced to be “gerrymandering” by the 
Conservative Opposition. As, however, there is a large Ministerial 
majority in the Ottawa House of Commons its passage is said 
to be assured, though doubt is expressed as to the attitude of the 
Senate, where the Conservatives preponderate. The “House 
of Lords Question” takes this shape in Canada. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier has given notice to move an Address to the Queen, 
setting forth that the powers of the Senate (which is nominated) 
should be brought more into harmony with the principle of popular 
government, and praying that the Imperial Parliament may amend 
the British North America Act (7.¢., the Canadian constitution) so 
as to provide that when the House of Commons passes a Bill and 
the Senate rejects it, and the Commons again pass it and the 
Senate once more rejects it, the Governor may convene a joint 
session of both Houses, at which the fate of the measure will be 
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to predict that unless a very substantial majority of the people 
of Canada express their approval of this very artificial proposal, 
the Imperial Parliament is unlikely to accede to it. Most English- 
men will be disposed to endorse the Spectator’s criticism :—“ We 
cannot help hoping that, on consideration, Canada will abandon 
this scheme for settling disputes between the two Houses, and 
adopt that which has found favour in Australia, under which a poll 
of the people is taken to settle «a conflict between the Upper 
and Lower Houses. In a dispute between servants the appeal 
should be to the master—i.c., to the whole body of electors. We 
are quite aware that regular party politicians always dislike this 
plan, but that is a recommendation rather than the reverse.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The South African crisis has remained with us throughout the 
entire month, and its acuteness has not appreciably abated at the 
time of going to press. Confident assurances are, however, circu- 
lated from day to day by persons professing knowledge that a 
settlement is at hand which will satisfy all parties; but as these 
assurances, issuing from different quarters, are in frequent conflict 
with one another as to what would constitute a satisfactory settle- 
ment, it would, perhaps, be more practical to discard them. The 
air has been cleared in one respect. No one can continue to 
pretend that there is ambiguity in the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government since the great speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain 
(the Colonial Secretary), as the mouthpiece of the Cabinet, at 
Birmingham on June 26th, and we think the most useful thing 
we can do is to present our readers with the pith of it in the 
following pages. Ifit is not found convincing of the equity of 
British policy, nothing we could say would convince. Rarely has a 
case been stated with as much force and clearness, so that all who 
run may read and understand. Nothing has occurred in the 
intervening weeks to weaken or compromise that utterance, and 
the success of Her Majesty’s Government in dealing with the 
South African question will be measured by the manner in which 
they pursue the policy of pressure therein enunciated. To 
abandon it would simply be to court a moral Majuba, which would 
be even more disastrous than that other Majuba which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statesmanship converted from a trivial military reverse 
into a burning national humiliation. We should all be able to 
agree, whatever our political labels, that South Africa is not a 
suitable place for any further Majubas. Unfortunately men are 
carried away on public questions by their personal hatreds, and 
Mr. Chamberlain arouses so much animosity in the Opposition 
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owing to his acumen and patriotism in refusing to follow Mr. 
Gladstone in his famous wild-goose chase after Home Rule, that 
Radical newspapers such as The Westminster Gazette, of which 
better things might be expected, as well as several Radical Mem- 
bers of Parliament, would evidently welcome any number of Majubas 
rather than that the Colonial Secretary should score a success. 
They are determined to thwart him, being literally hypnotized by 
hatred. So when the account has to be taken we must not forget 
the part played by the Opposition (The Daily News being an 
honourable exception) in weakening the hands of the Government 
on an external question. We grant that this does not in the 
least absolve the latter from’ following out the policy they have 
deliberately adopted. They had every reason to count on the 
opposition of the Opposition, and if Ministers were to be deterred 
by a few obvious articles inspired by petty rancour, it would have 
been very much wiser to have left the Uitlanders to stew in the 
Boer juice rather than proclaim wrbi et orbi—that we were going to 
see justice done to them. Happily there is no ground for the 
suggestion that the Cabinet contemplate a header into the mud. 
It is only that with the British record in South Africa before one’s 
mind one cannot help being apprehensive lest a sham settlement 
should be accepted in lieu of a real one. 


Mr. Chamberlain opened his Birmingham manifesto by asking 
his audience “ What is the Transvaal Question?” and answered 
himself with his usual lucidity in a series of effective negatives, 
each of which destroyed a current misconception. “It is not a 
new question. This cloud has been lowering on the horizon for 
twenty years, charged with lightning that any moment might give 
rise to a serious conflagration. It is not a petty squabble about 
suzerainty or about a technical interpretation of international law. 
It is not even a question of franchise for British subjects in a 
foreign country. It is not a matter of pecuniary wrong which has 
been suffered by them. It is not even a question of personal out- 
rage, to which, I am sorry to say, they have sometimes been sub- 
jected.” It isa much greater question than any of these taken 
separately. “It is a situation with which we have to deal, and 
these are only incidents in the general condition. It is a situation 
created by the policy of the Government of the Transvaal, pursued 
over a long course of years, and which is now acknowledged both 
by friends and foes to be not only oppressive and unjust, but to 
constitute a menace to British interests and a serious danger to our 
position as the paramount Power in South Africa. Now, to make 
this clear. I hope you will bear with me while I very briefly 
review the recent history of our relations with the Transvaal. It 
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is eighteen years ago since Mr. Gladstone’s Government, of which 
I was then a member, restored to ‘the Transvaal its independence, 
They had—after an annexation which had been carried out in the 
honest belief that the majority of the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal were tired of the anarchy which then prevailed and desired 
to be British subjects—rebelled against British rule; they had de- 
feated us, or, at all events, had defeated small bodies of our troops 
on more than one occasion. But at the time the concession of 
their independence was given to them they were in the hollow of 
our hand. Sir Evelyn Wood, with a great British army, held the 
Transvaal and the troops of the Transvaal at his mercy.” 
Whether it was right or wrong, this policy of retroceding the 
Transvaal to the Boers “was adopted in the belief that the 
magnanimity which was shown by this country would be cordially 
reciprocated by the Government and the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal, that it would secure the peace of South Africa and 
the harmony of the two white races which inhabit that country.” 
Unfortunately, whatever we may think of the original policy, 
its results have admittedly dissipated the hopes of its advo- 
cates. From the moment of the signature of the Convention of 
1881 the Boer leaders commenced to agitate against it, and that 
agitation has been continued ever since to the continued disturb- 
ance of the surrounding communities. Their first effort was to 
get the boundaries of the country extended beyond the prescribed 
limits, and constant raids and encroachments were made upon 
territories over the border. So serious did their aggression become 
that even Mr, Gladstone was compelled to send a powerful ex- 
pedition under Sir Charles Warren to preserve the surroundiag 


countries at a cost of a million and a quarter sterling to the 
British taxpayer. 


In 1884, in pursuance of the policy of conciliating the Transvaal 
and at the request of its Government, we agreed to a new Conven- 
tion, sweeping away various restrictions in the preceding one 
which were alleged to be repugnant to the Boers. But this 
enlargement of their independence only produced further dis- 
appointment. So far from securing their goodwill it was simply 
used as a lever for further demands and aggressions. The British 
Government (acting, we believe, on the mistaken advice of Mr. 
Rhodes) agreed, in 1888, to recognize the fruits of one raid by 
handing over to the Boers a part of Zululand when “the new Re- 
public” had been established, and two years later, under the same 
inspiration, we consented to give them authority in Swaziland, 
where they had been intriguing for some time, “and where,” as 
Mr. Chamberlain confesses, “we sacrificed to some extent, at any 
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rate, the interests of the natives who had trusted to our protection ” 
for the beavx yeux of the Boers. Was there any reciprocity on the 
part of the Transvaal for these various concessions? This is the 
Colonial Secretary’s answer :—“ But what is important to observe 
is that, in spite of those repeated concessions—some of which 
enabled the Boers to profit by their own misdoing—in spite of the 
conciliatory attitude adopted by the British Government, their 
treatment of this country and of British subjects in their own 
country was in no way improved. This is an important fact to 
bear in mind. All the grievances of the Uitlanders, of which 
you hear so much, date from the Convention of 1884, and all the 
laws which restrict their liberties and privileges—which have 
placed their lives and liberties at the mercy of a small oligarchy 
of Boers and Hollanders—all of these have been passed since the 
second attempt at conciliation was made. In 1881, when the Con- 
vention was being discussed, President Kruger was asked by our 
representative what treatment would be given to British subjects 
in the Transvaal. He said: ‘All strangers have now, and will 
always have, equal rights and privileges to the burghers of the 
Transvaal,’” And yet, inspite of that promise, in spite of the Con- 
vention by which we, at any rate, intended to secure its fulfilment, 
we find now that the majority of the population of the Transvaal, 
which consists of strangers, chiefly British subjects, have no 
representation, although they have made the prosperity of the 
State, and although they pay five-sixths of the revenue of the 
country. 


Mr. Chamberlain brought out another important point which is 
continually forgotten by people whose tongues and pens are as 
glib as their memories are short. The Transvaal is constantly 
bringing this country to the verge of war by its perfidious dis- 
regard of its obligations. Actually during the last fifteen years 
we have been four times on the brink of war, and, as we are in 
that predicament to-day, it may be said that President Kruger’s 
policy involves the costly luxury to Great Britain of a triennial 
war-scare. With access to official and confidential documents, 
the Colonial Secretary was able to specify these scares, and Radicals 
may note that one of them occurred during the administration: of 
Lord Ripon, who, though posing as a. peace-at-any-price man, 
found himself constrained when dealing with the Transvaal to 
deliver an ultimatum. “Once in 1885, when the Warren expedi- 
tion was carried through ; again in 1894, in the time of the late 
Government, when President Kruger attempted forcibly to enlist 
British subjects, and to tax them, and to take their goods in 
support of his battles with the native tribes, although at the same 
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time he refused to them all representation and all share in the 
government of the country ; in 1895, when the Cape Government 
asked our assistance, and promised their own co-operation in order 
to prevent the arbitrary action of the Government of the Transvaal 
in closing the roads to the passage of Cape merchandise; and 
again in 1897, when the present Government had to protest aguinst 
the Alien Immigration Law, which was declared to be a distinct 
breach of the Convention. In none of these cases did the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal yield to argument and persuasion alone. In 
three of them there had to be a great display of force, involving 
heavy expenditure upon the taxpayers of this country ; and at the 
present time, owing to the disturbed state of South Africa, owing 
to the enormous military preparations of the Transvaal, we have 
had to increase the permanent garrison of our colonies at the Cape 
and at Natal, and I do not hesitate to say that that has put upon 
us an additional expenditure which cannot be less than half a 
million sterling a year.” 


While the Transvaal Government has adopted an attitude of 
undisguised hostility towards the British Government, costing the 
British taxpayer several million pounds in “crises” in fifteen 
years, how has it treated the British subjects within its gates who, 
as “inhabitants” of the Transvaal territory, are every whit as much 
entitled to govern the country under the terms of the Convention 
as the Boers? As to that there are no longer two opinions. 
The political position of the Uitlanders, consisting chiefly of 
British subjects, “ has gone from bad to worst.” “A most miserable 
revenue of something less than £200,000 a year eighteen years ago 
has been transformed by their industry and their enterprise, by the 
capital they have introduced, into a revenue of nearly four millions 
a year. They pay five-sixths of this revenue ; they have no voice 
whatever in the government of the country. They are not even 
allowed municipal votes ; they cannot control the drainage of their 
own city or the education of their own children; their lives and 
property are at the mercy of corrupt, inefficient officials—officials 
appointed without reference to them by the Government, which 
treats the British citizens in South Africa, in which we are the 
paramount Power, as if they belonged to an inferior race. This 
treatment of Englishmen in South Africa has the worst possible 
result upon the larger interests of which we are the protectors. It 
tends to produce a feeling of contempt for Englishmen, and even 
now I hear of a movement and an agitation amongst the native 
races which is due to their feeling that the Boer, and not the 
British, is the predominant Power in South Africa.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain very properly refused to ignore the Raid and its temporarily 
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paralyzing effects on our position in South Africa, but we regret 
that he should have minimized it by calling it after the agent 
rather than after the principal. “One thing, however, in common 
fairness has to be set on the other side in drawing up the balance- 
sheet of our relations with the Transvaal, and that is the Jameson 
Raid. I have never said a word in defence—I could not—of that 
most mischievous proceeding. The people of Johannesburg had, 
perhaps, as good cause for revolution as has ever been had by any 
people who have risen against their oppressors. If the movement 
in Johannesburg had been a spontaneous movement it must have 
had the sympathy of every Liberal, every Englishman ; but as for 
an invasion of a State with which we were on terms of friendship, 
an invasion by a foreign force—tfor that there is nothing to be said 
in excuse. But that one great fault has been, I think, sufficiently 
atoned for.” Here we are again bound to demur. The Government 
ought certainly to have struck Mr. Rhodes off the Privy Council, and 
Mr. Chamberlain should have abstained from his famous whitewash- 
ing speech in the House of Commons. The Colonial Secretary is 
on much stronger ground in pointing out that “in 1894, before the 
Raid was ever thought of, my predecessor, Lord Ripon, addressed a 
despatch to the then Governor of the Cape in which he recapitu- 
lated grievances similar to those of which we now complain, and 
proposed a scheme of reform which was substantially the same as 
that which Sir Alfred Milner proposed the other day. If the 
friendly advice of Lord Ripon had been taken in 1894 there would 
have been no raid in 1895, and now, in 1899, we should not again 
be face to face with a new African crisis. However, the effect of 
the Raid was disastrous. It was to put British subjects in the 
wrong; it was to tie the hands of Her Majesty’s Government. We 
felt that under the circumstances it was not open to us to press, as 
we should otherwise have done, for the reforms for which Lord 
Ripon had asked; and for the last three years, therefore, our 
attitude has been an attitude of constant patience and self-control. 
We have endeavoured by every means in our power to avoid the 
necessity of pressure. We have never brought any pressure to 
bear except in the case in which the- Convention was flagrantly 
broken, and we have tried to establish friendly relations, and we 
have relied upon the promise of President Kruger to grant reason- 
able reforms, and to “forget and forgive.” The result has been 
disheartening. Our representations, however conciliatory might 
be the language in which they were couched, have been ignored, 
our advances have been treated with contempt, and one act of 
oppression has been followed by another, until our fellow-subjects 
in the Transvaal, despairing of producing any effect by representa- 
tions to their own Government, have appealed to Her Majesty as 
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the paramount Power to secure for them that justice, that pro- 
tection, that equality which we all believe that the Convention 
guaranteed.” 


The Colonial Secretary offered an excellent defence of the 
Bloemfontein Conference between Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kruger, which had been initiated on the invitation of the President 
of the Orange Free State, and skilfully disposed of the Opposition 
diatribes :— . 

** T see that there are some critics—who, I am afraid, will criticize the Govern- 
ment, and, above all, the Colonial Secretary, whatever course they might pursue— 
who say that we ought not to have accepted this friendly invitation unless we had 
been certain beforehand that President Kruger would concede the reforms which 
we thought it necessary to ask for. Can anything be more absurd than that? 
What would be the need of a convention, of a conference, if the subject had been 
agreed on beforehand? If that were to be an essential condition of a meeting 
between parties to a dispute, no meeting could ever be held. A conference is held 
in order that the parties may talk over their differences, may endeavour, by 
personal intercourse, to remove suspicion and misunderstanding, and may en- 
deavour to arrive at some common ground of action. A conference is not a meet- 
ing merely to record an arrangement which has been previously arrived at; and 
I should like to know what these self-same critics would have said of the Govern- 
ment and of the Colonial Secretary if we had refused the friendly invitation of the 
President of the Orange Free State, if we had refused to pay any attention tothe 
urgent solicitation of the Government of our own colony at the Cape, if we had 
said, ‘No, we will have no communication, no dealings with President Kruger 
unless he agrees beforehand to all our demands,’ ” 

The British Government had attended that conference in the 
hope that Sir Alfred Milner, “whose personal qualities rendered 
him especially fit for such negotiations, would be able to remove 
the prejudice and suspicion which, unfortunately, for so long a time 
stood in the way of an amicable settlement.” The speaker then 

_ turned aside to pay an admirable tribute to Sir Alfred Milner, 
which should be very carefully considered in South Africa, as it 
effectively expresses the sentiments with which the High Com- 
missioner is regarded in this country :— 

‘** And here let me pause for a moment. Who is Sir Alfred Milner? Sir Alfred 
Milner, one of the most distinguished of the Civil servants of the Crown, a man 
who has been equally successful in a great office at home and in a responsible 
position in Egypt, was selected by the Government with, I venture to say, the 
unanimous assent of this country expressed by the leaders of the Opposition as 
well as*by the Ministerial supporters, He was chosen by us as specially marked 
out for this most difficult, this most responsible position of Governor of the Cape, 
of High Commissioner of the Queen, because of his great ability, his cool judg- 
ment, his unfailing tact, his impartial mind ; and now it is not open to those who 
recognized those great qualities in him two years ago, now that he has had two 
years’ experience of South Africa, now that he has brought an absolutely impartial 
judgment to bear upon the questions submitted to him, to treat him as a prejudiced 
partisan because his conclusions do not agree with theirs. It is not creditable 
that they should begin to revile him as soon as they find he counsels a policy which 
they are not atthe moment prepared to support. . . . We selected Sir Alfred 
Milner, we sent him out because we believed that he was the best man to deal 
with this difficult question, and now that he is there, in the midst of intrigue and 
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hatred, we intend to support him. We have confidence in his judgment, we 
accept his general conclusions, we take full responsibility for all that he has 
done,” 

Mr Chamberlain was also obliged to take note of another set of 
critics who say “ Yes, for Sir Alfred Milner we should have respect, 
but Sir Alfred Milner has been controlled and directed by the 
Colonial Secretary.” This legend was likewise exploded, to the 
annoyance of the “green” Press which had lived on it :—*“ Do 
they really think that Sir Alfred Milner is so poor a creature ? 
Such a suspicion is dishonouring to him. It is absolutely 
without foundation. We have trusted Sir Alfred Milner, and, 
beyond general instructions to him to use all his endeavours to 
bring about a peaceful settlement, we have left him free; we 
have refrained from tying his hands; we have allowed him as 
much discretion as was possible in the circumstances. Sir Alfred 
Milner has given us his opinion. I am abused—for what, ye gods, 
should I not be abused? I have been abused because I published 
his despatch, which was sent to me for publication, What would 
have been said if I had withheld it? He has given us his views, 
and I hope they will be weighed by his countrymen, the vast 
majority of whom at any rate, I believe, will have no sympathy 
with‘these attempts to belittle him and to minimize the importance 
of his judgment.” 


The Colonial Secretary discussed the proposals of Sir Alfred 
Milner at the Bloemfontein Conference and the counter proposals 
of President Kruger with crystalline clearness, and disposed once 
and for all of misstatements circulated on the Continent by Dr, 
Leyds, and repeated in this country by Dr. Leyd’s admirers. Sir 
Alfred Milner asked that asmall representation, not more than one- 
fifth of the whole Volksraad, should be accorded to the Uitlanders 
who form the majority of the population, Had this programme 
been accepted “ the condition of the Uitlanders would have been 
worse than the condition of the people of this country before the 
great Reform Bill of 1832.” But this moderate proposal was rejected 
by President Kruger, who proposed an alternative which “ with all 
the amendments which he has subsequently been credited with 
making, would have left the Uitlanders without a single repre- 
sentative at the present time.” Under the Presidential plan it 
would, if adopted to-day, be seven years before the Uitlanders 
could possibly receive the minimum of representation proposed by 
the High Commissioner. As Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, “There 
is some confusion—which I think is carefully cultivated in certain 
quarters—in the public mind as to the precise effect of President 
Kruger’s proposal ; but keep this always in view, Sir Alfred Milner 
did not lay stress on the amount of representation, He asked, 
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whether it was small or whether it was great, that it should be im- 
mediate, that something should be done at once; and President 
Kruger’s proposals are a policy of delay. They will not,I have 
said, come into operation for seven years, and at any time during 
that seven years, by simple resolution of the Volksraad, the law 
might be altered and the hopes of the Uitlanders again disap- 
pointed. It is really difficult to believe'that the President was 
serious in making these proposals. They do not constitute even 
a fair instalment of reform. We have waited so long that we can 
wait a little longer, no doubt, if we have hope given to us, if we have 
some earnest of future reform ; but the proposals of the President 
did not even give us this, and now I beg you to keep this in 
mind, that no amendment of these proposals can be acceptable 
to Her Majesty's Government which does not give to the 
Uitlanders at once some appreciable representation.” Com- 
plaint has been made that Sir Alfred Milner concentrated his 
efforts at the Bloemfontein Conference upon the franchise, and 
abstained from dealing with the innumerable other grievances 
afflicting the Uitlanders, but his attitude is thoroughly intelligible. 
The franchise is a means to an end, the end being the removal of 
the grievances, and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, “ if the franchise were 
fairly and freely conceded, it would give the Uitlanders an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their grievances to public opinion, and the 
Government of the country in which they live; and in the long run, 
at any rate, it would secure the gradual redress of those grievances 
without the necessity of appealing to any external Power. And 
therefore I, for my part, say I believe Sir Alfred Milner was per- 
fectly right in throwing his whole strength into this question of 
the franchise, and not allowing the debate ‘to be frittered away 
into a discussion of individual grievances. Unfortunately, Presi- 
dent Kruger still delays to seize the opportunity which is offered 
him by a moderate measure which would not, in any degree, 
derogate from his power or authority, which would not interfere 
with the independence of his country, which would only give 
this small representation to the majority of the population. He 
hesitates to accept it, and delay is danger. We are told that all 
business in South Africa is at a standstill; the country is in a 
ferment of agitation ; the feeling on both sides is rising until it 
may shortly be impossible to reconcile those whose common 
interests and close neighbourhood would certainly make them 
friends if only this one great cause of difference were finally 
removed.” 


By confining our efforts to the Franchise question, it must not 
be imagined for a moment that we are oblivious of the hundred 
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and one oppressions of our fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal, 
such as the monopolies by which the alien population are 
defrauded, the denial of education to their children, the mis- 
conduct of the inefficient, ignorant, and brutal pclice, the outrages 
constantly committed on our Indian subjects, and on the coloured 
men who come from Cape Colony, the general insecurity of life for 
the population, as illustrated by the murder of Edgar and the 
murder of Mrs. Applebe. Nor are we unmindful of the race 
animosities that have been unhappily developed owing to the con- 
ditions prevalent in the Transvaal, which is poisoning the whole 
atmosphere of South Africa. Is there a word of exaggeration in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s language?: “If there were no Transvaal 
question, our relations with the Orange Free State—with whom 
we have had no difference of any kind for the past twenty years— 
our relations with our own Dutch subjects in Cape Colony and 
Natal, who enjoy exactly the same privileges, the same rights, and 
the same advantages as every Englishman, would be of the 
happiest description. But, so long as this disease of hatred and 
suspicion remains chronic in the Transvaal, we cannot erect any 
barrier which will prevent the contagion spreading into the 
territory across the border. And if, on the other hand, we can in 
any way assimilate the institutions of the Transvaal to those 
which so happily prevail in our own colonies and the Orange Free 
State, there will be no cause for race-feeling, and every one, alike 
independent of his origin or his nationality, will equally enjoy the 
blessings of good government and liberty. 

Mr. Chamberlain closed his memorable speech—which certainly 
ranks with the best he has ever made—with a peroration we cannot 
refrain from reproducing, as it has presumably had no cir- 
culation in British Colonies, which are, speaking generally, most 
inadequately served by the telegraphic agencies, and frequently 
misled as to the policy and purpose of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. We venture to hope that, if these pages chance to meet 
the eye of Mr. Hofmeyr or Mr. Schreiner, they will observe the 
tone of responsible British statesmen in referring to their exer- 
tions in the cause of peace, and we will ask them to believe 
that the irresponsible efforts of sensational journalists to brand 
them as “disloyal,” have made no impression on public opinion 
in Great Britain. It is fully recognized here that they occupy 
‘a peculiarly delicate and trying position, in which they have 
conducted themselves with skill, moderation and public spirit, 
though, if the episode was accurately reported, a necessary 
reserve with regard to all South African news. It was regret- 
able that the Cape Premier (Mr. Schreiner), should have declared 
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one edition of President Kruger’s “concessions” “adequate and 
satisfactory ” before the High Commissioner had had an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing upon them. It looked like an effort to 
force Sir Alfred Milner’s hand, it encouraged President Kruger to 
refuse further concessions, while it was calculated to put 
Mr. Schreiner himself in a false position in the not improbable 
event of the President’s meeting further pressure with further con- 
cessions, as has actually happened. In any case, it is important 
that Dutch and British, to whatever South African community 
they may belong, should have a clear conception of the policy of 
the Imperial Government, as set forth by Mr. Chamberlain :— 

‘* In the situation which I have ventured to make clear to you, what is the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government? Our first object, our principal object, to which 
all our energies must be devoted, is to secure an amicable settlement. The worst 
enemies of peace, however, are those who,for purposes of their own,are misleading 
President Kruger and encouraging him to resist the pressure which is put upon 
him by telling him that if he will only stand firm he will find in this country a 
divided Government and a divided people. As to the Government, there is not 
the least foundation for that statement. We are, and we have been, absolutely 
unanimous as to the policy which is to be pursued. Those who say that there is a 
party within the Government that desires war are guilty of a mischievous untruth. 
On the other hand, those fall into a grievous error who think that there is a party 
within the Government who, having put their hands to the plough, will now draw 
back. As long as we have the confidence of Parliament and of the country, we 
are responsible for the time and method of our action. We will not be hurried,on 
the one hand ; we will not be held back, on the other. But having undertaken 
this business we will see it through. And as to the country, I believe that there 
is no one in the length and breadth of the land who desires to quarrel with the 
Transvaal Republic. But the vast majority of our people, at any rate, recognize 
that there are substantial grievances which must be redressed, and that reform is 
necessary, and if I may judge from what appears in representative organs in the 
foreign Press, and in the Press of the United States of America, I believe that this 
view is generally adopted—that if President Kruger remains unapproachable by 
argument he will not have asingle supporter in the civilized world. I hope that he 
may be able to appreciate the fact that we have no design upon the independence of 
his country. The friendly advice which we give him would have the effect of 
strengthening and confirming that independence. It would make loyal citizens of 
those who are now discontented aliens. And I hope, also, that the efforts of our 
loyal Dutch subjects in Cape Colony—of men, for instance, like Mr. Hofmeyr, 
who has deservedly a great influence with his fellow-countrymen—I hope that his 
efforts and those of the Government, and especially of the Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, to bring about an amicable arrangement, to induce the President to make 
the necessary concessions, will be successful. At all events, he cannot suspect 
them of being unfriendly, either personally or to his people. We ask only justice 
for our fellow-subjects. We ask that an end shall be put to this continuous diss 
turbance and unrest which constitutes a serious danger to the whole of South 
Africa. We are told—I do not complain of this—we are told that patience and 
moral pressure will bring about a settlement. I devoutly pray that they may, 
I agree that moral pressure should be exhausted before any man talks of any- 
thing else. I agree that patience is a virtue which becomes the strong ; but there 
is, I imagine, no responsible person who will pretend that, after successive Govern- 
ments have recognized the danger of the position and have made persistent 
requests, the position can be allowed indefinitely to remain as it is at present. 
Every man of sense must see that there comes q time when patience can 
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hardly be distinguished from weakness, and when moral pressure becomes 
a farce which cannot be continued without loss of self-respect. May the time 
never come in this instance; but, if it does—unless I misjudge the temper 
and the character of my countrymen—if they see that their Government is 
asking for what it has a right and a duty to demand, asking it in conciliatory 
terms, pressing only by moral persuasion and friendly remonstrance—if they see, 
I say, that that Government is again and again rebuffed, its friendly remonstrances 
and advice scorned, and its requests refused, they will expect and insist that 
means shall be found to secure a result which is not only desirable in the interests 
of the British subjects, but which is essential to the peace and the prosperity of 
the whole of South Africa.” 


On resuming his seat, Mr. Chamberlain received a great ovation 


from the citizens of Birmingham, which is one of the least Jingo 
cities in the country. 


‘The speech to which we have devoted so much space, because it 
is by far the ablest exposition of British policy that has yet 
appeared, was delivered several weeks ago. In the interval 
hundreds of rumours have been born and died, and oceans of ink 
have been spilt. But so far the political position has not been 
materially modified. We are told that the Transvaal Volksraad 
is drafting a law which may be regarded as “a basis of settle- 
ment” by this country, but until that law has emerged into 
daylight it would be premature to pronounce upon it, nor ig 
it easy to feel sanguine as to the effect of legislation which one 
side regards as a mere “ basis of settlement,” while to the other it 
is the extreme limit of concession. Still it is an indication that 
the Transvaal Government is moving towards the exceedingly 
moderate proposals made by Sir Alfred Milner, and, provided that 
the British Government steadily and unflinchingly adheres to the 
policy enunciated in the Colonial Secretary’s speech, there is reason 
to believe that we shall attain the Milner minimum. There is a 
very strong and honourable feeling in Great Britain against a con- 
flict with a small community which could only end one way. Mr, 
Rhodes’ insulting taunts at the expense of the Boers who have always 
shown themselves to be foemen worthy of our steel meet with 
no echo here. We sincerely hope that we may not be forced into 
fighting by the unreasoning obstinacy of President Kruger, or 
drift into it through our own vacillation. Mr. Chamberlain may 
be heartily congratulated on the success of his policy so far, and it 
is satisfactory to know that the Cabinet has stiffened its back, and 
has grown as unanimous as Cabinets ever are. Firmness makes 
for peace, which by common admission is almost the greatest 
British interest in South Africa. But there is one element 
which does not make for peace, and we cannot help regretting 
that the Government have not sought to neutralize it. We refer 
to the great military disparity at present existing between the 
Boers and British in South Africa, Instead of dribbling out 
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“special service” officers and a battery or two of artillery, which 
are merely so many pin-pricks, we ought, on the collapse of the 
Bloemfontein Conference, to have sent at least 10,000 troops to 
Natal, not as a menace, but to strengthen our diplomacy in dealing 
with a Government which holds an unarmed British city com- 
pletely at its mercy. To be thoroughly prepared for war, and to 
show that we prefer it to retreat, is the only means of avoiding it 
in the present crisis. 


NIGERIA. 


' The Chancellor of the Exchequer said in his speech in the 
House of Commons on July 19th that “we are all agreed that the 
Charter of the Niger Company must be revoked, that the Com- 
pany must be deprived of its administrative rights, and the full 
control of the Government of this country set up in their place.” 
For ourselves we are not at all sure the ‘transfer is necessary, and 
we doubt whether it would have taken place had it not been for 
another chartered company’s raid, which brought chartered com- 
panies into disrepute. It seems somehow to be a failure of 
justice that the splendid career of the Niger Company should be 
abruptly terminated because another company at the other end of 
Africa mismanaged its affairs. ‘he reasons given for the transfer 
were set forth in a letter from the Foreign Office to the Treasury, 
dated June 15th, 1899. The following is an extract :— 

““The state of affairs created by the Anglo-French Convention of June 14th, 
1898, makes it incumbent on Her Majesty’s Government to maintain an imme- 
diate control over the frontier and fiscal policy of British Nigeria such as cannot 
be exercised so long as that policy is dictated and executed by a company which 
combines commercial profit with administrative responsibilities. ‘The possibility 
of the early claim of the French Government to profit by the advantages in the 
Lower Niger which are secured to it by the Convention makes it essential that an 
Imperial authority should be on the spot to control the development of the policy 
which actuated Her Majesty’s Government in granting those advantages.” 

If this means anything it signifies that the Niger Company’s 
administration is to be wound up as “a graceful concession ” 
to France. That is an intolerable idea. Further reasons 
given were that the West African frontier force, now under 
Imperial officers, calls for direct Imperial control, and that 
the commercial position of the Company, although strictly 
within the rights devolving upon it by charter, had succeeded in 
establishing a practical monopoly of trade. The Bill for trans- 
ferring the Company’s territories to the Government was introduced 
into the House of Commons, on July 3rd, in a speech made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The terms were reasonable enough, 
and were only carped at by the habitual maligners of British con- 
duct such as the Laboucheres and Dillons. Something like half a 
million square miles of the most fertile, highly mineralized, and 
most thickly-populated portion of West Africa were to be taken 
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over. “It is this vast territory,” said The Times, “secured and 
subdued for Great Britain by the exertions of the best part of a 
lifetime, that Sir George Goldie has now the proud pleasure of 
placing in the safe custody of the Imperial Government. The 
Company, of which the efforts have been attended by so distin- 
guished a success, would perhaps have preferred to add a further 
chapter of development to its work, and to retain the direction of 
the territories under its control until a more advanced stage of 
civilization had been reached.” ! 


The Niger Company had a strong case for generous treatment. 
It had spent years in heavy risk and initial outlay. Then, when its 
dominion was threatened by the Sokoto tribes, Sir George Goldie 
undertook a campaign with only 800 men, which he conducted in 
person, and defeated a native force estimated to number 30,000. 
He took the town of Bida, and deposed the rebellious Emir, and 
completely vindicated the authority of the Company. The position 
of the Company was thus rendered secure, and the time had arrived 
for reaping a well-earned harvest. At this point the Government 
steps in to revoke the charter. The following passages appearéd in 
an official statement which was published on behalf of the Niger 
Company :—“ The Niger Company, after years of heavy risk and 
initial outlay, had no sooner made its position secure by the crushing 
defeat it inflicted on the threatening Fulah (or Sokoto) power at 
Bida and Ilorin, than all progress was brought to a standstill by an 
intimation that the privileges of the charter were to be withdrawn. 
Unless the principle of confiscation were to .be adopted—and 
Great Britain has not yet arrived at this point—it is clear that the 
withdrawal of these privileges must be accompanied by a repay- 
ment of the sums which have been so cheaply, profitably, and suc- 
cessfully expended in their use. The position would be entirely 
different if the Company had even partially failed in its work or had 
expended money extravagantly instead of with extreme economy, or 
had neglected attention to details on which success depends, or had 
requested the Imperial Government to relieve it of any of its respon- 
sibilities. The Company had never received the slightest Imperial 
assistance in dealing with the dense native population of its terri- 
tories. It was within neither the duties nor the rights of the 
Company to resist the invasion of the colonial forces of a European 
Power, although, as a matter of fact, it did offer to take this burden 
on its shoulders.” It is a misapprehension to suppose that the Com- 
pany is receiving £865,000. “It is really receiving only £565,000, 
the difference between these figures being due to the fact that the 
Government elect to pay off a charge of £12,500 per annum on the 
Custom and other Governmental revenues of Nigeria, which was 
finally authorized eleven or twelve years ago in respect of expendi- 
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ture by the National African Company prior to the issue ‘of the 
charter. .The Niger Company has no reason to desire that this 
Niger Government stock should be paid off, as it is in no way a 
charge upon their assets.” 


The Bill was read a second time in the House of Commons on 
July 19th, Mr. Chamberlain, in speaking on this occasion, said 
that it was intended after all the negotiations were completed that 
three Governments should be formed—the Government of Lagos, 
the Government of Southern Nigeria, and the Government of 
Northern Nigeria. The present Governors of Lagos and Southern 
Nigeria are to remain. Colonel Lugard is to be appointed the 
Governor of Northern Nigeria. The whole of the Customs 
duties of the three districts will be identical. The receipts 
of the Customs will be “pooled,” and divided from time to 
time in proper proportions between the three Administra- 
tions, Mr. Chamberlain incidentally pointed out that in the 


‘ Niger Company territories the legal status of slavery had 


been abolished; at the same time he remarked that this “is, 
to a large extent, a paper arrangement, because in a very large 
portion of this gigantic country of Sokoto and Bornu no white 
man has ever been, and nothing like the control has been estab- 
lished which would enable us to interfere in any way with such a 
matter, for instance, as domestic slavery. Do not let us shut our 
eyes to the fact that what is called domestic slavery exists, and has 
existed for many years, not only in such places as Sokoto and 
Bornu, but also in parts of India and in the Hinterlands of all 
African colonies. What we shall do, of course, is to influence the 
customs of the country as far as that is possible, and as our effective 
control extends, so also will extend our laws and arrangements with 
regard to slavery. In the meantime, what we are doing is some- 
thing the effect of which can hardly be over-estimated. We are 
destroying everywhere in our protectorates and in our spheres of 
influence, as well as in our territories, slave raiding, and it is slave 
raiding which has been the great curse of Africa.” The second 
reading of the Bill was carried without a division. We consider 
that the nation has made an extremely good bargain. The pay- 
ment made is considerably less than what Germany has just paid 
for the Carolines and adjoining island groups, with which the pros- 
pect of trade is exceedingly small. The average annual trade of 
the dominions of the Niger Company has been about one million per 
annum. We only hope that the Government will not shirk the 
responsibility of developing our new empire. We shall not attempt 
to express the public gratitude due to the admirable pioneer, 
administrator, soldier, and statesman who has created this empire, 
because it is inexpressible. 
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